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Charging Floor with Undercover Storage 


Careful Hand Molding for Semi-Steel Printing Press Cast- 


ings—Raw Materials Unloaded in Single Operations 


. a 
= 


—Core-Making Expedited with Special Cement Boxes 


—— BY EDWIN 


and machine shop of the Duplex Printing Press 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., manufacturer of news- 
saper printing presses and accessory stereotyping ma- 
hinery, numerous innovations have been incorporated 
» lessen manual work as much as possible, and pro- 
de for the comfort of the men. In the foundry proper 


[: the design and construction of the new foundry 
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tirely under add. much to the convenience of 
handling materials, and particularly to the comfort of 
the men in cold and snowy weather. The loading and 
unloading tracks, moreover, are placed in separate 
bays, which, when cars are being pushed in or out, | 


cover 


can be segregated from the shop and the foundry by 
electrically-operated steel aprons, thus preventing cold 








& ii 
This Ample Charging Floor, Entirely Under Cover, Extends the Length of the Foundry. Storage capacity for 5000 tons 
of metal and ten carloads of coke, and a central weighing station, opposite the cupola, are features 
the big charging platform, entirely under cover, with blasts of air from sweeping down on the men. Henry 
storage capacity for 5000 tons of metal and ten car- fF. Bechman, vice-president of the company and super- 
loads of coke at one time, is worthy of note. So also  intendent and designer of the plant, has found that 
is the method of loading all raw material from freight nothing is so irritating to foundrymen as digging 
cars entirely under cover in single operations, either around in snow for metal and other material. In plan- 
through manholes to proper bins underneath the charg- ning the new plant, therefore, he made it a special 
ing platform, or to special places therefor on the plat- point to work out this undercover unloading and load- 
form. The arrangement of foundry and machine shop, ing arrangement. 
placed end to end, as it were, with cranes of machine Both foundry and machine shop are of steel con- 
and erecting shop and foundry overlapping, thus pro- struction, with all-glass walls and monitor roofs, mak- 
viding efficient means for straight-line routing of work, ing it possible for the men to work under best daylight 
also deserves special mention. conditions. The ventilating system in the foundry, of 
Located ir “Michigan, where the winters are none the Pond operating type, keeps the room clear of gases ft 
too mild,..\we facilities for unloading and loading en- at al! times. The foundry is 110 ft. wide by 180 ft. a 
1459 me | 








Metal Can Be Moved from Storage on the Charging F loot 
to Seale, or to Charging Floor Trucks, by Magnet, 
Need for Manual Handling Cupola in 

two charging 


without 
background has 


doors 


long, while the new machine and erecting shop, ad- 
joining it on the east, is 520 by 110 ft. 
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lifted by a Cutler-Hammer 6-ton magnet the ; 
height of the crane and then dropped. 

The spacious charging floor, the full length of ; 
foundry, rests on heavy 30-in. I-beams. It is 50 
wide and has a 10x 10-ft. extension over the found 
proper at the east end, which serves as a special loa 
ing and unloading platform for the main found, 
Holes are provided in the charging floor for rods | 
hold coke storage boards in place. 

The Whiting cupola is provided with double charg 
ing doors, is 60 in. in diameter, and takes from 15 +t 
16 tons of metal. Charges are weighed on a Toled 
scale, and are conveyed about the platform in Whit 
ing all-metal cars, six being of 500-lb. and six of 2-ton 
capacity. Thus, with these cars and with charging 
platform-stored coke and metal to depend on, opera- 
tions could be carried on, even with the charging plat 
form crane temporarily in disuse. 

Underneath the charging platform, going east t 
west, are storage area for flasks, two sand bins, cupola 
bay with cinder mill and storage for fire clay, cor 
room and core ovens, storage for active patterns and 
wash and shower room. Two chutes are provided in 
one of the sand bins, one for facing and the other for 
blacking, both materials being unloaded into the chutes 
through holes from the charging platform above. A 
hole is also provided in the charging floor above the 
cupola bay, through which the magnet can be lowered 
to separate metal from cinders taken from the cinder 
mill. The flask-storage area and the core room are 
each served by two Detroit hoists (four in all) which 
have overhead tracks extending out into the foundry, 














Devoted Entirely to Making Newspaper Presses and Accessory Stereotype Equipment, the New Machine and Erecting Shop 


and Foundry Are End to End, and to the 


Both foundry and machine are heated by 
steam radiators located overhead along the walls, as 
shown in the illustrations. 
separate building. 


shop 


The heating plant is in a 
Other buildings adjoining the main 
machine shop are devoted to machining smaller press 
parts, and assembling the stereotype machinery. A 
separate building of four stories is devoted to pattern 
making and pattern storage. 

The unloading bay for raw materials is at the east 
end of the foundry, and between the foundry and the 
erecting. bay of the machine shop. It is entirely in- 
closed and will handle one car at a time. Outside, the 
track divides into two spurs, onto one of which empty 
cars can be shunted, while loaded cars can be kept on 
the other. Material is moved from the cars, either by 
magnet or grab-bucket, and hoisted by a 5-ton Shaw 
crane to provided for it. 
through manholes 
floor. 


Since crane-ways of both erecting shop and charg- 


places Sand is dropped 


into bins underneath the charging 


ing floor overlap in this bay, machinery can be un- 
loaded here also, and then conveyed to the machine 
and erecting shop or foundry as desired. A pit in the 
unloading bay is provided for breaking up big pieces 
of scrap iron. This is done by a 1-ton ball, which is 


West of the Old Portion of the Plant 





In the Core Room Are Two Through-Type and Three 
Tray-Type Ovens. For handling long cores, two trucks 
can be fastened together 
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General View of Foundry from East End of Charging Floor 


) that the foundry cranes can pick up their loads. 
\ll flasks are stored indoors, this also being especially 
onvenient during the winter. 

All flasks are of metal. The foundry is served by 

10-ton and a 5-ton Shaw crane, and all castings are 
onveyed to the cleaning room by magnet, thus obviat- 
ng the need of using awkward and sometimes danger- 
us tackle. 

For casting the various parts of printing presses 
ind accessory equipment a high grade of metal and 
vorkmanship is required. All molding is done by 
hand, and is carefully supervised and inspected. Sw 
far as possible all operations are standardized. Work- 
nen trained particularly for this special kind of work, 
y years of experience, know that the least flaw will 
1ean the scrapping of their work, and so are taught 
to strive for quality in everything they do. 

In the scrap metal which is used in the melts from 
0 to 30 per cent scrap steel is employed; hence the 
ompany speaks of its machines, to the trade, as of 





[wo Big Rattler Boxes, One Revolving End for End and 


Castings The second box 
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Cupola spout is visible at left beneath end of crane 


semi-steel. In fact, the quality of the metal is consid- 
ered so high that Mr. Bechman uses it to make the 
bushings (ordinarily made of tool steel) for all the jigs 
in the plant that can be hardened. 

Many of the castings are large and of peculiar 
shape, and so, for cleaning and machining, require spe- 
cial equipment. This refers especially to the side frames 
of the big tubular presses, varying in length from 8 to 
16 ft., and in weight from 2000 to 3400 Ib. In the 
making of the press cylinders also, varying in weight 
from 800 to 4600 lb., an original method of core-making, 
molding and pouring has been developed. Usually, 
cylinders of such size are cast vertically; in the Duplex 
foundry, however, the more difficult horizontal method 
is employed. This is done by means of numerous gates 
and careful workmanship obtained through close su- 
pervision and numerous repeat operations. 

Much of the work of the foundry is also devoted to 
making inking rolls, varying from 150 to 1500 Ib. in 
weight. Gears, employed in goodly numbers in presses, 


he Other Rolling Over Like a Log, Are Used to Clean Up 


the ong press ide frames 
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call for the making of blanks varying from 3 to 60 in. 
in diameter. 

In making cores, time and labor savirg methods 
have been developed, which at the same time have 
helped to make better castings possible. Take, for in- 
stance, the making of cores for stereotype casting 
boxes (200 to 300 lb., and cylindrical in shape): a 
scheme has been worked out which dispenses with 
much work of the pattern maker and, moreover, has 
brought about a 300 per cent increase in production. 

In making the core box for these casting boxes the 
pattern is placed on a bottom board inside a frame. 
A mixture of lake sand and cement is then rammed 
around the sides. After drawing the pattern, the ce- 
ment mold is laid aside to harden. Another frame of 
the same dimensions is laid on top of the first frame, 
and a similar mixture of sand and cement rammed 
on the top of the first parting, thereby forming a per- 
fect joint. This upper part is also permitted to harden. 

When a core is needed for the casting, the core- 
maker first places the pattern in the lower core box 
and rams it up with core sand. He then removes the 
pattern, turns it over and places it in the other half 
of the box, ramming up that also. Lifting the pat- 
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was done with numerous gaggers to hold up 
pockets, a tedious operation which did not lend it 
so well a8 the present to the prevention of spoilage. 

The core room is well lighted, and is equip, 
with three Whiting tray ovens and two Whit 
through-type ovens, with six core-rack trucks servi 
the latter. Two of these trucks can be fastened 
gether for supporting long work. A ten-barrel co) 
oif tank is mounted up above, and pipes lead to a 
core-making benches. An opening on the chargin; 
platform permits filling this tank. 

An interesting rattling equipment has been devel- 
oped to take the big side frames. This consists of a 
huge box 18 ft. x 16 in. x 54 in., which is revolved on 
its lengthwise horizontal axis. Use is also made of : 
smaller box, 9 ft. x 18 in. x 40 in., to take smaller 
castings. This is turned end over end, and can take 
two press cylinders at one time. 

From the rattler and cleaning room the castings 
are taken to an adjacent room, where they are carefully 
painted. Air chisels are also used to clean the cast- 
ings. From the paint room the castings are picked up 
by crane and taken to their proper places for machin- 
ing, in the big machine shop. Small castings are taken 





Erecting Bay of the New Machine 


Shop, 520 Ft. 


Long All 


presses are assembled and tested here befor 


thoroughly 


shipment 


When 
thoroughly baked, the two halves of the core are as- 
sembled and the casting poured in the regular way. 
This method has proved more economical and expe- 
ditious than would have been possible with a regular 
set of core boxes. In the old days, in making these 
cores for casting boxes, green sand was rammed in, 
and to make a single core one man and helper were 
kept busy an entire day. Now, it is possible for the 
same workmen to make three or four in a day. 

In the old days, also, the cores for the platen of a 
rectangular casting 24x 36 
and the reinforced 
a deep-drafted 
pattern pockets, which entailed much 
skill and patience on the part of the molder. Here, 
too, the making of three or four cores by a highly 


tern, he runs the two halves into the core oven. 


steam 
in., with 
with 


stereotype table, a 
side flat 
ribs, 


one under side 


numerous made with 


intricate 


were 
with 


skilled man was considered a good day’s work; with 
the new method developed, one man can easily make a 
dozen in a day. 

In making this core, instead of the usual core box 
method, dry sand is rammed around the pattern and 
the core baked in the regular manner. In making 
heavy press bed plates, time and labor are saved by 
making four separate cores with dry sand; whereas 
in the old method, when using green sand, the work 


on further by truck to machines in buildings ad): 
cent to the big shop. 

As mentioned before, the new shop is divided int 
a machining and an erecting bay. All the planers an 
lathes for finishing the big frames and turning th: 
cylinders in the machine bay have individual drive 
This bay is served by a 5-ton Shaw crane and th 
erecting bay by two 5-ton Shaw cranes. The machi 
and erecting shop crane runways overlap those fro! 
the foundry, so that work can easily be picked up b 
one set or the other as desired, without any manu: 
handling. 

All presses, before being sent out, are built up « 
the erecting floor and given a thorough test. Th 
are then taken down, the various parts crated a1 
loaded onto cars in the loading bay, two cars (t 
capacity of the bay) being required for the big tul 
lar presses. 

In designing the new foundry much thought w 
given to provisions for future expansion. Hence, wi! 
the foundry laid out as it now is, another cupola cou! 
be built opposite to the one now in place, both beir 
served by the present charging floor, and an extensi 
built south of the present building, where men serving 
the added cupola could work apart from men in t! 
foundry now in operation. 





Taylor Society in Annual Meeting 


Holds Sessions Devoted to Plant Man- 
agers, Sales Executives, Office Managers, 
Labor Managers and Chief Executives 


HE annual meeting of the Taylor Society this year 
was in the midst of an industrial depression. In 
recent years the Taylor system of scientific man- 

agement has functioned in an era of relative prosperity 
and rising prices. Now it has an opposite kind of 
period to deal with, and it will pass through a severe 
test. Watching this test will prove of interest. This 
was one of the main thoughts at the annual meeting 
in the Engineering Societies Building, New York, Dec. 
1, 2 and 3. The president of that plant where the sys- 
tem was first installed 18 years ago maintained that the 
system was functioning well during the present de- 
pression and he would make no innovations. 

There were separate sessions for sales executives, 
plant managers, office managers and labor managers, 
as well as general sessions. For the first time in the 
history of the society attention was paid to the con- 
crete problems of the man in general control of an in- 
dustry. According to the report of the managing direc- 
tor of the society, Dr. H. S. Person, the society first 
gave attention to the scientific management of the shop. 
Several years ago attention was paid to the manage- 
ment of industrial relations; later to selling; finally, to 
scientific management in general control. 

There was a record registration of 536. The closing 
function was a luncheon to Henry R. Towne, chairman 
of the board Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. and honorary pres- 
ident of the Taylor Society. Speakers were Mr. Towne; 
Wilfred Lewis, president Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
and Calvin W. Rice, secretary American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, all of whom belonged to the 
mechanical engineers’ organization in the days of the 
presentation by Mr. Taylor of his famous papers on 
belting, piece rate systems, shop management and the 
art of cutting metals. 

Sessions other than those reported in detail were 
devoted as follows: Report of the committee on sales 
engineering, by Willard E. Freeland, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; the necessity of 
the quota for proper sales cost accounting, by Chailes 
P. Staubach, manager Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Newark, N. J.; the application of the principles of 
scientific management to the office, by William H. Lef- 
fingwell, Leffingwell-Ream Co., Chicago and New York; 
the general control of a business, by John H. Williams, 
Day & Zimmerman, Philadelphia. 

Richard A. Feiss, Joseph & Feiss Co., clothing man- 
ufacturer, Cleveland, was elected president of the Tay- 
lor Society to succeed Henry S. Dennison, Dennison 
Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. The other officers, 
newly elected, were: Vice-president, Robert B. Wolf, 
New York, to succeed Richard A. Feiss; member of the 
board of directors, Ida M. Tarbell, writer, New York, in 
place of Daniel M. Bates, Day & Zimmerman, Phila- 
delphia, and L. Herbert Ballou, Walworth Mfg. Co., 
Boston, in place of Frederic G. Colburn, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The officers who continued in office were: Vice-presi- 
dent, H. K. Hathaway, Finance Building, Philadelphia; 
managing director, Harlow S. Person, Taylor Society, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York; treasurer, 
Edward W. Clark, 3rd, E. W. Clark & Co., Philadel- 
phia; members of the board of directors, Ray M. Hud- 
son, Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., and J. C. Heckmann, 
United Drug Co., Boston. 

“The Technique of the Appraisal of the Efficiency 
of an Industry” was presented by C. E, Knoeppel, C. E. 
Knoeppel & Co., New York. His discussion concerned 
the report of the committee on elimination of waste in 
industry of the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties at the instigation of Herbert Hoover. In brief, 
Mr. Knoeppel said as follows: “We 18 engineers had a 
paradox on our hands to begin with. Mr. Hoover, on 


the one hand, asked for an assay of waste in industry, 
in a few short months, a task to which a lifetime could 
be devoted. Mr. Wallace, on the other hand, aided 
and abetted by Mr. Alford, looked through the dic- 
tionary for the one word which should guide our ac- 
tivities and located a most excellent one, ‘quantitative.’ 
We gave Mr. Wallace his way. 

“I do not believe there was ever a committee of 
18 men any stronger and abler than our committee, but 
this strength constituted our chief weakness, owing to 
the different schools of thought represented, the indi- 
vidualistiec strength of each man and the different 
experiences and pronounced ideas of the members. 

“We realized that we were setting out to appraise 
that most intangible thing on earth, human reactions. 
We were not going to assay a mine out-cropping, nor a 
railroad location, nor analyze a new form of gas. No 
accepted management and labor terminology exists and 
few units of weighing or measuring the performance 
of industry have been developed by engineers in a way 
to be standardized. We considered the development of a 
medium of expression and the creation of a yard stick. 

“It was felt that if the medical specialist could take 
that most complex thing on earth, the human body, and 
diagnose and prescribe, we could well follow the same 
fundamental plan of assay. If the medical specialist, 
by confining his attention to certain definite things, can 
make his examination and diagnosis in a comparatively 
short time, through proper questioning and observa- 
tions and tests, we could probably do likewise. 

“In developing the questionnaire and evaluation 
sheet the following fundamentals were our guide: 
First, waste and not effectiveness was to be assayed, 
much as one would study a refuse pile to develop a by- 
product; second, a given practice is not wasteful until 
a better practice has been developed, therefore theo- 
retical standards of excellence should be ignored; three, 
waste is the difference between possible attainment and 
actual performance, between the average practice and 
the best known practice; fourth, no result is 100 per 
cent wasteful; fifth, best practice would be 0 per cent 
waste; sixth, responsibility for the cause was as im- 
portant to appraise as the cause itself. 


Over Fifty Per Cent of Waste Due to Management 


“On page 9 of the report there is this statement: 
‘Over 50 per cent of the responsibility for these wastes 
can be placed at the door of management and less than 
25 per cent at the door of labor; while the amount 
chargeable to outside contacts is least of all.’ What- 
ever else may be said of the questionnaire and evalu- 
ation sheet, the fact remains that a quantitative con- 
clusion, satisfactory to the engineering mind, was the 
definite result of the assays made, and in itself amply 
justifies the use of the mechanism developed. 

“A banker recently said: ‘It is important to have 
a correct appraisal of your property, but how about 
your management? After all,’ he said, ‘it is your man- 
agement and not your plant and product that we are 
investing our depositors’ money in, for without good 
management, these are in themselves not productive.’ 
Up to this time investigations have not amounted to all 
that they should because there has been no way of 
evaluating causes and responsibilities in definite figures. 
To say that the efficiency of something is ‘about’ 60 
per cent, while looking wise and mysterious after a hop- 
skip-and-a-jump through a plant, is guessing, and guess- 
ing is unscientific and therefore has no place in an 
engineer’s method of working. To tell me that I am 
not looking well, when I never felt better, is going to 
make no impression on me at all, but a definite evalua- 
tion showing blood pressure 170, pulse 92 and tem- 
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7 Guide Questions for Field In- [ FIELO REPORT EVALUATION 


vestigators, Paraphrased and COMMITTEE ON ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL 


Condensed from Field Ques- oF 


zi rs : THE FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 
tionnaire Committeeon Waste  iponay PLANT NO. EST.BY 
. | ®+®+@O = @ Excellent =O°%oWaste Poor = GO%oWaste a+b+C<d=100% 
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fa Guide | . RESPONSIBILITIES __} totacwast 
: K 1. Have you an organization chart or its * [aueshions| MANAGEMENT j LABOR ] outsioe cont acts }— 
$ equivalent wo or = }—____—— ee nearer agiianel Ry 
: > | Field jPssigned| Esto | Points jAssig Est.°Jo =| Points Est.9lo [Points sinahe 
‘ K 2. Is your organization functionalized < Investi- | Points | Waste [Waste [Po nts} Waste Waste Points| Waste Waste fo’ 
} - + —+—_, —_4 — —+— ——; +}— - oe + +4+—, + 
or is it built around individual per ka A, ye, mk |S 
sonalities? f K | ] a eo ae as + a I. { ew | 
, > . c K2 if | | 
KX 3. Are the duties of each executive in c K3 1 t ee eet oo 
your organization written up? Pc rr —T T T T T Se 
: & = } — + - — +$—__—_}___ 
z Kk 4. Are there standard written instruc 3 2 Ke } anal $$ 4 4 +--+ 
tions for each executive or func j oo: [KG ff | | | a | leas seen nemseatihietiintl cm 2 
tionary? + © (KI + } | } { 4 4 ee eee + -— ~ 
oO <¢ | 
Eo [ks of | aarenliemnennansil —_ _ 
K Have you a research department that | Sy K9 | 1 
: is not devoted wholly or in part to z&sixo t oes | a a ee 
; S 5 10 . a } I ncecensielfecnenpenllcemensnnsilpacicmnaiaied . i 
current production problems? of 2 kn jt tt 
kK. 66. Do you keep up-to-date personnel rex - D5 KR T Tt ' oa es 
r ords, particularly with reference to £ KD , - een eee —— 
} qe el xu 
quality and quantity of production? Ns § a + — T — T — 
nr + KS *-- ————+— 
— 2 Are your workers selected carefully Zz og Lk \ Z - a ceiaienn i 
on basis of interviews, trade and a’ ‘ | KIT as } — ‘ 
other tests”? + % K'8 i cesniienannnel mannan — EE ee | 
: Os 2 xg git casa ee ac | 
kK 10. Do you make a practice of shutting > a | Y ] T oo ae oe me I 
down for inventories, unbalanced o *, ¥ T T T t - ] ee ee ] } 
production business fluctuations 3° + + + | + i + 2 = > +> , } 
etc » £ : — >= + + + * _ + + + —4}+———_——_-4+ ———— +> +—— 
: ; - <c 2 o— t . > + o + + —+ —4+——— + | 
K11l. Do you follow up and _ investigate 2 = — } ee ee eee eee eee . 
quits? ” = Tinie sa n eS 1 
eee 
Kk 12. Do you tabulate and analyze labor i 3 ee ee ee ee ee eee ! : ee 
turnover by causes? r 2 | TOTAL a e 
| i i 2 = 
mies + . ° = rT T —_ 
K 1 How is wage remuneration deter- a _} | | FI a eel ai ii 
mined? Union scale, competitive % oc {T2 i i 1 4 } a meme + { 
market, etc.; day work, piece work | BSL i 4 4 = 4 1 a ‘a j 
or other forms of incentive wage? aa = T4 + 4 iain = al aol ; 
r Es HS \ } iaiciceeaeipteietiadaei a | 
kX 14. What are the hours of labor per day S= [ts] t i aiaiaenead 
and week and how and by whom -ee(n 7 | | i nity See Loe | | 
determined? 2356 i a i 
ee ; xr eva . t — j 
K 15. Is yours an open, closed union, pref- v ot aoe eee | T " a eee } 
erential union or non-union shop? wa >——_— \ 
$40 , , ; oe 
4 K 16. What form of shop representation $a 
have you? | o£ 
at 
K17. During the last 5 years what has =< © 








= 
been your strike record as to fre- } 
quency, duration, causes, number | = 
affected, etc.? § 
KX. 18. During the last 5 years what as | 6 
been your stoppage record as to | -= 
frequency, duration, causes, num- 5, 
ber affected, etc.? (Stoppages are S 
strikes by sections of workers not 3 2 
sanctioned by union.) 5 > 
K 19. Are your industrial relations directed ~ mL 
by a competent functional person ~2P 
y nel head? "a 3 ¢ 
; K 20. What does your accident record show q@esi| 
; = o | 
is to the degree of danger of per Me 
sonal injury? ~voa 
q on . > J; 7° 
K 21. To what extent do you carry on per —-S5 ¢ 
sonnel service work ee? 
a instruction of vour workers in *>$ i " t t t t 
methods and qualit Fiven b spe ss 1 oe 
cialists? ¢U" } = een 
aq c | - 
K 7%. Do you ipply a poli of systen | | y al 
atically developing, advancing and ; gol | y at RR Le 
promoting worker! nd other ! | 2 \ 
| pe jj jj sn fs jh 
your organizatior ; wo | TOTAL i Cc 9 | 
& = = + $ ° r y + = ~ > oe 
T. Technical | GRANO TOTAL ja 
Tr 1. What organized exte ype ( Be 
do you participate in wit our own similar and to anticipate idleness of machines and workers and 
inter-related indust provide against it 
_ Have you an_e up-to-date ff-made plant lay-out 6. Is there a work ticket for each work assignment or! 
showing location of debt workplaces patl of equivalent provided in advance and on which elapsed 
work, etc.? time is recorded by mechanical time stamp? 
Do you maintain a ip-to-date equipment nventor. l 7. Have you a good current cost system tied in with the 
showing cost repall depre ition by ndividual financial books? 
pieces or group I 8. Do you compile a record of idle worker-time by amount 
I !. Are there writte! tand 1 specifications for equipment cost and causes? 
for each of the \ Ou ope ( : l 9. Do you compare production pe rformance with produ 
Is your equipment n ntained | periodic repair ir tion standards, with reference to worker, job d 
spection made ) ‘ rate n ntenanc depat partment and equipment? 
ment? 11. To what extent is purchasing done to standard sp 
7 % Are your too im zed f ich of tl variou cifications and does it clear through a purcha 
operations igent? 
T 7. What the extent of variety n product design and 12. What control exists over receipt, issuance and retur 
structior of materials? 
: — eo each proce cdize pa work content and 13. Is material storage convenient of access and arrangt 
thod ment and does it conserve space properly? 
U. Utilization (' 14. What types of internal transportation are used? 
I 1. Do vou. establisl L progressive budget based on U1 Is raw material subjected to careful examination 
knowledge of your manufac iring < acit ind fore tests on receipt’ 
easts of your business volumé 1’ 16. Is there competent independent functionalized ins 
. ti P j roces ith rigorous quality dis 
1 Is vour manufacturing policy make-and-sell or sell- 2 work in process wi ri 1 
then-make? ‘i . . ’ ‘ 
’ 7 ; . ¢ ; } l' 17. Is there competent independent functionalized inspe« 
I > Do you compile ; record | ol dle machine hie tion of finished product? 
‘ OR ne ses , : ps ' 
amount, cost and caust 7 18. What is the amount and character of inspection 
U 4. Is your planning of work centralized or distributed equipment? 
among a number of shop executives and workers U 19. Are there proper performance stanuards based on care- 
U 5. Does your shop administrative mechanism enable you ful detailed study and the workers’ co-operation: 
, 
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perature 101, is bound to force me to take medicine 
and perhaps go to bed, whether I like it or not. 

“A joint committee is now at work on management 
terminology, another is just starting work on standard- 
izing graphic presentation. The waste report says: 
‘The assays of waste show first, the need of definite 
and quantitative industrial information on a multitude 
of points.’ Is not this the time to begin a joint society 
work on perfecting the mechanism of analysis and 
evaluation which was given to the industrial world by 
the waste committee? Could not it be a work which 
would go down in the annals of American engineering 
as comparable to Mr. Taylor’s ‘Art of Cutting Metals,’ 
by taking the bunk, the mystery and the false doctrines 
and practices, out of that most recent of developments— 
industrial management?” 


Report Criticized and Defended 


The discussion was occupied by various members of 
the Taylor Society endeavoring to pick flaws in the 
waste report and by defense arguments offered by those 
of the 18 engineers who were present. Only 46 ques- 
tions (reprinted herewith) of the 260 on the question- 
naire were submitted to the audience. Those giving the 
defense generally claimed that the fault finder would 
withdraw his statement if he knew all of the 260 ques- 
tions. L. W. Wallace, chairman of the session and 
executive secretary Federated American Engineering 
Societies, and one of the 18 engineers who framed the 
report, held in his hand a copy of the book, “Waste in 
Industry.” He frequently read passages from the book 
to meet the objections of the fault finders. 

Boyd Fisher claimed that the analysis of waste in 
ndustry was subjective rather than objective; that con- 
crete data and conclusions had not been reached. In 
rebuttal, Mr. Wallace read passages showing that the 
committee had determined in figures the amount of 
waste due to such definite causes as accidents, defective 
vision, strikes, ete. Mr. Fisher admitted that he had not 
read the book. 

Dr. Person declared that a subjective assay was 
necessary, as only five months were allowed for the 
work. He stated that the report was a fine example 
of subjective work. He compared the problems of the 
18 engineers to a hypothetical agricultural problem. 
“Suppose,” he said, “a certain tract of land must be 
surveyed as to its fertility. The objective method would 
be to cultivate a portion of that land and measure the 
crops. But that would take time. The subjective 
method would be to consult expert farmers who had had 
experience in cultivating similar parcels of land and 
draw conclusions from their testimony.” 

E. E. Hunt, secretary Committee on Unemployment, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, stated that he 
did not consider this report the bonanza that Mr. 
Knoeppel made out, but rather only a beginning. Boyd 
Fisher maintained that the questionnaire was to de- 
termine the degree of orthodoxy of a plant to scientific 
management rather than the amount of waste. He 
was answered by Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia. Howard Scott, consulting engineer, New 
York, maintained that the questionnaire would bring 
out the effects of waste, rather than causes of waste. 

Hugh Frayne, New York, representative, of the 
\merican Federation of Labor, said that nobody had 
mentioned the human waste in industry. The human 
element prevails in industry all the time, yet nothing 
s ever allowed for the depreciation of this. We have 

different problem in human waste in the United 
States than in any other country. Most countries are 
yne-race nations. Here there are language handicaps 
n industry. We need better training of workers and 
more standardization of training. We must take better 
are of our children, who, underfed from birth, are 
mentally dead before they even enter industry. 


Changes Made in a Taylor Installation 


The paper of Charles F. O’Connor, production man- 
ager Universal Winding Co., Providence,-was of espe- 
cial interest because it illustrated a Taylor installation 
inder stress of rush production. His subject was: 
“Reflections of a Production Manager.” An additional 
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point of interest was the fact that a member of the 
society, Car] Barth, had installed the system. 

The normal method to pursue in installing a Taylor 
system in a plant is for the engineer introducing the 
system to take on an assistant, who will become pro- 
duction manager when he leaves. Intercourse between 
them may continue, but short-sighted business policy 
does not provide for that continuance. Like all con- 
struction work, the period of development has created 
a superstructure essential to the building, part of which 
may later be thrown into the discard. Also improved 
appliances and details of operating technique come into 
the market—there is always an element of progress 
which calls for some change. 

How is the production manager to be guided at these 
critical times? How informed of the pitfalls and snares? 
The office of the Taylor Society should be a center of 
information, should help the manager find out where 
he can get the assistance that he needs—information 
concerning repairs, maintenance of methods and new 
details and implements of the technique of manage- 
ment. 

The writer has found out, during the war and since, 
that to have operated without scientific management 
would have been confusion, though many details of 
scientific management had to be held in abeyance tem- 
porarily when speed, and not cost, became the prime 
consideration. Restoration has been a real problem. 
The society should accumulate data concerning such 
lapses and the way in which proper conditions have 
and may be restored. Such data would help many a 
manager to check up and set himself right. 

The author then offered such data to the Taylor 
Society. For instance, four years ago route sheets, 
kept while a lot was in process, were filed in pockets 
on an inserted sheet in the route sheet books. These 
books were heavy, awkward, slow to handle, they fel! 
apart and it was difficult for several persons to have 
access to them at once. Then Mr. O’Connor evolved a 
visible index route sheet, which is a Rand file laid flat 
on the table. Using two tables, the company now uses 
four persons, where 12 were formerly required. In 
other words, 300 per cent efficiency has been added to 
the route clerk. Board slips and moves which were 
formerly kept in pockets in the old style books, are now 
filed in compartments or drawers built in the tables 
and are easier to find. : 

Keppele Hall, Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, in the 
discussion, spoke of the importance of a proper cost 
system. Before we can have a proper cost system we 
must have a proper classification showing the relation 
of one department to another, he said. Most cost ac- 
countants are helpless—they are handed figures over 
which they have no control and are asked to predict 
the future, though they have no influence themselves 
in production. We must express costs in terms that 
will indicate where responsibility lies. 

Wilfred Lewis, Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, ex- 
tolled the Taylor system which has ‘cen employed in 
his plant for 18 years during periods >f unprecedented 
booms and unprecedented depression Even when the 
company had a disastrous fire in 191:' and had to move 
its plant 10 miles, the Taylor system was again in- 
stalled. The speaker said he would not consider any 
innovations as the Taylor system had proved adequate 
for any emergency. It is a great labor-saving device, 
he maintained. 

R. G. Seott, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., said that Mr. O’Connor’s problems fell into two 
classes: Those that would continue and those that 
could be eliminated for good. A Taylor installation 
is nothing more than the groundwork of the princi- 
ples of management. 


Changing the System Is “Monkeying With Dynamite” 


Frank Gilbreth, consulting engineer, Montclair, 
N. J., said that the changing of the Taylor system is 
serious; that Mr. O’Connor is “monkeying with dyna- 
mite.” However, he admitted that Mr. Taylor did not 
know anything about the selection of workers, motion 
study, or fire protection, and hence his system has to 
be modified to line up with this added knowledge. No- 
body ever did a job right—it could always be improved 
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on; motion study reveals the possibility of improve- 
ment. It is dangerous to change the work of another 
man, but it often has to be done. 

H. K. Hathaway, Finance Building, Philadelphia, 
consulting engineer, did not approve of Mr. O’Connor’s 
changes. He said that whenever he himself had de- 
viated radically from the Taylor system he had gone 
wrong. It is not the function of the production man- 
ager to make such changes, he maintained. Mr. O’Con- 
nor has sacrificed certain advantages of the Taylor 
system. The tickets won’t fall out of the pockets if 
handled properly; they can be easily found if put in 
proper order. 

Two speakers made the observation that the present 
period of depression gave the best test for the degree 
‘f efficiency of the Taylor system. These were Richard 
A. Feiss and H. H. Farquhar, Belmont, Mass. “ The 
latter drew a chart to show that the system developed 
during the era of rising prices; it will be interesting to 
see how it holds up during a falling market. Mr. Feiss 
said that people talked too much about prewar stand- 
ards and desired to get back to them. We should for- 
mulate standards of to-day, he said. 


Combination Routing a Topic of Interest 


A paper which aroused a great deal of interest and 
was thoroughly discussed was that of D. J. Walsh, Jr., 
Sanderson & Porter, engineers, New York, on “Com- 
bination Routing—to Meet the Problem of Small Quan- 
tities and Short Operations,” presented at the plant 
managers’ session, Dec. 3. 

Combination routing, he explained as an attempt to 
counteract to the greatest possible extent the handicap 
imposed by small quantities and short operations. It 
cannot eliminate this handicap, he emphasized, but it 
modifies it to a degree that is a welcome relief. It is 
based on the feasibility of combining for short opera- 
tions two or more batches that may properly be handled 
separately for longer operations. Likewise, it capital- 
izes the feasibility of routing in one batch a number 
of different products that call for essentially the same 
operating treatment, and are of the same degree of 
urgency. A useful feature of this sort of combination, 
he added, is the convenience of routing through the 
shop together products intended partly for stock and 
partly for shipment. 

A specific case of this type of routing, in operation 
at the plant of Herrmann, Aukam & Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
manufacturer of plain and embroidered handkerchiefs, 
was given in detail. It was begun in 1914, and was 
said to be operating as smoothly as ever to-day. “At 
the start,” he said, “practically all work available for 
introduction into the shop was in quantity less than 
was recognized as providing a desirable job at the 
principal operations. Time study and general obser- 
vation determined desirable basic batch quantities for 
the principal operations for the different main varieties 
of product. Handling facilities were provided in accord- 
ance with these determinations, and these facilities in 
turn fixed the cs dinal principle of the scheme of com- 
bination routing 

“The first rule was,” he said, “that an element of 
any combination 1:iust be indivisible, and must not ex- 
ceed the basic batch quantity. It could be any fraction 
of a batch quantity, and preferably, of course, should be 
exactly that quantity. Trucks and transportation de- 
vices were standardized and subdivided ‘nto units con- 
taining normally fixed quantities and an effort was made 
in the routing to make elements of a combination multi- 
ples of this normal -fixed handling quantity.” Time 
study was used in working out these details. 

The permanent identity of any element in a combi- 
nation was assured by assigning to it an “item” number 
in the routing, which number appeared on a tag placed 
on the goods before they left the store-room. This 
designation appeared in the first instance upon the route 
sheet which was designed to show simply and graphi- 
cally the arrangement of the items in different combi- 
nations for successive operations, this being done by 
the route clerk solely for the benefit of the tag-writing 
clerks. Upon this sheet the route clerk could indicate 
any desirable combination of items or batches. 

The second guiding rule for the route clerk was to 
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make up full batches, the purpose of which was ty 
fold: To use handling equipment to capacity and to p 
vide a job of decent length at each operation. Wh: 
the route clerk had indicated the combinations to 
made, the tags and forms required were prepared by 
reference to the route sheet, and the allowed times 
entered by the time-study department. The routine 
poms passed into the hands of the shop-order-of-work 
clerk. 

As to the benefits of combination routing Mr. Walsh 
said “It not only cuts down the number of different 
jobs in the shops and stores, and decreases store-room 
transactions, but it also diminishes planning room 
transactions such as balance-sheet, payroll and produc- 
tion record entries. It holds down the volume of cur- 
rent manufacturing orders and route sheets, and gen- 
erally contributes to an economical consolidation of both 
records and effort.” 

Views of various sections of the plant were shown, 
including route sheet and other forms used in the com- 
bination routing system in operation there. A. B. Rich, 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., presided at 
the session, and Carl G. Barth, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia, and H. K. Hathaway, consulting engineer 
Philadelphia, led the discussion. 


Formula for an Efficient Workman 


’ 


Boyd Fisher, Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, pre- 
sented a formula for an efficient workman. His courage 
in attempting such a definite undertaking on such an 
abstract subject was commended by several who dis- 
cussed his outline. Though minor changes in his for- 
mula were suggested, it was approved in the main by 
those who attended the session. The formula was in 
chart form, the following being the main outline: 


Efficiency and development of the individual depend on: 

A. Ability to work. 

I. Mental efficiency. 
1. Mental equipment. 
2. Assignment. 
3. Instruction. 
4. Supervision. 
II. Physical efficiency. 
1. Physical development. 
2. Health. 
3. Assignment 
4. Plant conditions. 
5. Equipment. 
6. Material. 
Plus B. Willingness to worl 
I. Conscious will. 
1. Discipline. 
2. Enthusiasm. 
IT. Unconscious will, 
1. Home conditions. 
2. Treatment. 
3. Plant conditions. 
4. Financial incentives. 

(These were divided into many subheads.) 

The outstanding features of Mr. Fisher’s talk were 
as follows: 

“Lockwood, Greene & Co., managers, feel that what- 
ever the development of machinery and processes, the 
human being is still the unit of efficiency and that the 
greatest progress of management will be found in con- 
sidering the worker, not as an incident to, but as the 
chief factor of production. Improved methods and 
machines are considered as devised to help the worker, 
and when he is kept always in mind there is less danger 
of neglecting phases of his development and bringing 
about industrial discord and other social ills. This is 
the sincere and unprompted view of S. Harold Greene, 
president of the company. The service department is 
his creation and one of his chief interests. He depends 
upon it to secure the greatest efficiency and development 
of the individual workman. 

“The service department, in conference, has devised 
this formula as representing, to its best present know!- 
edge, all of the factors which regulate the efficiency and 
development of the individual workman. We do not be- 
lieve that this chart indicates the relative weight of al! 
factors, nor do we have any special point to make in the 
way the chart is put together. For instance, ‘Enthusi- 
asm’ might have been placed over ‘Discipline,’ under the 
sub-heading of ‘Conscious Will.’ So far as we now 
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recognize them, this chart contains all of the principal 
tems to be taken into consideration but makes no at- 
tempt to sub-divide them into all of their ultimate ac- 
tivities in the plant. This is particularly true of the 
ealth section. We should be glad to learn of principal 
livisions which should be included, and which we have 
verlooked. It is recognized that the choice of terms 
s open to discussion and that in many cases our own 
experience or even mere chance has determined the 
vcabulary. 

“There is nothing final in our minds in the appor- 
onment of supervisory responsibilities between the 
ervice (personnel) and the production department. In 
he first place, in the textile industry we do not clearly 

tinguish between line and staff functions and many 
lings are set down under production in this depart- 
nent which should be consigned to some staff depart- 
nent, such as an engineering or a standards or a 
ethods department. On this chart we wish merely 
) reassure the operating departments that by includ- 
g¢ things which they now do, if they are done, in a 
hart devised by a service department, we do not mean 
» take over the entire functions of management. There 
, of course, another meaning in this division of func- 
ms, namely, that all departments work together for 
he efficiency of the individual, and that neither service 
ior production nor any other department that might be 
reated to swing some of these duties, can alone pro- 
iuce an efficient workman. To the traditional operating 
ead, the number of things set down as belonging to 
he service department, comes as a surprise, and he will 
eed to be convinced that fully half the conditions of 
licieney of workmen lie outside of his own province. 

“Lockwood, Greene & Co. are using this chart as 
he first step in a personnel audit. It is intended to 
ruide the service and the production departments in 

aking inquiries as to what area of the individual 
vorkman’s development is being neglected. It seems to 
is to be particularly practical for use in a traditional 
ndustry where such a device as time study or task 
etting is looked upon with distrust. When new methods 
ire shown in perspective, they do not appear perhaps 
juite so formidable.” 

The first to discuss this paper was Meyer Bloomfield, 
Bloomfield & Bloomfield, Boston, who was introduced 
is “the first to break ground in vocational education.” 

He stated that this chart should be entitled: “A formula 
for efficient management.” He characterized it as a 
tragedy that labor does not take a more active part in 
‘romoting industrial efficiency. It is not truly scientific 

anagement when only one party takes all the ini- 
iative for improvement and assumes all of the re- 
ponsibility. That one party is now management. He 
aid that most of the items on the chart are not in 
the control of the workman but are in the hands of 
he management. The carrying out of the items on 
his chart would mean an efficient management. He 
xpressed hope that the Taylor Society would be in- 
strumental .in inspiring labor to take its proper part 
n initiating industrial efficiency methods. 

Dr. A. B. Emmons, 2nd, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, was introduced as a “power in health research.” 
He has been in change of the Harvard mercantile health 
vork for two years and has examined employees and 

ditions in 24 department stores. Physical examina- 

ms in stores are not as prevalent as those in indus- 
rial plants. Only the best stores are making them; 
yme are afraid to have such examinations. One of the 
est stores, employing 3500, reports that indigestion is 
the main cause of illness which causes absences. 

“I fear that Mr. Fisher’s outline would make a 
aternalistiec Utopia,” stated Miss Nelle Swartz, New 
York Department of Labor. There are not enough 
provisions in it for the employee’s using of his own 
initiative, she said. 

Having heard from an authority on physical hy- 
giene, it was appropriate to hear from an authority on 
states of mind. Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York, emphasized 
the importance of the proper emotional state of the 
workman. He said that if the health and brain power 
of the worker continually increased, that worker’s effi- 
ciency would not increase proportionately; in other 
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words, that the factor of emotion would enter in. When 
making fundamental decisions it is frequently our 
emotional state that decides; we then rally our intel- 
lectual powers to try to defend the stand we have taken. 
Often a man who has passed all of the vocation tests 
for a position, falls down when he is in that position. 
The indigestion cases, mentioned by a previous speaker, 
are often emotional troubles, not gastric. 

Mrs. Frank B. Gilbreth, Montclair, N. J., compli- 
mented Mr. Fisher for the good vocabulary of words he 
had chosen for the chart. She characterized it as a 
“worth while achievement.” Additional remarks were 
made by Prof. Edward Robinson, department of mechan- 
ical engineering, University of Vermont; and E. A. Wil- 
son, a manufacturer of Boston. 


Inventory of Coal Stocks 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—The steel plants and coke 
industry of the United States on Nov. 1 had 42 days’ 
supply of coal on hand. This is shown in a report 
based on an inventory of coal stocks as of the date 
mentioned taken jointly by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Geological Survey, the total supply at 
that time being approximately 47,400,000 tons of coal 
in the hands of consumers, or about 43 days’ supply. 
The supply in the hands of steel interests and coke 
makers, therefore, was representative of the average. 
The greatest tonnage was at gas works, which had 87 
days’ supply. The stocks on hand as of Nov. 1 com- 
pare with stocks as high as 63,000,000 tons in the past, 
according to a statement issued by the Department 
of Commerce to-day. 

The estimated average number of days’ supplies in 
the hands of various consumers are as follows: 

Railroads, 29; steel plants and coke industry, 42; 
other industries, 67; gas works, 87; electric public 
utility, 54, and coal dealers, 47. 

“It must be borne in mind,” says the statement, 
“that these are averages and that many individual in- 
dustries and dealers are far below the average.” 

The next inventory will be as of Jan. 1. 


Wayne Company Buys Borromite Co. of America 


The Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has purchased the Borromite Co. of America, Chi- 
cago, for $500,000. Immediate enlargement of the fac- 
tory facilities of the Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co.; 
erection of an experimental laboratory; absorption of 
the Warriner Mfg. Co., organized a year ago, and cen- 
tering of control of the zeolite mines of New Jersey in 
the Fort Wayne company are among the results of the 
transaction. As soon as possible the equipment of the 
Chicago company will be moved to Fort Wayne. Fac- 
tory buildings will be erected upon the 17-acre tract 
owned by the Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., to house 
the new industry. 


J. E. Patterson, superintendent of the Erie & 
Ashtabula division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
headquarters at New Castle, Pa., announces that plans 
for completion of the Moravia yard directly east of 
Lawrence Junction at New Castle, are being revised 
preparatory to important construction operations. De- 
velopment of the Moravia yard, started in 1913, was 
halted by the war and has not been renewed since. 
Repair shops are to be erected. The yard will be an 
important junction point for coal and ore cars. This 
development presages industrial expansions at New 
Castle, it being reported that the Carnegie Steel Co. 
will erect a by-product coke works at this point. 


Nearly three-quarters of the fatal elevator acci- 
dents could be prevented if elevators and shaftway 
doors were equipped with well-designed interlocking 
devices, a survey and study conducted by the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Commerce has 
shown. About as many ride on elevators as on all the 
city traction lines. In providing vertical transporta- 
tion, an elevator in the Woolworth Building travels 
about 40 miles a day and makes 4000 stops in that time. 
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Horizontal High Speed Drilling Machine 


The horizontal drilling machine shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is a recent addition io the line 
of turret machinery manufactured by the Acme Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. It is especially adapted 
to drilling small deep holes, such as grease-cup holes 
in king bolts and similar work requiring quick-acting 
high-speed drilling. 

The design is similar to a hand screw machine in 
that the spindle and chuck operation are identical. 
The work is held in the automatic chuck, which is 
opened and closed by operating the lever at the front 
head end of the bed. The high-speed drill spindle 
which takes the place of the standard turret is provided 
with a No. 1 Morse taper at the front end for holding 
the drill chuck. The spindle is driven from the counter- 
shaft connected by belt to the flange pulley on the 





The Work Is Held in the Automatic Chuck A No. 1 Mor 


taper in the drill spindle holds the drill chuck 


spindle. The entire spindle and pulley are provided 
with ball bearings, those for the pulley being mounted 
on a separate stationary sleeve through which the drill 
spindle passes, a construction intended to relieve the 
drill spindle proper from belt pull and to allow it to 
be operated quickly and easily. The spindle is mounted 
in a separate sleeve which has rack teeth into which 
meshes the gear on the turnstile shaft. The turnstile 
handle moves the spindle backward and forward, the 
stop collar on the spindle’s end acting as a stop gage. 

The spindle is mounted in a casting block which in 
turn is mounted on the turret slide saddle, an ar- 
rangement which permits locating for long or short 
pieces, as may be desired. The drill spindle is ordina- 
rily run at approximately 3000 r.p.m., which speed, to- 
gether with the machine spindle speed of 500, gives 
a drilling speed of 3500 r.p.m. 


New Export Bill of Lading 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Effective Feb. 15, and ap- 
plicable to all railroads in the country a new uniform 
through export bill of lading is to be adopted by order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is designed 
to enable shippers in the interior of the United States 
to forward their freight to a foreign port or to an in- 
terior foreign destination. Sweeping aside the juris- 
dictional questions raised by the railroads, American 
flag steamship companies and the Shipping Board, the 
commission said it had the power and laid down the 
form to be observed where shippers desire to ship on 
bills of lading that cover the property from point of 
origin to ultimate destination. 

The new form is based on the commission’s position 
that while Congress may not have empowered it to say 
that American railroads and American flag steamship 
lines shall enter into an arrangement for transporta- 
tion on through bills, it did say that when they under- 
take to so transport, they shall use the form of bill to 
be prescribed by the commission. 

While the railroads, steamship lines and Shipping 
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Board denied the jurisdiction of the rate-making b 

they co-operated with it in formulating the bill to : 
extent of indicating the terms and conditions whi 
preserved their rights and would not be unreasona! 
By reason of this co-operation, the opinion prevails th 
the bill will be generally used and that there wil! 

no litigation on the subject such as marked the previou 
effort of the commission to make a uniform through bj 


Eastern States Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
Association Meets 


Organization of the Eastern States Blast Furnac 
and Coke Oven Association, comprising blast furnac: 
and coke oven superintendents and operating officials, 
formed in Pittsburgh last July, was completed at a 
meeting and dinner held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Thursday evening, Dec. 1. About 70 men active 
in the operation of blast furnaces and coke oven plants 
attended the meeting, which was featured by the pres- 
entation of papers by Paul O. Menke, superintendent 
of blast furnaces, Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa., on “The Disintegration of Blast Furnace Linings 
and the Effect of Zine on Brick Work,” and by Charles 
R. Meissner, of the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, on 
“Methods Now in Use for Testing By-product Coke.” 
The refractories industry was represented at the meet- 
ing and H. Koppers, the inventor of the Koppers by- 
product coke oven, also attended and spoke briefly on 
by-product plants. 

James G, West, Jr., general superintendent, Eliza 
furnaces; Jones & Laughiin Steel Co., is president of 
the association, which includes in its membership men 
from plants as far west as Cleveland and Steubenville, 
Ohio, and east to Philadelphia. E. H. Collester, super- 
intendent by-product plant, LaBelle Iron Works, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, is secretary and treasurer. The direc- 
tors chosen at the meeting are Roy Heffner, superin- 
tendent, Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa.; 
George Hohl, superintendent of blast furnaces, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; H. A. Berg, superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Johnstown, Pa.; L. E. Riddle, superintendent, city 
furnaces, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and George 
W. Vreeland, superintendent of blast furnaces, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Mingo, Ohio. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are a mutual exchange of ideas, through the 
presentation of papers on blast furnace and coke plant 
problems and their discussion. Meetings are not to be 
held at any stated time, but are to be called from time 
to time. 


Engineering Advertisers of Chicago Publish 
Monthly Bulletin 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Association of Chi- 
cago is now publishing a monthly bulletin in the in- 
terest of its members. The bulletin gives a digest of 
the speeches made at the various meetings and also 
includes other information and facts regarding the 
movement of goods from industry to industry, personal 
notes, ete. The current copy includes an address by 
Kenneth Groesbeck, vice-president Harry Porter Co., 
New York, on “The Baconian Theory of Advertising.” 

The first issue contains no advertising, but in later 
editions a small amount of advertising will be accepted, 
as the board of directors has agreed to devote two 
pages, divided into ten spaces each, to this publicity. 
This necessarily will limit the number of advertisers 
to twenty, and this space is sold merely to meet the 
cost of publishing. 


New York Industrial Engineers to Meet 


The St. Lawrence ship channel and power project 
is the subject selected for the dinner meeting of the 
New York Chapter of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers, to be held at the Café Boulevard, New York, 
Dec. 13. Dr. R. S. MacElwee, formerly director 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, now di- 
rector of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, is scheduled to address the meeting on the 
subject. The address will be illustrated with drawings 
and maps. General discussion will follow. 














Double Helical or Herringbone Gears 


Elements of Design to Combine Adequate 
Strength with Smooth and Continuous Action 
and a Minimum of Friction of Contact Surfaces 


— BY HOWARD 


study the conditions existing in the action of 

helical gears, and if possible to establish thereby 
the principles basic to the best possible design of any 
double helical gearing. The term “best design” may 
ve detailed as that which offers to the greatest degree 
the following qualifications: 

Tooth strength commensurate with service, 

Minimum friction of contact surfaces, 

Smoothness or continuity of action. 

Obviously, there are the following variables for any 
pitch diameter: circular pitch, height of tooth, or ad- 
lendum and dedendum; helical angle; width of face; 
tooth shape (cycloidal or involute), from which to 
choose the best combination or proportions. We will 
eliminate from these variables, in this discussion, the 
“tooth form” and adopt the 20-deg. involute. 


| T is the purpose of the following to investigate and 


Tooth Strength 


Unlike spur teeth (where under certain conditions 
t is possible to have the tooth pressure applied to the 
point of the tooth, having a lever arm of practically 
the tooth depth) in the helical tooth, of proper width 
of face relative to circular pitch, the lines of contact 
extend obliquely across the tooth surface from a point 
at the root, intersecting the pitch line, to a point at the 
top of the tooth. Thus the average tooth load is ap- 
plied at the pitch line, and the lever arm A is nearly 
half that of the spur, indicating a tooth practically 
twice the strength of a spur tooth. This assumption, 





Fig. 1. 


however, is not safe or literally true, as for instance— 
on the section of face L’ (Fig. 1) the average leverage 
s at A’, and for the section L” is A”, etc. The point 
at which we can consider the leverage as applied de- 
pends upon the length of face L’ or L” which we can 
onsider relative to the reinforcing effect of adjacent 
sections of the tooth. 

It will not be necessary to develop any theory in this 
respect, but probably as a matter of strength only, it 
would be safe to consider a helical tooth approximately 
yne and one-half times as strong as a spur tooth of 
same tooth section. There is also, of course, the elimi- 
nation of any shock in the helical tooth, and it is 
ilways impossible to theorize in respect to shock. 


Friction of Tooth Surfaces 


Two problems entering into the reduction of tooth 
friction are: 

To confine the tooth action to that part of the tooth 
urve nearest the pitch line, where rolling contact, 
instead of sliding, is obtained. 

Friction during the arc of approach is always 
greater than in the are of recess, indicating possibly 
the desirability of decreasing the first and increasing 
the latter. This might be carried to the point of having 
ares of recess only, provided the strength of the tooth 





*Chief engineer Woodard Machine Co., Wooster, Ohio. 
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shape and other conditions are not excessively impaired. 
This, however, would be undesirable, as the portion of 
dedendum near the pitch line (rolling contact) would 
be sacrificed, were the pinion to have addendum only. 
Doubtless there is a ratio of addendum to dedendum 
which, in relation to other considerations of strength, 
ete., might be said to give the least practicable amount 
of friction. 

Assume first the usual conditions of equal addenda 
for pinion and gear, or the arcs of approach and re- 
cess equal. By making the addendum and dedendum 
as short as possible, we can keep the contact area close 
to the pitch line, or as much as possible within the area 
of rolling contact. In order, for a given circular pitch, 
to reduce the addendum to a minimum, it is first neces- 
sary to establish an equation of relationship between 
the addendum and the are of contact. There are limits 
of the are of contact relative to the circular pitch. 

Referring to Fig. 2, being a section of any spur or 
helical pinion normal to the axes: Path of point of con- 


B 
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<< 
} 
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Fig. 2. 


tact re es Apbroach path. TP Recess 

path. aa’ on base circle =: TP and arc of recess (on 

TK = TP y AL. _TP Are of 

, : AM cos 20 

approach TK’ (and aa” on base circle). TK’ = 

TP’> AT TP For gears of equal addenda TP = 

AM cos 20 

TP’ and TK = TK’ or arcs of approach and recess are 

equal. (See Note A.) Total are of action K’TK. 
In a spur gear, the circular pitch must be less than 

the are of action K’TK, for continuous motion. 

PA = Outside radius. 

MA = Base circle radius. 

AT = Pitch radius. 

MT = AT sin 20°. 

MP = V (PA)*— (MA)’*. 

PT = MP — MT = V(PA)* — (MA)’ — AT sin 20°. 

PT____V (PA)'’— (MA)*— AT sin 20° 


cos 20° — cos 20° 


pitch line) 


TK =TK’ 





and K’TK = twice this. 
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Take a pinion of 20-in. pitch diameter; then AT = 
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ore a) 
Bes 
we 0 i M—AT cos 20° = 9.397 i N for different 13 ine : aie ; 
Bee fh, 10 in., AM = AT cos 20° = 9.597 in. Now for differe until its tangent —————., so long as X does not becon 
bs ; values of addendum, AP assumes values shown in Table h y. if x 
I. Solving the equation, the values of TK (= TK’) ess than f. cP om 
; and the are of action (= TK + 7’K) also appear in x’TK = circular pitch, tan a = ~~ and Y ar 
‘ Table I Y tan « 
’ — Table I t — ATK _ CP iy b 
¢ \d ida AT TK Arc of Action anc= ——_— —_—- ut X must not be less than rs 
: iz sae of in Tt e 84 in Referring to the 20-in. pitch diameter pinion, ar 
chet 114 in 1] 2.94 in 5.88 in. the curve for addendum relative to are of action, and 
| <= +# i: “ye oe : 34 “ letting a = 45 deg.: 
g 4 in. 4 in : ° 0. . - ——— * 4 le 
Pe ly in 10% in. 1.34 in. 2.68 in. Assume eight teeth giving a circular pitch of 7.85 in. 
; If the three tooth curves be considered as located The diametral pitch = 0.4, and for standard tooth 
re at certain intervals on the face of a helical tooth, the (spur) we would have an addendum of - 21% in 
. line P’ P (Fig. 3) becomes (in projection) the actual oe 
r line of contact for the instant that the pitch point T fox, fer wail stead sth tot os, in) 
' oe Getic 
B The pitch normal to the tooth surfaces would be 
—t—£ C. P. x cos 45° = 0.707 C. P. To give stand- 
\ > ard tooth proportion on this section (equiv. D. P. 
ro T 1 
> —= —0.572) the addendum would be —-5- = =<=s5 = 
- 5.5 ) D. P. 0.572 
e | 1.75 in. — , 
\ —- For 1.75 in. addendum, the arc of action is 7.8 in., 
~*~, which is practically equal to the C. P. of 7.85 in. and 
1 is the condition for continuous contact across the fac« 
ila of the pinion. ; ; 
ee Assume 12 teeth, giving a circular pitch = 5.24 in., 
and diameter pitch = 0.6. Standard addendum for spur 
Spr . 0.8 ; 
; ae *~ 4 t tooth = oe = 1.67 in. and for stub- i i 1.33 in. 
™ ax ‘ 
~~ ig Normal pitch = 0.707 x 5.24 in. = 3.7 in. and equivalent 
SS 1 
z . D. P. = 0.85. The addendum would be- 085 = = 1.18 in. 
x= 0 
Y SS Stn i 2 te: and from curve the are of action = 5.65 in., showing 
~~ p —_ 
, . * } fg dp 
' dp = Equivalent dp = ————_————. = —*— 
CP. Sia oe C.P. X cos. a cos. a 
; Y le -X-¥ -> Assume 16 teeth, circular pitch = 3.93 in. and —_ 
: < x > etral pitch = 0.8. Standard addendum (spur) = Te = 
te 0.8 
a Fig. 3—-Developed Plan View 1.25 in.; stub addendum = 03> 1 in. 
of the middle curve is on the center line AB. Or in Normal pitch = 0.707 x 3.93 in. = 2.775 in. and 
plan view (developed) thus, Let X = length of face equivalent diametral pitch = 1.15. Standard addendum 
parallel with axis, covering the line of contact or within for 1.15 diametral pitch —- = 0,87 in., and from curve, 
which the pitch point traverses the are of action. es tale 4.35 on 15 ; 
, . . £ — . yr OV 
Let Y = length of face parallel with axis, between * C OF ac i" in., showing overlap. 
ae Oman ae ad Assume 20 teeth, circular pitch = 3.1416 in. and 
axially opposite sections of successive teeth, or = length diametral pitch = 1. Standard atiienden (sper) 
of face in which the helix advances one circular pitch. 0.8 , 
If X = Y (then also are of action = the circular ——s in.; stub addendum = i= 0.8 
pitch) there will be continuous contact across the face Normal pitch = 0.707 x 3.1416 in. = 2.22 in. and 
| of the pinion at any instant. If Y is greater than X, equivalent diametral pitch = 1.415. Standard adden- 
part of the face is not in contact at any instant, with for 1.415 di 1 ni e 0.707 j 
f consequent loss of effective face, (Circular pitch is GUM tor 2. 15 diametral pitch 1.415 U0 In., ant 
greater than are of action). from curve, the arc of action — 3.65 in., showing over- 
Unlike the case of the spur gear, where it is impos- lap. a , 
sible to have the circular pitch greater than the arc of , ee hed =i, — pitch = 2.092 in. and 
action and maintain continuity of action, it is here pos- ‘ lametral pite tandard addendum = 0.667 in.; 
sible, though undesirable, provided the face is wide stub addendum = TE =0.533 in. 
enough to insure one complete line of contact and a Normal pitch = 0.707 x 3.93 in 2.775 in. and 
° ° A é — ° 2 Od _— ‘i +» allt 
fraction of a second line. alent diametral pitch = 2.12. Standard addendum for 
It is therefore necessary to utilize the full face, that 1 ; 
the circular pitch be not greater than the arc of action. 2.12 diametral pitch = 912 0.47 in., and from curve 
It is even desirable that Y be less than X, so that the the are of action — 2.5 in , showing overlap. 
lines of contact overlap, thus insuring against having 
any gap Table II—Elements of 20-In, Pitch Diameter Pinion or Gear, 
a} o : ; sit Se y . 
On this basis therefore (if the circular pitch = the ee sae er 
are of action) the helical angle (a) cannot be greater 8 im 16 a 30 
than 45 deg., in which case X = Y =—K’'TK. Diametral pitch 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 15 
Circular pitch... 7.85in. 5.24in. 3.93in. 3.14in. 2.09 in 
X=Y: Standard adden- 
/\ . or 
1) Z gf1s hy Q: dum (3) 2.5 in. 1.67in. 1.25in. 1.0 in. 0.67 in 
: } Ns {—Stub addendum 
ie \/ yt 45" * (<3) 2.0 in. 1.33in. 1.0 in. 0.8 in. 0.53 in 
J / | nM a ee . .oo IN, : I Q nh. ).o0 In 
hntmnnisihalimaterat TE natsssih Y D.P. 
aati z c 5—Normal circular 
Fig. 4. pitch ..... . 6.5 in. 3.7 in. 2.77in. 2.22in, 1.48 in 
; os a“ . , . . 6—Equivalent dia- 
Maintaining 45 deg a, if the circular pitch is metral pit a- 0.572 0.85 1.15 1.415 2.12 
less than are of action, X is greater than Y, and there 7 ——- adden- 1.7% in. 1.18in. 0.87{n. 0.707 0.474 
is overlapping of lines of contact as dotted in Fig. . Pg a a ala a Mc ‘im. BSr in 
Also if the circular pitch is less than the arc of ac- ME SED isc 5a. 7.8 in. 5.65in. 4.35in. 3.65in. 2.5 in 
tion the helical angle may be increased until X again ° - bigeath weber} 7.85 in. 5.24in. 3.93in. 3.14in. 2.09 in 
st Tal ° ° 10 , an 
— Y (condition of no overlapping of lines of contact) (XY) ..+-—0.05 in.t 0.41 in. 0.42in. 0.51in, 0,41 in. 
_. sa . ; 
to a value a whose tangent is er and K’TK is *From curve 1, Fig. 5. Loss of face. 
£3 7 : eS : X = K’'TK X cotan gq; for 45 deg. = K’TK X 1. 
Hel greater than X or Y. The angle a may be increased Y = CP X cotan q; for 45 deg. = CP X 1. 
a 
% } 
4 
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In Table II is shown the resulting relation between 
1e circular pitch and the addenda of line 7, which 
.ddenda give standard tooth proportions on a section 
ormal to the tooth face, or at 45 deg. with the axis 
f the gear. 

Comparison of curves 1 and 2 shows that the use 
f standard tooth proportions on this normal section 
‘ive addenda (for the range up to 7.8 in. circular pitch, 
ightly greater than necessary, if it is desired only that 
nes of action on the successive teeth have no overlap, 
nd also no gap, across the gear face, or, in other 
vords, if the circular pitch is maintained equal to the 
re of action, as shown by curve l. 

Some overlap is desirable rather than otherwise, so 

e use of standard tooth proportions on normal sec- 

n is indicated as being about right for 45 deg. 


Changes with Decreasing Spiral Angle 


In like manner, let us investigate conditions if a 
iral angle of 23 deg. is used, a = 23 deg. 

Assume 8 teeth, circular pitch = 7.85 in., diametral 
tech — 0.4, standard addendum = 2% in. 


Usual stub addendum = 2 in., all as before. 
The pitch normal to the tooth surfaces would be 
reular pitch x cos, 23° = 7.85 in. x 0.92 = 7.22 in. 
: : T Z 
Equivalent diameter pitch ==s5~= 0.435, and 
(.424 
indard addendum = 2.3 in. 


0.435 © 
And from curve 1 the are of action 
considerable overlap. 


9.5 in., show- 








Where X = length of face parallel with axis over 
vhich line of contact extends on a tooth surface (See 
lig. 3) X = are of action x cot a. 

Distance Y = distance across face between like 
points on successive teeth: 

Y = CP x cota 
\nd, in this case, 
X =9.5 in. x 2.855 = 22.4 in. 
Y = 7.85 in. x 2.855 = 18.5 in. 
xX—Y 3.9 in. overlap across face. 


e III—Elements of 20-In. Pitch Diameter Pinion or Gear, 
with 23-Degree Spiral Angle 





Number of Teeth-——————. 
& 12 16 20 30 


‘ircular pitch... 7.85in. 5.24in. 3.93in. 3.14in. 2.09 in 
Normal circular 
BIC ccs cusses 7.22in, 4.83in. 3.61in. 2.89 in. 1.92 in 
Equivalent dia- 
metral pitch... 0.435 0.65 0.87 1.085 1.635 
Standard adden- 
y dum .......... 2.3 in. 1.541n. 1.151in. 0.92in. 0.614in. 
-Are of action®.. 9.5 in. 6.95in. 5.5 in. 4.55im. 3.22 in. 
b—X tescecccecsececne’ in. 16.36 in. 12.92 in. 10.7 in. 7.58 in. 
—Y . wee eeescscess 18.5 in. 12.3 in. 9.251in. 7.4 in. 4.92 in. 
‘—Overlap (X—Y) 3.9 in. 4.05in. 3.67in. 3.3 in. 2.66 in. 





*From curve 1, Fig. 5. 


It therefore appears that in using standard tooth 
proportions for the section of tooth normal to the tooth 
surface, we have a larger tooth section for the 23 deg. 
angle than the 45 deg., as of course is evident from 
casual inspection. 
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It also appears that while, in the 45 deg. angle tooth 
so proportioned, we have contact lines with practically 


ATA, 
/ | i | 


* F . 
Fig. 6. 


no overlap, or the sum of the projected lines of con- 
tact; X — the face (about) or =2 = F + 
F 
y 
Fz length of total pro- 
— ( jected line of contact. 
With the 23 deg. angle tooth so proportioned, we 
have considerable overlap. This of course is due to the 
greater length of addendum, and the resulting greater 
are of contact for the same circular pitch. 


= Number of lines of contact across the face. 


-=x for given face F. 


an - 
- a 
. F 
Fig. 7. 


Now let us reduce the addenda to the same values 
as used for the 45 deg. angle tooth, giving the same 
ares of action, and an extremely stubbed tooth section 


Fig. 5 Shows (1) Are of Action in 
Inches on Pitch Line vs. Addendum for 
20-deg. Involute Pinion of 20-in. Pitch 
Diameter; (2) Cireular Pitch vs. 
Standard Addendum for a 45 deg. 
and (3) for a 23 deg 


normal to the tooth surface, and make comparisons in 
Table IV. 





Table IV 
—— Number of Teeth——————., 
8 12 16 20 30 
1—Circular pitch... 7.88in. 5.24in. 3.93in. 3.141in. 2.09 in. 
2—Normal circular . 
ee ra 7.22in. 4.83 in. 3.61in. 2.89in. 1.92 fn. 
3—Addendum ..... 1.75 in. 1.18in. 0O.871in. 0.707 in. 0.47 in. 
4—Are of action... 7.8 im. 5.65im. 4.351nm. 3.65inm. 2.5 in. 
DAM cece eeeeeeeeee 18.32 in, 13.30 in. 10.22in. 8.6 in. 6.9 in. 
GF cccccansevecdee 18.5 in. 12.33 in. 9.26in. 7.4 in. 49 in. 
i—Overlap 
(X¥—Y) .....—0.18 in. 0.97in. 0.96in. 1.2 In. 1.0 In. 
Line 5 line 4 X cot 23 deg 


Line 6 


line 1 X cot 23 deg. 
Let us take the 16-tooth pinion in each case and 
assume a face F = 4 x CP = 4 x 3.93 in. = 15.72 in. 


(Considering single helical pinion or % double helical.) 
or say F = 16 in. 


Then: 

45 Deg. 23 Deg. 
eae ,iae. 9.26 in. 
av cee’ Ea 10.22 in. 
PF 
— Sal aid tates sia. ag, * SR 1.73 in. 
Fa 
niiteos heed wound danas 17.7 in 17.7 In, 
Y 


As we should expect, for the same arcs of contact, 
same pitch and same addendum, the lengths of contact 


surface across the tace *7 are equal in each case, but, 
with the 45 deg, there are 4.07 lines of contact or 4.07 


PO 
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ne teeth in contact, while in the 23 deg. there are 1.73 only. The section for 45 deg. tooth is, however, of ordina 
7 Let us compare the tooth forms on sections normal | — aa . 1 

to the tooth surfaces. «a is the helical angle on the standard tooth proportion, addendum = dp* 
ba ot pitch cylinder of the pitch line. Due to the different Tooth Pressures 


Let P = total tooth pressure on a spur tooth. 
Let p= corresponding pressure per infinitesim 
unit width of face x (Fig. 11.) 


cng saw 8° ~ 


























ft 
3 | 
ee y 
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. 3 id d 
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Fig. 11. 
p’ = resultant pressure normal to the tooth surfac« 
For the spur p’ = p. 
Fig. § For the 23 deg. helical p’ = p sec. 23 deg. = 1.086 p 
For the 45 deg. helical p’ = p sec. 45 deg. = 1.414 p 
radii of the outside, pitch and root of any tooth, it is However, the unit face, against which the pressur 
i evident that the respective helical angles of the tooth p’ is applied, has also increased to a value 2’. 
point line, the pitch line and the root line, with respect Where x’ = «x sec. 23 deg. and x sec. 45 deg. respec- 
to the axis vary. tively 
a: oc helical angle of pitch line. — 1,086 x and 1.414 x. 
a oe = - a So the pressure per original unit of face x remains 
Bis greater than a, , constant in all cases. Therefore, the angle of the helix 
—_ A is leas than c. has no effect on the bearing pressure against the tooth 
Therefore, a section across the tooth normal to the ele- Surface per unit length of contact line. : 
: ments of the surface is a warped surface. It will, how- From the above it would seem that, for a given cir- 
ever, be sufficient for our purposes to assume AA nor- ular pitch and for any helical angle, the minimum ad- 
oe mal to the pitch line elements. RS = the circular dendum which will give the conditions of the minimum 
pitch — 2 = thickness of tooth on pitch line normal to required overlapping of the contact lines of successive 
axis. teeth across the face, is that which would be standard 
for a section normal to a 45 deg. tooth, or: 
pe CP = circular pitch normal to axis. 
cme rey C’P’ = circular pitch normal to tooth surfaces. 
/ \ dp = diametral pitch, w 
/ cp ‘ d'p’ = equivalent diametral pitch of C’P’. 
Bp oe 1 C’P’ CP cos 45° __ 0.707 CP 
7 Addendum = =, = = 8 OO CO 
d’p’ T T T 
\ And CP = —— Then addendum = ll 
A a dp «dp dp 
4 E Face Relative to Helical Angle 
oa? Referring to Fig. 3, face for single helical, or % of 
Sth Boni thie si ea double, should equal at least 1% Y, and since Y = CP 
ase Pee cot a, F= 2.5 CP cot a, or more, for double helical. | | 
And corresponding dimensions on section oe ee angle of a deg. total face would 
AA =R’S'. D’ and E’. equal a out 6 ¢ FE for double helical gears. 
; ’ The selection of width of face and CP, of course, de- 
D = se &. pends on the total tooth pressure and the resulting 
R’: Shp RS oe tooth pressure per inch ‘of effective projected face, 
Pr ‘i =5 a ho bes 0.707 parallel to the axis. Considerations of tooth wear deter- 
For . see ee — 0:92. mine the allowable pressure per inch of face, rather 
Thus values of D’, R’S’, E’ for 45 deg. and 23 deg, than strength of the tooth, 
vary as the cosines of the angles, and values for 23 deg. _ Referring to Fig. 5 and the curve for the are of ac- 
0.92 id tion vs. addendum for the 20-in. pitch diameter pinion, 
. oe 1.3 times values for 45 deg. the question arises, how will this curve apply to pinions 
For example of 16-tooth pinion, circular pitch = of greater or less pitch diameter? Also, will the rule 
3.93 in.; scaled from tooth layout we have (Fig. 10)  o¢ addendum — oF give the same proportionate con- 
Section normal te tooth face 23° ditions of mle, ten. brought out in the above dis- 
Section normal to axis 23 %r 45° cussion? 

; Section normal to tooth faces Say we have a 40 in. pitch diameter pinion with 16 
teeth, or a diametral pitch of 0.4, and the same adden 
dum of 1% in. The arc of action in this case, figured 
from the formula, is 8.75 in. Here are the same pro- 
portionate conditions as we had in a 20-in. pitch diam- 

ae eter pinion having 16 teeth, where the are of action was 
si 4.35 in., and it will be noted that the two arcs are pro- 

Bie Fig. 10. portionate to the pitch diameter. The rule, therefore, 
based on this curve, becomes: 

the section of 23 deg. tooth stronger than 45 deg. tooth The are of action for any pitch diameter and any 


section for equal addenda and equal circular pitch. number of teeth is equal to that of the 20-in. pinion for 
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the same number of teeth and standard addendum, 
multiplied by the ratio of the pitch diameters. 
Or: Required arc of action = 
{ ane for 20 in, pitch diameter ) 
for same number of teeth 2Pht - (1) 
0.707 ” 20 
and addendum = —— | 
Pp 
Conditions of overlap of contact surfaces (i.e. X, Y 
and X—Y) will be a like proportion of that for the 
same number of teeth on the 20-in. pitch diameter, 


ad 
namely, +” or oP , Or, 


The arcs vary inversely as the diametral pitches (2) 

Let DP=diametral pitch of gear being considered. 

Let ARC = arc of action of gear being considered. 

Let dp-=diametral pitch for 20 in. pitch diameter 
for same number of teeth. 

Let are = are of action for 20 in. pitch diameter for 
same number of teeth. 


pd 
Then (1) ARC = are x99~ 
dp 
or (2) ARC = are X pp 
The foregoing denotes, then, the proportion of heli- 
cal or double helical teeth, where addenda of pinions 
and gears are equal, or where the ares of approach 
ind recess are equal, which will give the minimum 
height of tooth, and, therefore, restrict the contact sur- 
faces of the tooth curve to the maximum degree to that 
portion nearest the pitch line, where rolling contact 
exists. In other words, the portions of tooth curve sub- 
jected to sliding contact are reduced to the practical 
minimum. The condition of minimum practical fric- 
tion is thus established. 


Note A 


In the foregoing arcs of approach and recess have 
been assumed equal for all gear ratios, while as a mat- 
ter of fact this is true only for gears of 1:1 ratio, or 
where the pitch diameters are equal. 

Referring to Fig, 12: 

TN = BT sin 20° 
iso P’T = P’-N — TN = 
V (P’B)? — (BN)? — BT sin 20° 
and for gears of equal pitch diameters, 
iT = BT, BN = AM, PE = PA 
therefore P’T — PT, arcs of approach and recess are 
equal, and TK =—TK’. 
For larger gear— 
'N’= BT sin 20° 
ind P”’T = P*N’ — TN’= 
V (P”B’)? — (B’N’)* — B’T sin 20° 
__P’T _ V(P"B’)*— (B’N’)*— B’T sin 20° 
cos 20° — cos 20° 

Using the 20 in. pinion of Table II with addenda of 
line 7, the arcs of recess KT will be % the arcs of ac- 
tion given in line 8. Let us figure the arcs of approach 
TK” for gears of various ratios. 





TK" 


Table V 
-_—— —Number of Teeth————— 
8 12 16 20 30 
Diametral pitch 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 1.5 
Arc recess (KT) 3.9 in. 2.82in. 2.17in. 1.82in. 1.25 in. 
Are of action 
from Table I1* 7.8 in. 5.65in. 4.35 in. 3.65in. 2.5 in. 
3to1 Ratio: 
ce dapagudeens 4.75 in. 3.26in. 2.47in. 2.03in. 1.38 in 
Total arcft..... 8.65 in. 6.08 in. 4.64in. 3.85 in. 2.63 in. 
Ratio of (5) to 
CEP odtaccccae 1.11 1.075 1.065 1.055 1.05 
6 to 1 Ratio: 
ER wvessecceni $.96in. 3.44in. 2.57in. 2.1lin. 1.42 in. 
Total arcf...... 8.86in. 6.26in. 4.74in. 3.93 in. 2.67 in. 
Ratio of (8) to 
Cee (aac waenas 1.135 1.11 1.09 1.075 1.07 
12 to 1 Ratio: 
TK” whe dea emee 5.19 in. 3.54in. 264in. 2.15 in. 1.45 in. 
Total arct .... 9.09in. 6.36in. 4.8lin. 3.97in. 2.7 in 
—Ratio of (11) to 
CSR ~ ehdeueaees 1.165 1.125 1.105 1.09 1.08 
*Being the arc for a ratio of 1 to 1. 
Total are = BAT + TE” 
For 3 to 1 ratio, B’T = 30 in.; for 6 to 1, 60 in.; for 12 


1, 120 in. 


Due to the increase in the arcs of approach as the 
ratio of gearing is increased, the total arcs of action 
increase somewhat, as indicated by these percentages. 
This means that, in the higher ratios, there would be 
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a proportionately greater amount of overlap across the 
face for teeth, based on the proportions set out in the 
above discussion, than there considered. This is desir- 
able rather than otherwise. Should the designer wish 
in any particular instance he could reduce the adden- 
dum until the are of action approximates more closely 
the circular pitch. 

It will be evident, however, that for any standard, 
for tooth proportions, to be of standardizing value, it 
should apply to gears of any ratio. The proportions 
above developed, addendum = » which is based 
on the condition of shortest are of action or 1:1 ratio, 
applies as well to the higher ratios, with a slight de- 
sirable increase in face contact. It therefore fulfills 
the requirements of a standard. 


(To be concluded) 


More Steel Workers Employed 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6—The iron and steel industry 
showed an increase in employment in November of 2.2 
per cent, equivalent to 7284 workmen, when compared 
with October, according to the monthly report of the 
United States Employment Service. In metal and 
metal products there was an increase of 0.1 per cent, 
representing 80 workmen. Other industrial classifi- 
cations showing increases were paper and printing, 
4.2 per cent; lumber and its manufacture, 4 per cent; 
vehicles for land transportation, 2.7 per cent; tobacco 
manufactures, 2.2 per cent; chemicals and allied pro- 
duction, 1.3 per cent; stone clay and glass, 0.39 per 
cent; textiles and other products, 0.2 per cent. The 
total increases in nine industries was 17,144 workmen. 
Decreases in the remaining five industries amounted 
to 9925, so that the net gain was 7219, or 0.46 per 
cent. Industries showing decreases were liquors and 
beverages, 21.8 per cent; railroad repair shops, 5.6 per 
cent; food and kindred products, 2 per cent; leather 
and its finished products, 1.5 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous inustries 0.8 per cent. 

Among iron and steel centers showing increases 
were Johnstown, Pa., 0.4 per cent; Pittsburgh, 2.3 per 
cent; Birmingham, Ala., 1.5 per cent; Buffalo, N. Y., 
1.5 per cent; and Cleveland 0.82 per cent. 


New York Attorneys Protest Against Patent 
Office Delays 


Protesting against the delay on the part of the 
Patent Office in granting patents, 75 patent attorneys 
of New York met last week and passed resolutions 
calling on Congress for a remedy. The principal 
speaker was Ex-Commissioner Thomas Ewing, who said 
that over 57,000 inventions were now lying in the 
Patent Office awaiting examination. Inventors are 
compelled to wait years, he said, before they can ob- 
tain capital with which to finance their inventions, due 
to the unwillingness of business men to put money 
into an invention unprotected by a patent. During 
this period of unemployment and depression, Congress 
should do everything in its power to encourage de- 
velopment of new industries. 

Congressman Bond, New York, assured the meet- 
ing that he would work for the passage of a bill now 
before the House of Representatives which would in- 
crease the number and the salaries of the technical 
staff of the Patent Office. A committee was appointed 
to work for the desired improvements. 


The Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., motor- 
cycles, is gradually increasing operations. During 
November the company turned out 1000 machines, 
leaving on its books orders for 5000. The manage- 
ment is planning to develop its English business, which, 
up to the war, showed considerable promise. 


The Kalman Co., 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of steel reinforcing bars, will commence 
the immediate erection of its proposed plant at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, with initial unit to be 120 x 375 ft. 
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PICKETING RESTRICTED 


Supreme Court Says There Must Be No Intimi- 
dation or Enforced Discussion 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6—Speaking through Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft, the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a decision handed down yester- 
day in the case of the American Steel Foundries, peti- 
tioner, vs. Tri-City Trades Council, et al., held in sub- 
stance that “missionaries” in picketing are permissible, 
but that the line must be drawn at intimidation. The 
Chief Justice also took up the issue as to whether “in- 
terference of a local labor organization by persuasion 
and appeal to induce a strike against low wages is 
without lawful excuse and malicious.” 

“We think not,” says the decision. “Labor unions 
are recognized by the Clayton act as legal when insti- 
tuted for mutual help and lawfully carrying out their 
legitimate objects.” It was held that where personal 
rights and privileges are interfered with by the labor 
pickets the picketing is invalid, but where there is no 
interference the picketing may be valid, while threats 
are never lawful. The decision, concurred in in sub- 
stance by Justice Brandeis and dissented from by Jus- 
tice Clarke, came up to the Supreme Court on an ap- 
peal brought by the American Steel Foundries grow- 
ing out of a strike at its plant at Granite City, Ill. It 
reverses the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in part and affirms it in part and remands the case to 
the Federal District Court of Illinois for modification 
of its decree. Action was brought by the American 
Steel Foundries in the District Court to prevent injury 
to its plant by the strike called in an effort to force an 
increase in wages. The District Court granted an in- 
junction against the defendants on the ground that a 
strike could not be conducted peacefully and that there 
was danger of injury to the plant. The Trades Coun- 
cil appealed to the Court of Appeals. The question 
was raised as to the jurisdiction of the District Court 
and the scope of the injunction as well as to the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence to justify belief that the plant 
would be injured by the strike. The decision of the 
district judge was reversed by the Court of Appeals 
and the last step was an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Picket Line Established 


The company, a New Jersey corporation, normally 
employs about 1600 men at its Granite City plant. The 
council declared a strike and established a picket line 
outside of the plant. In the course of the picketing, 
there were a number of violent assaults, evidence cited 
by the court said, by picketers upon the employees as 
they went to and from work. 

The company filed a bill in the Circuit Court, South- 
ern District of Illinois, to enjoin the council and a num- 
ber of individual defendants from continuing the strike. 
It charged a conspiracy to injure the business of the 
company by intimidation, violence and other means. 
The court issued a temporary injunction, preventing 
further trouble, and later the injunction was made per- 
manent. This restrained the defendants from in any 
way or manner whatsoever, by use of persuasion, 
threats or personal] injury, interfering with, hindering, 
obstructing or stopping any person from going to and 
from his work. In addition, the injunction forbade the 
defendants from assembling, loitering or congregating 
in the neighborhood of the plant for the purpose of 
picketing or maintaining at or near the premises of the 
company or on the streets leading to the premises any 
pickets to obstruct the company in the free operation 
of its plant. 

Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
latter struck out the word “persuasion” from the decree 
and modified the words regarding picketing by adding 
to them the words “in a threatening or intimidating 
manner.” The case then was appealed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Application of Clayton Act 


The Supreme Court, explaining that the case as it 
relates the picketers involved application of Section 20 
of the Clayton act, forbidding an injunction against 
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peaceful persuasion of others to cease employmer 
against peaceful picketing and peaceful assembly for 
lawful purpose, held that these declarations do not i 
troduce any new principle into the equity jurispruden 
of the Federal courts. The decision said they a 
“merely declaratory of what was the best practi 
always.” 

The decision then proceeds: 

“If in their attempts at persuasion or communic: 
tion, those of the labor side adopt methods which, how 
ever lawful in their announced purpose, inevitably lea 
to intimidation and obstruction, then it is the court’: 
duty—and the terms of Section 20 of the Clayton ac: 
do not modify this—to limit what the propagandists < 
as to time, manner and place, so as to prevent infrac 
tions of the law and violations of the right of the em 
ployees and of the employer for whom they wish to 
work. 

“In going to and from work, men have a right to 
as free a passage without obstruction as the streets 
afford, consistent with the rights of others to enjoy 
the same privilege. We are a social people, and th 
accosting by one of another in an inoffensive way and 
an offer by the one to communicate and discuss infor- 
mation with a view to influencing the other’s action 
are not regarded as aggression or a violation of that 
other’s rights. If, however, the offer is declined, as it 
may rightfully be, then persistence, importunity, fol- 
lowing and dogging become unjustifiable annoyance 
and obstruction which is likely soon to savor of intimi- 
dation. From all of this the person sought to be in- 
fluenced has a right to be free and his employer has a 
right to have him free.” 

Chief Justice Taft then points out that under the 
circumstances it was idle to talk of “peaceful communi- 
cation” and that the name “picket” indicated a militant 
purpose “inconsistent with peaceable persuasion.” When 
one or more assaults or disturbances ensued, they char- 
acterized the whole campaign, the decision says, “which 
became effective because of its intimidating character.’’ 


Enforced Discussion 


“The law does not look with favor on an enforced 
discussion of the merits of the issue between individ- 
uals who wish to work, and groups of those who do 
not,” the decision states, “under conditions which sub- 
ject the individuals who wish to work to a severe test 
of their nerve and physical strength and courage.” 

In making a distinction between peaceful persuasion 
or communication and unlawful picketing, the court 
says “each case must turn on its own circumstances.” 

“We think that the strikers and their sympathizers 
should be limited to one representative for each point 
of ingress and egress in the plant or place of business,” 
the Chief Justice continues, “and that all others be en- 
joined from congregating or loitering at the plant or 
in the neighboring streets by which access is had to th« 
plant, that such representatives should have the right 
of observation, communication and persuasion but with 
special admonition that their communications, argu- 
ments and appeals shall not be abusive, libelous, or 
threatening, and that they shall not approach individ 
uals together but singly. This is not laid down as a 
rigid rule, but only as one which should apply to this 
case under the circumstances disclosed by the evidence 
and which may be varied in other cases.” 

The decision also points out that the right to com- 
bine for a lawful purpose has not in many years been 
denied by a court and that the strike is a lawful instru- 
ment. 


A general meeting of the Michigan Foundrymen’ 
Association is to be held in Kalamazoo, Dec. 13. J. 
Edgar Lee, Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, 
is president; E. N. Turner, Manistee Iron Works. 
Manistee, is treasurer, and A. W. Blodgett, Kelse) 
Building, Grand Rapids, is secretary. 





The Republic Iron & Steel Co. again has its plate mil! 
in operation at Youngstown, Ohio, producing plate for 
large outside diameter pipe. 
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CORRUGATED ELBOWS 


Machinery for Manufacture of One-Piece Elbows, 
4 to 8 In. in Diameter and of No. 26 
Gage Material 


By separating the process into its elements and pro- 
viding a machine for each operation, the Niagara Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, Buffalo, is enabled to offer an 
equipment for the manufacture of one-piece corrugated 
elbows, including the modern idea of quantity produc- 
tion. 

The equipment comprises a squaring shear; corru- 
gating machine; corrugated forming roll; elbow com- 
pressor; elbow bending machine, and crimping machine. 
With the machine units properly grouped the work 
passes from machine to machine through the complete 
cycle of operations without lost motion. The equip- 





In the First Operation the Sheet Is Corrugated 

ment is designed to take material of No. 26 gage and 
lighter, and is said to accommodate without readjust- 
nent sheets showing more than an ordinary variation 
in thickness. 

Blank sheets, when not purchased correct as to size, 
but of the proper width, are squared to size on the 
hear. The blank is then placed on the table of the 
‘orrugating machine against the front and side gages. 
[he treadle is depressed and the sheet automatically 
feeds between the two corrugating rolls which have re- 
esses for inserting additional corrugations for differ- 

sizes of elbows. They produce an offset in the cor- 
igations on one edge of the sheet, thus providing a 
loser lap joint on the elbow. The corrugating machine 
s shown in the illustration and the forming roll also. 
he latter is used for the second operation in which the 
pipe is formed from the corrugated sheet. The blank 

placed on the table of the forming roll, against the 

le and back gages. The rolls are then closed. A 
vertical moving slide puts an initial bend in the start- 
ing end of the blank. A friction clutch starts the rolls 
in motion, forming the sheet into a pipe. The machine 
can be adjusted to various sizes of elbows. 

In the third operation the corrugated pipe is com- 
pressed on the compressor shown in the illustration. 
A ring is inserted in each end of the pipe, which is then 
locked in the mold of the machine, one stroke of which 
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compresses the corrugations. While the compressed 
pipe is being removed from the mold, the rings are 
slipped out. The mold is adjustable for various sizes 
of elbows by means of steel rings, inserts and liners, 
The amount of compression can also be varied. 
Bending the compressed pipe comprises the fourth 





The Second Step Is Forming the Pipe from the 
Corrugated Sheet 


operation, the machine for the purpose being shown 
in the three accompanying illustrations, two of which 
show the bending operation in detail. The compressed, 
corrugated pipe is clamped firmly on the chucks of the 
machine operation of which causes the chucks to form 
an angle of 90 deg. with each other, opening the corru- 
gations on the outer curve of the elbow and slightly 
compressing the corrugations on the inner curve or 
throat, thereby pinching the seams, always placed in 
the throat, more firmly together. Adjustments and 





Machine for Compressing the Corrugated | 
extra chucks and clamps are provided for various sizes 
of elbows. 

One spot weld is made on each end of the elbow and 
one end then crimped on the company’s No. 7 power 
bench machine, equipped with crimping rolls. 

The four operations can be performed by three oper- 
ators. The elbows produced are said to be uniform in 





The Elbow Bending Machine Used in the Fourth Operation Is Shown at the 
Left. The bending operation is shown in detail in the two illustrations above, 
the one at the left being before and the one at the right after the bend 
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diameter, accurately bent to right angles, with well- 
rounded backs, tight throat seams and evenly radiat- 
ing corrugations. It is also claimed that there is no 
stretching of the metal at the top of the corrugation 


PRICES TOO HIGH 


Remarkable Allegations Made by Federal Trade 
Commission 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Denial by Justice Jennings 
Bailey, in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, of the motion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to compel coke and iron and steel manufacturers 
to submit advance sheets in the cost reporting case, has 
been followed by the filing with the court of an 
amended answer by the commission. This answer 
seeks to justify the efforts of the commission to make 
the manufacturers produce monthly cost reports. 
Justice Bailey having granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the commission from securing these facts. 

Hearing on the injunction had been set for Thurs- 
day of the present week, but has been indefinitely post- 
poned to permit the filing of a reply to the amended 
answer. In the amended answer, the commission, 
speaking through its attorneys, Jesse C. Adkins and 
William T. Chantland, makes sharp comment regard- 
ing what it calls profiteering in coal last year, in an 
attempt to show the public need for the gathering of 
the data desired. 

The commission mentions the unusual decline in 
prices of agricultural products in an effort to show 
that steel prices are out of line. In this connection, 
the answer says: 


The results of the information required by the commission 
are now and will be during the 
value to the public generally, 


immediate future of particular 
to Congress, and to the trade 
for the reason that, as is common knowledge, price readjust 
ments are at the present time very much out of line and 
harmony, and steel and steel commodities have 
declined from the war prices much less than on many other 
commodities, whereas, 
notably 


prices on 


prices of many other commodities 
agricultural commodities, to the producer, have de- 
clined down to or below pre-war prices (for example, oats 
and corn selling in agricultural districts at 20c. and less per 
bushel), that as a result of the general feeling that the price 
readjustments in the steel and iron industry are out of line, 
the people generally have stopped buying, or are buying only 
as little as possible, and that this has an effect, 
properly or improperly, upon the 
structure, and that it is, 


whether 
whole industrial and trade 
therefore, of prime importance that 
the truth and facts relating thereto be ascertained and made 


public—not so as to identify results as to any individual con- 
cern (and it is not the purpose or intention of the commis- 
sion to publish facts so as to identify results of individual 
concerns), but the truth and facts as to the entire industry; 


and to disseminate such true facts, it is essential and neces- 


sary that the commis 


ion gather and compile the facts called 


for in its forms (which activities were temporarily enjoined 


in this suit). 


The amended answer in large measure is a revised 
compilation of the original answer dealing with the 
authority of the commission to get the data under 
Section 6 of the Federal trade act, the manufacturers 
denying the jurisdiction of the commission. The com- 
mission in turn denies that compliance by the pro- 
ducers with orders and answers to its questionnaires 
will subject them to unnecessary expense and loss in 
the preparation of reports and in making provisions 
therefor in their system of accounts. It is further 
stated that requirements of the commission are not 
unreasonable or an abuse of discretion. 

The claim of the attorneys for the commission that 
“prices on steel and steel commodities have declined 
from the war prices much less than on many other 
commodities” is interesting to say the least. But its 
accuracy will not stand the test of actual conditions. 
At the outset, the comparison in the decline between 
steel and agricultural prices is not considered to be 
well taken. The drop in agricultural prices has been 
exceptional and is far from representative. At the 
same time, the decline in steel prices under so-called 
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which is detrimental to the strength or the breaking | 

the surface scale that mars the appearance and invite 
corrosion. The entire equipment may be driven by a 
5 hp. motor. 


war prices has been distinctly sharp and is much 
greater than that in many other lines, such as in build- 
ing materials and in retail prices. The market to-day, 
as a study of the market shows, is only about 25 per 
cent above 1913 prices and as the industry is so pain- 
fully aware, a large tonnage is being produced at an 
actual loss, and will continue to be until transportation 
rates are materially reduced. Therefore, the state- 
ment in the commission’s amended answer falls far 
short of truly reflecting the situation. The buyers’ 
strike referred to is a part of a world-wide economic 
condition prevailing at present through numerous 
causes, one of which undoubtedly was the inflation of 
prices, labor and transportation costs, and which 
existed in all lines. To say that conditions in the steel 
industry were responsible for this development is taken 
to be an attempt to draw a conclusion not founded on 
fact and cannot be on the plea that the steel industry 
is the barometer of trade. Steel, as is evident, is not 
a commodity purchased by the average consumer and 
it was the attitude of the latter in halting purchases 
that started the so-called buyers’ strike. 


Estimates Present Pig Iron Production 
Costs in Three Centers 


In an article on “The Manufacture of Pig Iron” in 
the Griffin Bulletin of November, published by the 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, G. S. Evans, superintendent 
cupola division, presents estimates of the cost of mak- 
ing pig iron in the three principal producing centers, 
based upon materials acquired at current market 
quotations: 

Pittsburgh 


Chicago Birmingham 


Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
RR oe eee ack 1.8 $12.42 1.8 $10.17 eet $4.89 
Limestone . v= OS 0.48 0.4 0.48 0.4 0.40 
Cee. oon es Sian 1.0 4.50 1.0 7.00 1.6 8.00 
Mis. supplies and 
relining ... ‘ 0.81 0.81 0.94 
Labor 2 1.08 1.08 1.35 
Cost per gross ton $19.29 $19.54 $15.58 


The Chamberlin-Roome Steel Co. 


A new corporation has been organized in Chicago 
to engage in the merchandising of steel products, to 
be known as the Chamberlin-Roome Steel Co. The 
executives are all men who have been identified for a 
period of years with that district. They include 
Charles M. Chamberlin, president; William A. Roome, 
vice-president and treasurer, and Walter D. Monroe, 
secretary. 

The general warehouse of the company is located 
at Thirty-ninth Street and Ashland Avenue, in 
the central manufacturing district, which is practically 
the center of the city, and affords excellent distribution 
facilities for the local trade and is served by the Chi 
cago Junction Railway for out-of-town shipments. 
Offices will be maintained both at the warehouse and 
in the Continental and Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing. It is the intention of the company to carry a com- 
plete stock of bars, bands, hoops, blue, black, and gal- 
vanized sheets, rivets, tubes, structural shapes, plates 
and boiler supplies. Equipment will be installed to 
permit cutting to length and size, but no provision has 
been made for fabricating facilities, as it will be the 
policy of the company to adhere strictly to the mer- 
chandising of iron and steel products. 


According to a report of the Ford Motor Co., made 
last week, November production in its American and 
foreign plants would equal if not exceed that of Octo- 


ber. October production was 92,000 automobiles. The 
Highland Park, Mich., and four other American 
branches made 85,000 cars, and the Canadian and over- 
seas branch plants made 7000, with the Manchester, 
Eng., plant leading with 2000 cars. 
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BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Special Activity as Noted by Department of 
Commerce—Less Unemployment 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 7.—Continued improvement in 
ndustrial and commercial conditions is shown by 
figures just published by the Department of Commerce 
n its monthly Survey of Current Business. Greater 
sutput of textile products as well as of iron and steel 
s shown, while a widespread increase in building has 
made itself felt in lumber, cement, brick and related 
ndustries. The department notes further declines in 
prices in October, but on a much smaller scale than 
earlier in the year. This relative stability of prices 
and the improved banking situation, as evidenced by 
increased reserves, smaller loans and lower interest 
rates, are considered favorable to further business im- 
provement. The most serious drawback is stated to be 
the low price of agricultural products and the conse- 
juent decreased buying power of the farmers. . 

Retail prices on Nov. 1 showed no change, and 
wholesale prices declined slightly. Prices paid to pro- 
ducers for crops and livestock, however, still declined 
markedly_and both groups are below the 1913 level 
for the first time since the beginning of the war, while 
wholesale and retail prices are still about 50 per cent 
above that mark. Wholesale prices in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and France also declined during 
October but continued inflation increased the price 
level in Germany and Italy. 

The monthly export trade of the United States for 
the past six months is greater than in 1915, even 
making an allowance for an increase of 50 per cent 
in prices. On that basis, exports are 10 per cent 
greater than the 1913 average but imports are 10 per 
cent less. 

Unemployment conditions continued to improve in 
October. Figures for the United States as a whole 
and for New York State show more men employed 
and larger payrolls, but average earnings appear to 
be on the decline. This factor is also reflected in the 
decline in postal savings. The small excess of immi- 
gration over emigration has also helped labor condi- 
tions. 

Increased buying is reflected by greater sales in 
October by mail-order houses, and chain stores, greater 
advertising in magazines and larger postal receipts. 


Shipping Steel by Water 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5.—Interest in the possibility of 
the inland waterways for delivery of freight in quan- 
tity has been greatly quickened through the success of 
the undertaking by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. in 
use of the rivers for shipment of steel products to 
Southern and Southwestern consumers. That company 
already has sent two great fleets of barges, carrying 
approximately 400 carloads of steel products, south on 
the Ohio and Mississippi from its works in the Pitts- 
burgh district, and is preparing to continue the service 
as a regular factor in its distribution system. 

The first tow carrying about 100 freight carloads 
left the Pittsburgh harbor the last week in October and 
distributed its cargo to Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, 
Ky., Evansville, Ind., and St. Louis. The second tow, 
‘arrying 300 freight carloads of steel products, started 
down the river this week and will proceed as far as 
Memphis, Tenn., unloading parts of its cargo at sev- 
eral intermediate points. 

The use of of the river system for delivery of its 
products was undertaken by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. primarily to avoid the present excessive freight 
rates, but has been so successful that, according to com- 


pany officials, it is now the intention to make it a per- 
manent service for a wider distribution of the products 
of its mills. Not only is the company planning an in- 
‘reased use of the inland waterways system, but is 
looking into the possibility of the use of sea-going steel 
barges for delivery of steel products to Gulf points and 
also in time to ports on the Pacific Coast through the 
Panama Canal. 

The two Jones & Laughlin tows which have gone 
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down from Pittsburgh have been composed of 200-foot 
steel barges belonging to the Vesta Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the steel company. The first tow, feeling 
its way along, reached St. Louis in 14 days, as against 
an average of nine days by rail, but the second tow is 
expected to clip the time down close to rail delivery 
time, and it is the expectation of the company to be 
able eventually to make even better time than by rail. 


Research on Molding Sand 


An announcement by Alfred D. Flinn, chairman, 
Division of Engineering, National Research Council, is 
as follows: 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of molding and core 
sands are used annually in the iron, steel and non- 
ferrous foundries of America. A little of it is re-used; 
much more might be. Sands are not always correctly 
selected for specific purposes. Mixing and other treat- 
ment can secure improvement. In what ways can foun- 
dry practice as to sands be bettered? What economies 
can be realized, not only in reduced expenditure for 
sand, but also in less number of lost castings and higher 
quality of accepted product? 

Last Spring, the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation decided that thorough study of this subject 
would be profitable and asked the co-operation of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. 

The institute referred this request to the Division 
of Engineering of the National Research Council, 
of which it is a member. Through joint action 
with the division, a valuable digest of the literature has 
been made by Prof. Robert E. Kennedy, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and a large committee of foundry- 
men, engineers and scientists has been selected, under 
the genera! direction of President W. R. Bean, of the 
Foundrymen’s Association and the chairman of the di- 
vision. 

This committee on molding sand research has just 
been organized with the following officers and exe- 
cutive committee: 

Chairman: R. A. Bull, consulting engineer, Sewickley, Pa. 
Secretary: Robert E. Kennedy, assistant secretary American 

Foundrymen’s Association, 909 W. California Street, 

Urbana, Il. 

W. R. Bean, president American Foundrymen’'s Association, 

Naugatuck, Conn. 

Henry B. Hanley, metallurgist and chemist, 107 Ocean Ave- 
nue, New London, Conn 

Jesse L. Jones, metallurgist, Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prof. Henry Ries, geology department, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. Bradley Stoughton, consulting engineer, 10 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City. 
Dr. George K. Burgess, chief division of metallurgy, Bureau 

of Standards, Washington, D. C 


The committee has 35 members, representing the 
many interests in the use of molding sand. 

At a meeting of the executive committee, Nov. 26, 
in the office of division of engineering, Engineering 
Societies Building, New York, three sub-committees 
were appointed to deal, (1) with the formulation of 
standard tests for determining the working properties 
of molding sand, (2) reclamation of molding sands 
and greater use of old sands, and (3) methods of manu- 
facturing synthetic sands. A meeting of the main 
committee will be held in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York, on Dec. 9, 
to lay out a comprehensive program of research which 
will include the assigning of the various problems to 
appropriate laboratories and industrial plants. Some 
field work will be necessary in connection with these 
investigations. 

The co-operation of men having like interests in 
Canada and England is assured and invitations have 
been extended to France and Belgium. 


The Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., Pittsburg, 
Kan., has just completed a two story fireproof con- 
struction pattern shop and storage. It is also con- 


templating improvements and building for after 
Jan. 1. 
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Railroads Gain by Labor Board Decision 


Working Rules for Shop Crafts Made More Elastic and 
Give Recognition to Non-Union Workers—New Regula- 
tions Mean Saving to Carriers of $50,000,000 Annually 


BY G. L. LACHER 


CuIcaGo, Dec. 3.—A decision announced here this 
week by the United States Railroad Labor Board will 
mean a saving to the railroads of the country esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. The announcement of the board 
completes the work of that body in revising the work- 
ing rules of railroad shop crafts. The attention of the 
board was confined to the revision of rules on which 
the railroads and employees failed to come to an agree- 
ment. The revised regulations as now published in- 
clude rules which were approved by the board and 
made effective Aug. 16, additional revisions which be- 
came effective Oct. 16, and the remaining changes 
which were put into effect on Dec. 1. 

Although the new rules are far more elastic than 
those included in the National agreement which was 
framed under the Railroad Administration, the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining and union recognition 
was not abandoned. The recommendations of local 
shop committees are still to be heeded when vacancies 
are to be filled by promotion. The local committees 
are also authorized to present the cases of individual 
employees who believe they have grievances against 
the management. An important addition to the rules, 
however, is a specific provision authorizing employees 
who are not members of the shop crafts organizations 
to present grievances in person or by representatives 
of their own choice. This clause has been interpreted 
in some quarters as establishing an open shop. From 
a practical point of view, however, so long as the 
majority of the employees are unionized, negotiations 
between the men and the management will continue to 
be handled by union representatives. 


Broaden Scope of Work 


The new regulations are chiefly significant because 
they increase the authority of the management and 
broaden the scope of the work of the individual crafts. 
Under the old regulations, no employee who was in 
the service of the railroad 30 days could be discharged 
for any cause without first being given an investigation. 
Under the new rules, an employee may be suspended 
pending a hearing and if it be subsequently found that 
he has been unjustly suspended or dismissed from the 
service, he shall be reinstated with seniority rights 
unimpaired and compensated for the wage loss, if any, 
resulting from his absence from service. 

One of the principal objections of the railroads to 
the National agreement was that it defined the duties 
of each craft in such minute detail that work not re- 
quiring specialized skill was assigned to skilled work- 
men, and employees were not permitted to perform 
duties other than those specified, even though the un- 
interrupted operation of trains urgently required their 
help. Under the revised regulations, the definitions of 
the duties of various crafts have been made far more 
elastic. Thus, engineers, firemen and cranemen of 
steam shovels, ditchers, clam-shells, wrecking outfits, 
pile drivers and other similar equipment requiring re- 
pairs on the line of road, are specifically authorized to 
make such repairs as they are qualified to perform, 
notwithstanding the fact that such work is normally 
done by machinists, boilermakers, et al. Similarly it 
is specified that in running repairs, other mechanics 
than sheet-metal workers are authorized to remove 
and replace jackets and connect and disconnect pipes 
where no repairs are necessary to the jackets and pipes 
in question. 

Under the old rules, a sharp division was made 
between dead work and running repairs. Craftsmen 
assigned to running repairs were not required to do 
dead work at points where dead work forces were 


maintained. The new regulations provide that such 
craftsmen may be put on dead work, even at points 
where dead work forces are maintained, if there is no‘ 
sufficient running repair work to keep them busy. 
Specific provisions in the old rules determining the 
number of craftsmen and helpers necessary on certain 
work have been tempered in the revised regulations 
Thus the old agreement required that a boilermaker 
sent out on the road to do boilermakers’ work must be 
accompanied by a helper when such work requires a 
helper at the home point. The revised regulation 
merely provides that boilermakers sent out on the road 
be furnished with a helper when necessary. 


Transfer to Semi-Skilled Men 


Various duties formerly assigned to skilled workers 
have been transferred to semi-skilled men. Boiler 
makers’ helpers are now assigned the work of remov- 
ing and replacing grates, which was formerly done 
exclusively by journeymen boilermakers. Operators 
of electric traveling cranes with a capacity of 40 tons 
and over are now classed as linemen instead of as 
electricians, and operators of cranes of less than 4) 
tons capacity come under the classification of ground- 
men instead of linemen, as formerly. Work on stor- 
age batteries, formerly assigned exclusively to elec- 
tricians, is now to be divided between electricians and 
helpers as may be agreed upon locally. 

Under the original National agreement, carmen 
exclusively were assigned to wrecking crews. As re- 
vised, the rule provides that, when needed, men of any 
class may be taken as additional members of wrecking 
crews to perform duties consistent with their classifi- 
cation. 

Throughout the revised regulations, the divisions of 
duty as between crafts have been made less rigid, so 
that time will not be lost because the proper craftsmen 
are not immediately available and workmen will not 
be in idleness because there is not sufficient work com 
ing within the scope of their specified duties to keep 
them busy. 

Reduction of Forces 


Reduction of working forces has been facilitated 
under the revised regulations. Under the old agree- 
ment, there was no provision for a reduction of work- 
ing hours and five days’ notice had to be given men 
before they could be laid off. Under the new rule, 
hours may be reduced to 40 per week before reducing 
the force and only 48 hours’ notice need be given be- 
fore ‘such a reduction in hours is effected. On the 
other hand, when the force is to be reduced, only four 
days’ notice instead of five days need be given the 
men affected. Whereas the old agreement rigidly pro- 
vided that senior laid-off men must be given preference 
in re-employment and returned to their former posi- 
tions, the new regulation specifies that they shall be 
returned to their former positions, if possible. 

An entirely new set of rules promulgated by the 
board creates a new type of apprentice to be known 
as a special apprentice. Previously there have been 
only two kinds of apprentices, regular and helper 
apprentices. Special apprentices are to be selected 
from young men between the ages of 18 and 26 who 
have had a technical school education, and they are to 
serve only three years’ apprenticeship before becom 
ing journeymen mechanics. 


Piece Work Permitted 


One of the most important changes in the rules 
was made effective Oct. 16. This was a modification 
of Rule 1, governing hours of service, to remove all 
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inhibitions against piece work contained in the original 
National agreement and to permit the question to be 
taken up for negotiation on any individual railroad in 
the manner prescribed by the transportation act. An- 
other important change was made on Aug. 16. Formerly 
overtime at the rate of time and a half was paid for 
all Sunday and holiday work. Under the revised rule, 
employees necessary to the operation of power houses, 
millwright gangs, heat treating plant, train yard, run- 
ning repair and inspection forces, who are regularly 
assigned by bulletin to work on Sundays and holidays, 
are to be compensated on the same basis as on week 
days. 
Pay for Overtime 

Another important change made on Aug. 16, pro- 
vides that for continuous service after regular working 
hours, employees shall be paid time and one-half on 
the actual minute basis with a minimum of one hour 
for any such service performed. Under the old agree- 
nent, the employee received credit for an extra hour 
ff work if his task were not completed until a few 
minutes had elapsed beyond the even hour. 

The employees involved in the decision are in- 
luded in the six shop crafts: carmen, sheet metal 


TO PREVENT WASTE 


Heavy Losses in Foundry Practice—Report of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—In his annual report made 
publie to-day, Director H. Foster Bain, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, points out the special efforts 
‘f the bureau to aid mineral industries to re-establish 
themselves on a safe business basis to meet renewed 
foreign competition and the changed conditions of sup- 
‘ly and demand of the postwar period, showing the way 
to the possible saving of vast sums through the appli- 
ation of improved methods in the production of min- 
eral materials. 

An investigation of scrap losses in aluminum-alloy 
‘oundry practice showed that the annual losses in the 
United States amount to $1,200,000 and that universal 
idoption of methods recommended by the Bureau of 
Mines would probably result in a saving of about $600,- 
(00 per annum. Melting losses in this industry, which 
ire largely preventable, aggregate $3,000,000 yearly. 

The bureau investigated the properties and possi- 
ilities of molybdenum of which the United States 
possesses the largest known deposits, although the coun- 
try is relatively poor in high-grade deposits of some 
ther important alloying elements used in alloy struc- 
tural steels, such as automobile steels. The bureau con- 
lueted studies directed toward devising means for util- 
zing extensive deposits of low-grade iron ores that can 
not be smelted profitably by present methods. These 
tudies included investigations of the low-grade iron 
res of the Birmingham, Ala., district, the manganifer- 
‘us iron ores of the Lake Superior district, and the iron 
and steel situation in the Pacific Coast states. 

The cost of production of zinc, with the standard 
retort process, is now so high that it endangers the 
position of zine as a cheap metal. Plans have been for- 
mulated for an investigation of proposed methods for 
the electrothermic metallurgy of zinc, with a view to 
increasing the recovery of metal and lowering produc- 
tion costs. The results of an investigation regarding 
the losses of fines in the tailings of zine metals in the 
Wisconsin district indicate that the use of concentrating 
‘ables of a certain type will greatly increase recovery. 
lt is estimated that this practice would have added 
‘bout $1,000,000 annually to the value of zinc output in 
this district’ had it been in operation in 1917. 

As about one-quarter of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in the United States is used in industrial power 
plants, the waste of unburned coal and coke in the ashes 
from boiler plants has been investigated by the bureau. 
It has been possible to recover the greater part of the 
unburned fuel by washing the ashes on a concentrating 
table. As the result of a study of coal washing prob- 
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workers, machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, and 
electrical workers, who were represented at the hear- 
ings on the case by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America, the International Alliance of 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, the International 
Association of Machinists, the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers of 
America, the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


ers. All of these organizations are affiliated with the - 


American Federation of Labor and are enrolled in the 
railway employees’ department of that labor organiza- 
tion. 

There are two important qualifications to the appli- 
cation of the rules promulgated by the board. It is 
specified that the rules will not apply in instances 
where any particular carrier may have agreed with its 
employees upon any one or more rules, in which case 
the rules agreed upon shall apply on that road. It is 
also provided that the present rules are not to be 
understood or construed as carrying with them the 
interpretation placed on them by the United States 
Railroad Administration or any of its agencies. 


lems in the State of Washington, one mine has built a 
table washing plant to treat a pile of refuse amounting 
to more than 1,000,000 tons, estimated to contain 200,- 
000 tons of recoverable coal of coking quality. 

The bureau completed work on preparation and 
analysis of special alloy steels for the Navy. A com- 
prehensive report on recent developments in electric 
brass melting was finished. 


Improved Prospects in the Northwest 


SEATTLE, Nov. 30.—Operators in the iron and steel 
trade who omit lumber from their future basis as re- 
gards sensing coming market conditions will miss a 
vital point that they may later regret. Mills and whole- 
salers in the West Coast fir territory, who have strug- 
gled through 11 months of leanness unparalleled in the 
history of the industry are able to report a rising mar- 
ket, unusually heavy buying of wooden parts of cars 
by Eastern car manufacturers, increasing inquiry for 
shingles and fir, unusually early for the industry, and 
symptoms of railway lumber maintenance buying. In- 
asmuch as steel and hardware follow all these improve- 
ments in conditions, lumbermen believe the two indus- 
tries will be interlocked through the next 90 days in a 
manner never before known, 

The communities of Priest River and Sand Point, 
Idaho and Newport, Wash., are well started in a move- 
ment to span the Pend Oreille River with a $200,000 
concrete and steel toll bridge as an attraction to tour- 
ist travel. Citizens have formed the Interstate Toll 
Bridge Co. with authorized capital stock of $200,000 
which will be subscribed in the communities affected. 
Dividends of 8 per cent are guaranteed. 


Will Need Oil Drilling Machinery 


SpATTLE, Dec. 1.—Unprotected by “blue sky” laws, 
investors in this State have been doubly cautious as 
regards buying oil development stocks of any kind, but 
the change in Alaska from gold to oil prospecting seems 
to have drawn many shrewd financial men of the State 
of Washington into the excitement, and oil drilling ma- 
chinery, it is believed, will be in demand in the North 
next spring. More than 600 applications for oil leas- 
ing and prospecting permits have been received at the 
capital at Juneau. These affect 1,400,000 acres. Al- 
most 50 per cent of the filings are in the Cold Bay re- 
gion on the Alaska Peninsula. Geologists have reported 
favorably and drilling is expected to start in the spring. 





The Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries reports encouragingly for the past week, having 
received notices of increased output in large metal and 
machinery establishments in that State. 
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Safety Quick Change Drill Chuck 


A quick change drill chuck for holding drills with 
taper shanks, the dimensions and weight of which are 
practically the same as those of the ordinary quick 
change drill chuck on the market, yet having new fea- 
tures and known as the SaveAll positive safety quick 
change drill chuck, has been placed on the market by the 
SaveAll Tool Co., Waltham, Mass. 

The chuck has a safety device intended to prevent 
drills, taps, reamers, counterbores, etc., from breaking 
and burning, and which comprises a soft steel pin that 
drives the collet and shears off when the cutting tool 
is overloaded. The pin is held in place by a pointed 
screw which positions in a groove in the pin, and when 
it is sheared can be removed by loosening the screw 
and inserting a new pin. Certain sizes of pins are 
applicable to drills of various diameters; for instance, 
the same pin is used with 37/64 to 29/32-in. diameter 
drills. 

The drill or other tool is held in a collet which slips 


The Safety Feature 
Comprises a Soft Steel 
Pin That Drives the 
Collet and Shears Off 
When Drill Is Over- 
loaded 







into the chuck when the sleeve on the latter is raised. 
Lowering of the sleeve forces in jaws which engage the 
collet on the taper end. The collet is made with two 
diameters, beveled on the outer ends. These bevels 
pilot the collet into the chuck, the diameters entering a 
small and a large hole simultaneously, preventing the 
collet from getting out of line and sticking while being 
changed. A compensating collet lock for automatically 
taking up wear and eliminating end motion is provided, 
as well as a Bristo hollow safety set screw for prevent- 
ing the tool from pulling out. Tools can be changed 
while the machine is in motion or at rest. 

In the small end of the collet there is an ejector, a 
light blow on which releases the drill. The chuck shown 
in the illustration is a No. 2, the capacity of which is 
%-in. to 2-in. taper shank drills, ie., Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
Morse tapers. The chuck is simple in design, there 
being but four working parts. With the exception of 
the shear pin, which is of cold rolled steel, all parts are 
hardened. 

By removing the danger of burning and breaking the 
drill, the maker claims that an operator is enabled to 
drill steel at 5 in. to 7 in. per min., and cast iron at 
10 in. to 14 in. per min. without danyer to the cutting 
tool. A record submitted shows that in a 2-in. screw 
machine drilling % x 5%4-in, holes in machinery steel at 
6% in. per min., 3 to 5 pins were sheared per 300 holes, 
which was the production for 8 hours. 


New Question for Manufacturers 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—In addition to changes that 
are being made in the schedule in the census of manu- 
factures for 1921, which have been previously pointed 
out, they contain one question prepared by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that is taken to be significant. The 
question incorporated and to be answered by manufac- 
turers is an inquiry as to the estimated percentage of 
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output compared with possible output “if you had h 
such demand as to require full running time.” 

In view of the expansion in the steel industry, es; 
cially in some departments such as plate capacity, t 
Government is trying to assist manufacturers in d 
veloping export markets so as to absorb the surplu 
output above domestic requirements. It is _ believe 
that the question incorporated at the direction of M: 
Hoover has a bearing on this subject. 


New U-Beam Vise 


The Athol Machine & Foundry Co., Athol, Mass. 
has placed on the market a U-beam vise of improved 
type, shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
material used in its manufacture and the workmanship 





This Vise Is Bolted to the Top of the Bench 


involved are the same as embodied in the company’s 
machinists’ vises, and it is said to be more rugged in 
construction than the oval slide type vise formerly 
made by the company. 

The screw is of the buttress type, the nut of 
malleable iron, the jaws of tool steel, carefully checked 
and hardened. The beam, eye and ball are unfinished, 
but the surface of the vise otherwise is smooth and 
well finished. It is bolted to the top of the bench in- 
stead of the front, as is the oval slide type vise, there- 
by giving a better purchase. The improved type is 
made in four sizes, 2% in., 3 in., 3% in. and 4 in., 
weighing 13, 21, 30 and 37 lb., respectively. The jaws 
of the 2%-in. vise open 3% in.; the 3 in., 4% in.; the 
3% in., 5% in.; and the 4 in., 6 in. All parts are inter- 
changeable. 


Threading and Cutting Machine for Small Pipe 


A motor-driven portable threading and cutting ma- 
chine designed especially for rapid production of small 
pipe threads, either in the shop or on the job, has been 








An Automatic Die Release Is Provided 


placed on the market by the Curtis & Curtis Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The machine is designated the No. 430 and is said 
to be entirely new in design. It is equipped with an 
automatic die release which opens the die when the 
thread is completed, while the machine is still running 
An oiling system is provided and also an improved 
cut off and dies and cut off tools for the range of th: 
machine. A commercial motor is used, adapted for 
any of the standard currents. The machine is self 
contained. Large range, light weight, simplicity of 
operation, and low price are features emphasized by 
the machines. 








Investigation Favors American Valuation 


National Association of 


Manufacturers Will, 


However, Ask Thorough Consideration of All 
Arguments—Modification May Be Agreed Upon 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Because of the wide diversity 
f views regarding the proposal to adopt the American 
valuation plan in connection with tariff making, much 
nterest is manifested in the questionnaire sent out by 
the National Association of Manufacturers to its mem- 
ers in order to get their views on the subject. The 
‘eferendum is being conducted at a time when this 
natter is occupying the minds of both the executive 
ind legislative branches of the Government, as well as 
the business interests of the country. 

As has been pointed out previously, it is unques- 
ionably true that prominent men both in Administra- 
tion circles and in Congress who originally were 
strongly in favor of the plan now entertain doubts as 
to its feasibility. Some who have modified their views 
claim that they have done so because of changed eco- 
nomic conditions during the past few months, particu- 
larly as they affect depreciation of foreign exchanges. 
It is their contention that, because of the further drop 
in these currencies, especially the German mark and 
the Austrian crown, resulting in low cost of production, 
when compared with American costs, an advantage 
exists, where raw materials are already on hand, that 
cannot be overcome by the adoption of the American 
valuation plan without at the same time setting up bar- 
riers against other foreign countries, including the 
allied nations. 

It is recognized, however, that such a barrier is 
even increased under the present plan of basing cus- 
toms duties on foreign valuations and that consequently 
the existing system does not meet the situation. Some 
sort of substitute is being considered but nothing satis- 
factory in this direction has yet been determined upon, 
although a number of suggestions have been made. 
Among the proposals is the granting of authority to 
the President to change duties by executive order as 
conditions of exchange require. The enormous propa- 
ganda, especially that conducted by importers and re- 
tailers, has without doubt had an important beafing 
in creating opposition to the American valuation plan. 

At the same time, manufacturers’ interests, including 
the iron and steel trade, are strongly in favor of the 
\merican valuation plan, and while realizing that it 
may have its disadvantages, it is maintained that it is 
a much more practical basis of assessing tariff duties 
than any other that has been suggested. The proposed 
Presidential power would be similar to the plan of 
ssuing “orders in Council” along the system followed 
in Canada involving “variable” duties with a minimum 
fixed, below which drop in exehange is not recognized. 

It is true also that there are members of Congress 
who still adhere to the American valuation plan, and 
some prominent members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means have insisted that they will not accept 
any other principle of fixing duties, although they might 
consider revi: ons to the plan as it passed the House. 
While some Republican members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance also appear to be strongly in favor 
of the principle of the American valuation plan, it is 
apparent that they are ready to consider changes in the 
provision as passed by the House, as well as those pre- 
pared by the Finance Committee itself. Being a new 
subject, and having been brought up at a time of un- 
precedented world-wide economic conditions, there is 
confusion as to how the plan and the system of “vari- 
able” duties might work, and by reason of this it is 
hoped that considerable light will be thrown on the 
American valuation plan in the report by J. B. Rey- 
nolds, director of the American valuation investiga- 
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tion, which is to be submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and afterward laid before the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The investigation, it is stated, has strengthened ar- 
guments in favor of the plan, and among other things 
has developed the fact that there are fewer “non-com- 
parable” articles produced in this country than it was 
believed even by those supporting the plan. One of the 
chief arguments against it has been that it would not 
be possible to levy duties intelligently under the Amer- 
ican valuation plan on many imports, because of the 
lack of similar articles in this country. It has been 
conceded, even by opponents of the plan, that on many 
products such as iron and steel, it would be a simple 
matter to apply the American valuation plan. 

Other points are expected to be developed as a re- 
sult of the referendum being conducted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The questionnaire sets 
forth arguments both for and against the plan. Those 
made in favor of the plan are as follows: 


Arguments for Plan 


American valuation means that ad valorem duties on 
imports will be imposed upon the American wholesale value 
in this country, instead of the foreign wholesale value of any 


country from which the goods may happen to be imported 
into this country. It has these distinct advantages: 

1. It will prevent undervaluation for the reason that the 
value will be determined by the United States Government 
in this country, where we have jurisdiction to subpoena 
witnesses and to get at all the facts. 

2. It will result in securing more revenue from low-priced 
countries, because the American value will be the same for 
any article, regardless of the country from which it is im- 
ported into the United States. 

3. This plan will make it possible to treat all foreign coun- 
tries alike by imposing the same duty upon the same article 
regardless of the country from which it comes, in accordance 
with our treaty obligations. 

1. This plan will make it unnecessary for this Government 
to carry on foreign inquisition in an almost fruitless attempt 
to secure foreign values for the purpose of administering our 
tariff laws. 

5. The American valuation plan meets the difficulties now 
confronting this country in imposing ad valorem duties, due 
to depreciation of foreign currency. Under the present law, 
the greater the depreciation the less the duty, so that those 
countries whose currency has depreciated to the greatest ex- 
tent pay the smallest amount in duty. 

6. The American valuation plan will be easier to adminis- 
ter within the intent and meaning of the law. Under this 
plan we have to have the wholesale value in one country 
only. Under the present law we have to attempt to be familiar 
with the wholesale values in more than 100 different countries 
from which articles may be imported into the United States. 

7. The American valuation plan will make it possible to 
get an adequate protective tariff at this time against ruinous 
foreign competition, giving to the American workman an 
opportunity to earn a living. 

It is of course easier to ascertain the American wholesale 
value of any commodity than it is to secure the wholesale 
value in the various foreign countries as required under 
existing law. Unless the American valuation plan be adopted 
the present chaotic condition will continue indefinitely. 


Arguments Against Plan 


Arguments in opposition to the plan are as follows: 

The American valuation schedule is impractical of 
operation, for the reason that it is Impossible to state what 
is an American value. This must therefore be left to the 
judgment of a board of appraisers, and human judgment is 
always fallible. 

An example of determining value, with which every one is 
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familiar, is automobile tires. What is their value? There 
are many makes—all claiming to be first-class, and with 
great variation in prices. 

To determine the uniform value for products would be 
equivalent to fixing prices by a Government board, which is 
a condition that is not to be desired and, further, would bea 
basis of making uniform prices throughout the market in 
contravention of the Sherman anti-trust law. Though the 
present method of determining values has difficulties, these 
are all recognized, and methods of meeting them have been 
worked out, and are due largely to dishonest people present- 
ing false documents and facts, and the percentage of these 
is small in comparison with the total amount of business. 


ACTIVE PIPE DEMAND 


Large Tonnage Awarded Steel & Tube Co. of 
America—Fair Sheet Business at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 6.—In most active demand are 
line pipe, storage tanks for oil and tin plate. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is now working off the 
order, divided with the Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
involving about 17,000 tons of 8-in. line pipe, placed by 
the Pure Oil Co. The Steel & Tube company also took 
the Sinclair Oil Co. business, involving about 13,000 
tons of line pipe, including 90 miles of 10-in., 60 miles 
of 8-in. and the rest divided equally between 2-in., 3-in. 
and 4-in. casing. There was keen competition among 
makers for both of these orders, and the fact that 
Western makers received the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness indicates their location advantage, as compared 
with producers in the Pittsburgh or Youngstown dis- 
trict, for Western and Southwestern tonnage. 

Volume of business of the Electric Alloy Steel Co. 
has been steadily increasing since the middle of the 
year. The company received 63 orders in July, 74 in 
August, 83 in September, 104 in October and 145 in 
November. 

Sheet Prices Firm 


Scattered sheet tonnage is keeping district capacity 
engaged at about 50 per cent, considerable output going 
to the automobile industry. Prices for the present at 
least are firm at 2.25c. for blue annealed, 3c. for black 
and 4c. for galvanized, though there are hints that 
weakness may develop in the latter two grades. Car 
roofing interests continue to take sizable tonnages, 
while small quantities are going to makers of mesh for 
road building. The metal furniture industry is a steady 
consumer, in limited tonnages. Auto body manufac- 
turers are inquiring for 1922 tonnage and their re- 
quirements represent a considerable aggregate. 

One district interest recently worked off an order 
for 600 tons of No. 30% gage black sheets. Sheets 
material produced in this district has been consigned 
recently to the fabricating plant in Japan maintained 
by an important district interest. Several 300-ton or- 
ders of mixed grades and gages were received last week 
by Valley interests. Stamping and pressed steel con- 
cerns are taking regular quotas of sheets, strip steel 
and light plates. 

Orders for Tanks 


A tank builder in this territory has booked two 
55,000-bbl. oil storage tanks and inquiries for 20 addi- 
tional tanks of the same capacity are being figured. 
Some of this business, it is confidently expected, will 
come into the Valley. Reports received by pipe makers 
and tank interests generally from their Southwestern 
representatives indicate that considerable business is 
developing in the South, largely from oil groups. 

Tin plate tonnage for first and second quarter de- 
livery in 1922 is coming through in good volume and 
is holding operations of both independents and the 
Steel Corporation subsidiary in this territory at 80 per 
cent in this division. Recent tin plate orders included 
a number from canneries along the Pacific Coast, pack- 
ing salmon. The Standard Oil Co. has likewise been 
taking tin plate for conversion into containers. To- 
bacco manufacturers have been among recent buyers. 
Reports of price weakness have so far not been re- 
flected in this territory, though independents have re- 
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With the increased efficiency of our consular service, du 
placing this under the civil service rules, these difficult 
are rapidly disappearing. 

The demand for the American valuation schedule } 
arisen largely from the disturbance in the normal rates 
foreign exchange, and this condition is taking care of itse 

The American valuation schedule would pledge 
country to the protective tariff policy and ad valorem dutie 
which would immediately place it in the category of a 
political issue and stbject it to possible change with ever 
change of administration, which would add one more variable 
factor for the disturbance and upset of business in t} 
United States. 


peatedly cut under the Steel Corporation this year in 
order to get business. 

It is evident that prices of wire and wire products 
have slipped a peg and that makers are accepting ton- 
nage at the level which prevailed prior to Sept. 12 last, 
of $2.50 per 100-lb. plain wire and $2.75 per base 
keg of nails. With some independents it is doubtful 
whether the higher prices of $2.60 and $2.90 respec- 
tively ever found much basis in transactions. The 
principal producer of wire products in this territory, 
for instance, lagged behind other makers in the last 
price advance. Indications are that tonnage is being 
accepted at the lower levels under blanket contract 
arrangement. 

Inquiries for Sheet Bars 


In semi-finished material, chief interest is in the 
inquiries which are being put forth by a number of 
non-integrated sheet makers to cover their first half 
1922 requirements. Business of this nature is now be- 
ing closed and additional contracts will be signed be- 
fore the end of the year, or current contracts extended. 
Only unattractive open-hearth sheet bar tonnage elicits 
a quotation of $32, the ruling figure being $30. 
Makers report little slab or billet tonnage before the 
trade. 

Strip business is moderate and promises further re- 
cessions before the year ends. Effort to move up quo- 
tations $5 per ton has met with little success. Quota- 
tions therefore continue at 2c. for hot-rolled and 3.75c. 
for cold-rolled. Automobile makers continue to take 
the largest tonnages. 

In the pig iron market, chief interest centers about 
the inquiry of the Trumbull Steel Co., which has been 
in the market for several thousand tons. Carload lots 
of iron are sold occasionally, especially to foundries. 
It depends altogether on how anxious makers are to 
sell, whether the price goes below $19. 

Plates are quotable in the Valley at 1.50c. to 1.65c., 
with demand very spotty. 


Foundrymen’s Convention and Exhibition in 1922 


Following the announcement that the next conven- 
tion and exhibit of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cleveland the week of April 24, 
1922, many letters have been received by the associ- 
ation, asking when floor plans and application blanks 
will be ready. 

C. E. Hoyt, secretary of the association, states that 
“floor plans showing the layout of exhibit space in the 
arena and exhibition hall, together with application 
blanks and general information, will be mailed to all 
former exhibitors, following the meeting of the con- 
vention and exhibits committee, held in Cleveland, 
Tuesday, Dec. 6. A number have already advised that 
they are planning to show something entirely new at 
this exhibition and, while we will not have space for 
as large a show as in 1919 and 1920, we hope to take 
care of all our old exhibitors and present to the men 
of the foundry industry the most interesting exhibition 
of equipment ever shown.” 


A banquet will be held Dec. 12 at the Nelson Hote! 
Rockford, IIl., on the occasion of the first regvlar meet 
ing of the newly organized local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating. Among the addresses 
will be one by W. H. Eisenmann, national secretary ©' 
the organization. 





Blast Furnace Building in China 


G. Gordon Green Tells of Progress in Erecting the 
Stack in a Suburb of Peking and Gives Interesting 
Description of Business and General Conditions 


N a recent letter to W. W. Hearne, Matthew Addy 
l & Co., Philadelphia, G. Gordon Green gives an in- 

teresting account of conditions in China. Mr. 
Green is a brother of James A. Green, president of the 
Matthew Addy Co., Cincinnati. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati and educated at the Columbia School of Mines, 
New York. A number of years ago he was employed 
by Charles C. Perin to tear down the Battelle furnace 
at Battelle, Ala., and move it to India, erecting it in 
that country for the Tata Iron & Steel Co., and after- 
ward he erected two other furnaces in India for Perin 
& Marshall. He is now erecting a blast furnace under 
their direction for the Lungyen Mining Administration 
in a suburb of Peking. He writes from Shiechinshan 
Iron and Steel Works, Shiechinshan, West Peking. 

“Our furnace work is getting on nicely,” says Mr. 
Green, “and we expect to finish May 1. It is the brick- 
work that will hold us up to that date, since most of 
the plant will be ready in March. Our plant is one of 
the sights of Peking and visitors come here every day 
xr two, Chinese, Japanese and foreigners. The stoves 
are finished and are being bricked now. The furnace is 
rising above the charging platform. The 180-ft. stove 
chimney is finished and the boilers and stack and power- 
house are all taking permanent form. We have done 
all this in 90 days and I am proud of the record. If 
we can light the fires on June 1, 1922, it will mean 
that we have built an entire plant in one year, exclu- 
sive of excavation, which was not pushed. But we put 
n our first concrete May 25 this year. I see THE 
[RON AGE of Sept. 15 says that the new Trumbull fur- 
nace in Ohio was built complete in ten months and 
‘laimed that as a record. If we do it in 12,1 will cer- 
tainly claim that as a record. In India they cannot 
lo it in that time, nor in twice that time, and the last 
furnace built in China took seven years and is not 
n blast yet. The old Battelle furnace in 1903-1904 took 
\8 months to build and that plant was not as large as 
this one.” 

Imports Manganese Ore 


As to manganese ore, Mr. Green says: 

“China imports a small quantity of manganese ore, 
probably for use in open hearths at Hankow—the Han- 
yang Iron Works—but I cannot find where China ex- 
ports any manganese ore at all. In the commercial sta- 
tistics, China is said to export about 45,000 tons of 
miscellaneous ores valued at about $90,000. As this 
s other than iron ore—of which China exports to Japan 
about 300,000 tons yearly—and the value runs about $2 
Mexican money a ton, it is quite possible that some of 
t may be manganese, but it is not specified.” 


Great Possibilities of China 


As to business and general conditions, Mr. Green 
says: 

“We should get over our idea that China is so dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world. They surely have a 
most curious mixture of conditions, varying from those 
f medieval Europe to ultra modern. Practically they 
have no government at all. Most of the departments 
of the government are business institutions pure and 
simple, the heads of which have managed, in ways 
known only to themselves, to achieve the power of their 
positions. 

“Notwithstanding that government as we know it 
does not exist in China, and there is no national unity, 
the Chinese often exhibit traits that indicate that if a 
great leader, strong and able, were to weld China, or 
even half of it, into one working unit, the possibilities 
would be tremendous. The basic material is here, but 
the leaders’ are lacking. But in business the Chinese 
are yery like all the rest of us. And like all the rest of 
us, there are very good men and very bad men and 


everything in between; and the proportion of good men 
in China would not suffer by comparison with any other 
nation—least of all by comparison with ourselves. 
Within the last few years there have been many wild- 
cat schemes launched in China by Americans that 
never had any merit or even purpose other than pure 
theft, and it has not done the nation any good. How- 
ever, there are many old companies and some new cnes 
that are perfectly honest, and this the Chinese know. 
It is these concerns that uphold our good name in 
China. 
Chinese Are Like Americans 


“The Chinese are more like us than any other Ori- 
entals I have ever met. They think about as we do and 
the workmen do their work in much the same way as 
do our workmen. Most any of my men, in any line 
of work, would fit in with any of our home organizations 
and with little training would very quickly be so like 
our own men that you would not notice the difference. 

“There is a vast amount of talk just now about our 
future in China. We haven’t made a start on it yet. 
It is going to take many years of slow plodding work 
to get acquainted with these people, and one of the 
first things we must do—the hardest thing we will 
have to do—is to learn that we must do business with 
the Chinese in the Chinese way and not in our way. 
We stand small chance of making the Chinese do our 
way. 

“They are millions to one and they are deep- 
rooted in the belief of their way of doing things. Had 
we a thousand concerns in China where we now have 
one, it would not make a dent in the manner of doing 
business with the Chinese. It must be done slowly, 
with smiles and tea and in mixing with them socially 
to a large extent and particularly in studying their per- 
sonal and individual makeup and in dealing with them 
man to man. The impersonal relationships fostered by 
our big business is entirely unknown here. Further- 
more, the Chinese is a very efficient trader, and where 
graft does not enter, price and quality are essential. 
The Chinese detest England, but have faith in Eng- 
lish business. Japan has many friends and many ene- 
mies, but in business—usually the smaller businesses 
—she has a tremendous footing in China. France and 
Belgium also have business connections here out of all 
proportion to their size. But the Chinese do not fear 
us and do not hate us. They hope to benefit by our 
friendship. In certain lines they recognize our supe- 
riority, but there is always a lurking suspicion that 
quality is not our strong point. We are too fast, there- 
fore we cannot be as good as the slower ones. This 


‘ does not apply to railways or blast furnaces or ma- 


chinery, but does apply to lesser things. 
Chinese Business World 


“Political upheavals do not mean upsets in business, 
but apparently are things entirely outside the Chinese 
business world. They do not affect the coinage values, 
since these are only and always the actual silver values. 
The Chinese government issues nothing but coin—no 
paper—except shinplasters for very small values. But 
all the paper money of a value of a dollar and more 
are issued by private banks, both Chinese and foreign, 
and some of the Chinese banks are of a semi-official 
character, but the money bears the promise of the bank, 
not of the government. This money circulates at par 
and sometimes when a bank fails—as did recently the 
French bank—the other bankers themselves arrange 
to redeem the outstanding paper and collect from the 
defunct bank if they can—which they did in this case. 
There was but a few days when the value of these notes 
fluctuated, quickly coming back to par at the time of 
redemption. Political upheavals sometimes are the 
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means of destroying property, but the risk of this is 
very small indeed. 


Future American Relations 


“As to the future of America in China, we must se- 
cure from China certain rights privately protecting 
American property in China and then by uniting with 
Chinese capital, and dividing directorates and manage- 
ment, develop China industrially, gradually raising 
wages to such a point that the Chinese workmen can 
improve their living conditions and have a surplus to 
spend—to put money in the hands of these millions of 
people and to cultivate in them a desire for the better 
things of life, a willingness to work for it. That de- 
sire already exists. If these men had a chance to im- 
prove their conditions in life they would work as no 
other people ever worked. It would automatically 
create a demand for the things that industrial China 
would produce. But we cannot do this with wholly 
American capital and wholly American manage- 
ment. To win and hold their good will, and 
to bring the efficiency of industrial works up to 
the highest attainable, it is necessary for us to divide 
capital, management and responsibility with them. Un- 
like any other Oriental people, except only the Jap- 
anese, they have the country, the climate and the indi- 
vidual capacity to rise to such an opportunity and to 
make the most of it. This would make for the most 
rapid education of both the Chinese and of ourselves, 
for we have quite as much to learn about it as they 
have. Furthermore, the English and the French are 
totally unsuited temperamentally to become successful 
copartners with the Chinese in the development of their 
country. They can never mix with them as we easily 
do and besides they have had no training in building up 
a country, a training such as we have been getting for 
the last hundred years.” 


Proposal to Abolish Private Manufacture of War 
Materials 


A proposal for the abolition of private manufacture 
of war material has been made to the Committee on 
Land Armament at Washington by Edgar Park, or- 
ganizer and first president Marlin-Rockwell Corpora- 
tion. His suggestion is made on the premise that “the 
people of every nation are convinced that the private 
development and manufacture of munitions of war is 
extravagant, inefficient and improper; that it acts as 
an incentive to war and constitutes a perpetual pre- 
war influence.” 

Anticipating the argument against his proposal to 
the effect that it would throw workmen out of employ- 
ment, he states that such procedure would be similar 
to the throwing of bartenders out of work because of 
prohibition, and would be justified. Workmen could 
find better jobs in peace time pursuits. 

Mr. Park organized the Marlin-Rockwell Corpor- 
ation in 1915 and first manufactured 18,000 machine 
guns for Russia. After the United States entered the 
war his company made machine guns for the Amer- 
ican training camps and devised a new type of ma- 
chine gun for shooting between aeroplane propeller 
blades. The company owned three factories in New 
Haven, Conn.; three in Philadelphia and one each in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, New York, Norwich, Conn., and 
Southern Delaware. The company has converted its 
plants for the manufacture of automobile accessories. 

Mr. Park would substitute a system of manufac- 
ture, allotment and use of war materials under inter- 
national control. 


An increase of 4.4 per cent in the number of per- 
sons employed in the large manufacturing establish- 
ments of Rhode Island during November is indicated 
in records supplied by George H. Webb, commissioner 
of labor, Rhode Island. The largest gain is shown in 
the metal trades. During October employment in- 
creased 6.3 per cent. . 


The Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has sus- 


pended its Western Reserve works at Warren, consist- 
ing of eight sheet mills. 
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Weatherproofing New Hudson Rive: 
Bridge 

That an annual saving in upkeep of $400,000 in t} 
proposed Hudson River bridge will be effected by mea: 
of a new feature of bridge construction, is stated in a 
bulletin of the Copper & Brass Research Association, 
25 Broadway, New York. The plan, in brief, is t 
weatherproof the bridge with bronze. 

The steel work will be so completely inclosed with 
rain-and-moisture-excluding bronze that the annual cost 
of repainting—a serious item in the upkeep of a big 
bridge—will be reduced to a minimum. That this mat- 
ter of protection figures in maintenance economy, and 
is indeed vital, is realized when it is understood that it 
is expected to reduce the cost of painting from $500,000 
annually to about 15 per cent of that figure. 

In the bridge are to be a pair of suspension trusses 
or inverted arches spaced 160 ft. apart, center to center, 
each truss consisting of two cables from 60 to 80 ft. 
apart vertically, with vertical panels and diagonal 
bracing between to supply the stiffening under passing 
loads. From the two suspension trusses, vertical eyebar 
chains carry the double-deck floorway. 

On the proper strength, functioning, and permanence 
of the chains depends the integrity of the bridge. Each 
eyebar is separated several inches from the adjacent 
bar, so that it can be inspected at any and all times. 
Each cable is inclosed in a covering or gallery of bronze 
for protection and to permit of inspection, so that, 
once the eyebars are painted they will be well protected 
from the elements. 


Prices of Refractories Still Shaded 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5.—Prices of refractories still are 
soft and there are so many instances of shading of what 
are regarded as the regular market quotations on fire 
clay and silica brick that an early revision downward 
of these quotations is likely. Sales of high duty Penn- 
sylvania fire clay brick have been done fairly frequently 
of late at $32 as against the quotation of $34, and the 
latter price no longer means much. Similarly the 
product of other districts is being priced so that busi- 
ness may be secured. The recent reduction in silica 
brick has failed to stabilize the market, as less than 
$28 recently has been accepted by some Pennsylvania 
makers. Chrome and magnesite brick remain weak. 

Business again is dwindling after having been on 
a rising scale since about the middle of the summer. 
That point brought a turn in the iron and steel industry 
and was followed by the releasing of shipments on old 
orders for brick and some new business. The refrac- 
tories industry got down to as low as 15 per cent of 
capacity operation during the extreme low point of iron 
and steel production last July, but from that it went 
back to about 30 to 35 per cent operations. The indi- 
cations are that this month will bring some reaction 
from this rate, for outside of the Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries, the trend of steel plant activities is down. 
The falling away may not be relatively as great as that 
in the steel industry, however, because the glass manu- 
facturers and some other brick consuming industries 
are doing better now than before in some time. Real 
activity in refractories, though, depends for the most 
part on how well the iron and steel industry is doing. 

We quote per 1000 f.0.b. works: 


Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ......... . $32.00 to $35.00 $28.00 to $32.00 
CO bbaa che vecntcuvaadxes, SE ae 28.00 to 32.00 
POE Pere .. B2.00to 35.00 $0.00 to 32.00 
SNOIR  hicsisviaxcssccsss Be Bee 30.00 to 35.00 
PE ice hk 0k ba ee wee 37.00 to 40.00 28.00 to 33.00 

Silica Brick: 

PORRETIVEED avec bes ReRencesewews Hewes 28.00 
ES ob ica ow ts be Oe I es 35.00 to 38.00 
I sions so be ELD Ble NS 40.00 

Magnesite Brick: a 
StanGarad GSS, MOP MSt COM... oc ccccvcssne 52.00 

Chrome Brick: cs 
Standard size, per net tonm............-6. 46.00 


The Noiseless Typewriter Co., Middletown, Conn.. 
has increased its working hours from 32 to 48 hours 
per week, but has reduced its working forces approxi- 
mately one-third, and has made a wage reduction of 
10 per cent. 
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The Trade Commission’s Charges 


Statements made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the case pending in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to compel certain manu- 
facturers to submit advance sheets in the cost re- 
porting case show surprising ignorance of steel 
trade conditions by a body which should be well in- 
formed as to all the industries of the country. This 
is the most charitable statement that can be made 
in regard to allegations set forth in the document 
filed with the court a few days ago. The commis- 
sion charges that the prices of steel products have 
declined from the war prices much less than those 
of many other commodities, and that, as a result 
of the general feeling that price readjustments in 
the steel and iron industry are out of line, people 
generally have stopped buying or are buying only 
as little as possible; that this has an effect upon 
the whole industrial and trade structure. 

The facts have been published repeatedly in 
THE IRON AGE and elsewhere, showing that prices 
of iron and steel products are now only 26 per cent 
above those of 1913 and are, in fact, relatively 
lower than those of 1913 when it is considered that 
the costs of transportation, labor and fuel are much 
higher than they were before the war. 

Only recently it has been shown that the liqui- 
dation in prices of steel has proceeded to a much 
greater extent than that for furniture and house 
furnishings, building materials, cloths and clothing, 
fuel and lighting, chemicals and drugs. In some of 
the leading finished material products, such as bars, 
plates and beams, prices have fully returned to 
figures that were common in pre-war times or have 
gone even lower. 

If any people are not buying things they need 
because they think that iron and steel prices are 
too high, it is because they are deceived by. such 
statements as those issued by the commission. 
During a bitterly contested campaign, such allega- 
tions might be made by demagogues and irrespon- 
sible newspapers, but it is not to be expected that 
what ought to be a dignified and judicial body, a 
branch of the Government entrusted with highly 
important duties relating to the business of the 
country, would be so woefully lacking in informa- 
tion -or so-reckless in misrepresentation:~ While 
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ostensibly seeking information by prying into the 
affairs of many companies, the commission is re- 
fusing to avail itself of facts that are at hand. The 
question before the court, which the members of 
the commission apparently seek to evade by stir- 
ring up the public mind, is whether the commission 
has the right to require the steel companies to ex- 
pose their costs and to go to many thousands of 
dollars annual expense per company in filling out 
forms entirely different from anything they have 
ever kept in their own business. 

Unfortunately, it is true that prices of farm 
products have declined to such an extent that the 
financial condition of many farmers is approaching 
bankruptcy. Qhe reports indicate that corn is 
being burned in some Western States because it 
does not pay to send it to market. Is it the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s desire to bring the iron 
and steel industry, already showing losses on every 
month’s business, to the distressing condition of 
the farmers? 


Revising War-Time Shop Rules 


The revision of working rules of railroad shop 
crafts by the United States Railroad Labor Board, 
as announced last week, marks a distinct advance 
in restoring common sense to the operation of the 
railroads. In war times, even after the signing of 
the armistice, the domination of the railroad unions 
was so complete that all kinds of unreasonable 
regulations were forced upon the railroads. There 
were often ridiculous restrictions on the kind of 
work different workmen might do, and they in- 
creased the cost of operation to an amazing extent. 

Careful study of the recent decision and a com- 
parison with the old rules, as made in the letter 
of the Chicago representative of THE IRON AGE 
printed elsewhere, indicate that the open shop has 
not been recognized to the extent indicated by news- 
paper reports. It is true that the new regulations 
authorize non-affiliated employees to present their 
grievances to the railroad management, but 
throughout the rules referencé is made to local 
committees which, in all- probability, will be made 
up of representatives of the majority who are 
unionized. For this reason the unions will con- 
tinue to dominate-to a large extent, but-some chance 
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is afforded the non-union man to assert his rights, 
and carriers that have agreed with their employees 
upon any rules-‘may continue that arrangement. 

Many of the narrow restrictions of the old rules 
are wiped out. Hereafter, for example, when a 
boilermaker is sent out on the road to do repair 
work, he is to be accompanied by a helper only 
when such a helper is necessary. The mere fact 
that the making of this rule is required shows the 
extent to which nonsensical regulation had ad- 
vanced. The old plan was to increase expenses by 
hiring helpers at high costs whether they were 
needed or not. Even in the case of wrecks, un- 
reasonable exactions were insisted upon and are 
now made impossible. 

One of the most interesting features is that 
which provides for a new type of apprentice—a 
man, who, having obtained a technical school edu- 
cation, can now become a journeyman after only 
three years of apprenticeship. Certainly a student 
of such education should have an opportunity to 
use that education, and the new rule gives it to 
him. 

The estimate that the railroads will save 
$50,000,000 under the new regulations may not 
prove correct, but whether that figure be close to 
the fact or not, the country is to be congratulated 
upon obtaining a considerable degree of freedom 
from the unreasonable and wasteful war-time exac- 
tions of the railroad unions. 


The Call for Lower Freight Rates 


On all hands there is criticism of the present 
railroad freight rates and a clamor that the rates 
be reduced. But the attitudes of the various 
critics show differences in the reasons given for 
the reductions and in the things held responsible 
for the high rates. Some of the arguments used 
are unsound and naturally irritate railroad officials. 
But it is unfortunate, and at the same time unfair 
to many sensible men who are by no means un- 
friendly to the railroads, that the roads should so 
generally assume the defensive on proposals for rate 
reductions. 

Some newspapers have told their readers that 
salaries for railroad management are altogether too 
high, that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
valuation: of the railroads, against which the 6 per 
cent objective in earnings was computed, is 
$5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 too high, and that 
the railroads are wasting money in various ways. 
A great many charges are made that are absolutely 
false, and they are made in connection with an 
argument that freight rates should be reduced. 
Then there are those who contend—and a strong 
case has been made for the contention—that rail- 
road wages are too high and that a great deal of 
money is. being wasted on account of the working 
conditions prescribed by the..National Agreement. 
These men. also. .urge that ,freight rates should 
come down. 

The comparisons:commonly made as to freight 
rates‘are between rates in 1913 or 1914 and rates at 
present.’ It will be recalled that for several years 
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before the war railroads had advanced rate cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission al- 
most constantly, and one of their arguments was 
the great decline that had occurred in rates. The 
comparisons now being made, therefore, are not 
necessarily entirely fair. The Railway Age has 
done a service to intelligent men, who wish to 
consider this subject from the broadest viewpoint, 
by giving a presentation, in its issue of Dec. 3, of 
average rates per ton mile from 1890 to date, 
with concurrent prices of groups of commodities 
according to the Bureau of Labor’s index numbers. 
The basis, 100, is the average for 1890 to 1899, 
inclusive. Rates were in a trough in 1913, 1914, 
and 1915, standing at 87 for each year, while in 
July of this year they were at 149. In 1913, 1914 
and 1915 commodities, instead of being in a trough, 
stood at 135, while in July, 1921, they were at 
200. 

Accordingly it makes a wide difference whether 
in comparing freight rates and commodity prices 
one uses 1913 to 1915 as a basis or makes 1890 to 
1899 the basis, because in 1913-15 freight rates 
had gone down 13 per cent from the 1890-99 aver- 
age, while commodity prices had gone up 35 per 
cent. Using 1913-15 as a basis, freight rates last 
July were up 71 per cent and commodities were up 
only 48 per cent, but using 1890-9 as a basis, 
freight rates are up only 49 per cent, while com- 
modities are up 100 per cent. 


The argument for a reduction in iron and steel 
freight rates has come from an industry whose 
fortunes have been closely linked up with those of 
the traffic lines traversing the most thickly popu- 
lated sections of the country. In 1896-7 the rail- 
roads in this territory found that a chief contribu- 
tion to their prosperity was made by their own un- 
paralleled orders for equipment, seeing that every 
ton of steel thus utilized represented the hauling 
of six tons of freight. Moreover, it was realized 
and admitted by railroad officials, when the 40 per 
cent advance was made last year, that it bore 
heavily,-too heavily, against coal, coke and ore, the 
raw materials of iron and steel manufacture. 


In the case of the Lake Superior ore rate, which 
is under consideration at Chicago this week, last 
year’s advance on the Mesaba range from 63% 
cents per ton to $1 per ton (with corresponding 
advances on other ranges) represents an addition 
of nearly 57.5 per cent—a burden against which 
the mining companies unitedly protest. The facts 
concerning that increase in the cost of iron and steel 
making should have fair and full consideration in 
just the way in which the facts about the relation 
of present freight rates to those of other periods 
should be considered. That seems to be a case in 
which the railroads would do themselves credit by 
uniting with the petitioning mining companies and 
asking the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
a reduction be made. 


There are signs that in some respects readjust- 
ment in Continental Europe, outside of Russia, 
has proceeded’ farther than is generally believed. 
Agriculture there is in better condition than in 
deven or eight years. Socially Europe is more 
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stable than any time since the armistice and 
more stable even politically; but the outstanding 
fact that obscures all else is that Europe has 
been degenerating in its handling of government 
finance. To put an end-to currency inflation 
there is so fundamental that for American busi- 
ness and finance to emphasize the money cost of 
maintaining land fighting machines is entirely in 
order. What is particularly interesting in this 
connection is that the deficiencies in the budgets 
of European countries are almost exactly the costs 
of land armaments. Thus a discussion of the 
limitation of land armaments is regarded as vitally 
important if this country is to develop the confi- 
dence in Europe that is essential if financial aid 
is to be extended by the United States. 


Price Relations 


A point in the general liquidation of iron and 
steel prices should not be overlooked, that there has 
been an almost complete return to the relations be- 
tween pig iron, billets and finished products, re- 
spectively, that obtained before the war. Under the 
war-time control billets were placed enough above 
pig iron to insure a profit to the steel maker who 
bought his pig iron, and finished steel products 
were placed enough above semi-finished steel to give 
a small margin to the finishing mill buying its 
steel. That was an unusual alignment. The ar- 
rangement was adopted in order to stimulate pro- 
duction and enable all plants to run. 


It may be asked how non-integrated plants were 
able to operate when there was no war. There 
were -various opportunities. As markets rose and 
fell there was a chance to cover raw materials ahead 
in an advancing market. Long-time contracts were 
sometimes made at special prices. The finishing 
mill frequently obtained a premium for quick de- 
livery of its product, and many specialties were 
made, commanding prices above the base rates. 
Practically all these items were non-existent at the 
time of the war control, chiefly because the con- 
trol prices represented large reductions from the 
previously existing market. 

Taking billets as a balancing or intermediate 
material, they have been quoted lately at $29, and 
that is precisely the price to which billets rose in 
the 1912-13 advance. Basic pig iron reached its 
top back there at $16.50, valley, or somewhat be- 
low the present market, while merchant bars got 
up to 1.40 cents and shapes and plates to 1.50 
cents, or $28 and $30, respectively, per net ton. 
They average a trifle higher now. 

At the low point at the end of 1914 open mar- 
ket prices were $12.50 for pig iron, $19 for billets 
and 1.05 cents for bars, shapes and plates. The 
spreads were of course smaller in dollars, while 
on the percentage basis a difference was that billets 
were relatively lower. The percentage of bars, 
shapes and plates above pig iron was almost the 
same at the low point as at the high point. One 
may take it that the high market all around affected 
billets somewhat more than either pig iron or fin- 
ished products, or that when all prices were low 
billets suffered the most. 

If a student of statistics, absolutely ignorant in 
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iron and steel, were given a chart of pig iron. 
billet and finished steel price fluctuations for a num 
ber of years before the war and a schedule of prices 
now existing, his judgment would be that pig iron 
is now a trifle too high, but that billets and 
finished steel products stand in natural relation, 
A full knowledge of the subject would furnish the 
explanation. Practically all items of cost are much 
higher now than before the war. In one way or 
another the higher wage rates, higher taxes and 
higher priced materials generally affect all branches 
of the iron and steel industry in much the same 
way; but there is one notable exception. The higher 
freight rates fall much more heavily in percentage 
of the value of the product made, upon pig iron 
than upon semi-finished steel or finished rolled 
products. The matter of freight rates really ex- 
plains somewhat more than the divergence that is 
found. In other words, pig iron is now a trifle low 
by comparison with billets and finished products, 
when allowance is made for the factor of freight 
costs. 


New Etching Mediums for Steel 


The possibilities of etching mediums for steel 
examination were emphasized by an article in 
THE IRON AGE of Dec. 1 whieh gave the results of 
a new German etching solution. Hitherto it has 
been the aim, in using etching compounds, to 
bring out details of microscopic or macroscopic 
structure. The new medium, perfected by Ger- 
mans, reveals in detail the strain lines in a low 
carbon steel as distinct from the actual crystal- 
line, pearlitic or other structure. In other words, 
so far as the new solution has been tested, it is 
possible to locate alterations in the body of the 
steel caused by stress. No other method of etch- 
ing has accomplished such results. While the new 
solution has been found available thus far for mild 
steel only, it will be of great value in future in- 
vestigations, if made capable of general use. It 
is known that many steel failures, of rails in par- 
ticular, are due to over-stressed metal and that 
fatigue failures are due largely to the same cause. 


An experiment recently conducted by a large 
Eastern railroad presents a striking analogy to 
the German results. Thin strips of highly pol- 
ished low carbon steel were laid on the surface 
of a rail over which a locomotive wheel was al- 
lowed to press gently. It was found that there 
resulted in the strips a distinct set of lines, en- 
tirely different from anything encountered previ- 
ously. These lines bear a singular resemblance 
to the strain lines brought out in one of the 
pieces of German steel. In other words, it seems 
probable that similar lines of stress were de- 
veloped in the two pieces of steel, the one brought 
out by unusual conditions, the other by the new 
etching process. 

Developments in this field of research are in- 
creasingly rapidly. The Bureau of Standards has 
been conducting some important work on new 
ways of etching nickel steel and some striking 
results have been reached by the use of hydrogen 
sulphide on certain non-ferrous alloys in a 
method of “contrast etching.” The discovery of 
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delicate combinations of chemicals which may 
gradually revolutionize our knowledge of steel 
and of other metals and alloys. 


An interesting analysis of pre-war and current 
exports of iron and steel by Great Britain to its 
own dominions has been made by the London Jron 
and Coal Trades Review. The results are rather 
unexpected in view of conditions in the British 
industry this year. In 1913 the total steel exports 
to countries within the empire represented 46 per 
cent of the total. In 1920 there was a decline to 
30 per cent; but for the nine months ended with 
September, this year, the percentage has risen 
again to 43 per cent, or only a little less than in 
1913. While the actual tonnage this year is small 
in comparison with 1913 or even 1920, the percent- 
age showing reveals the intimate connection ex- 
isting between the mother country and its domin- 
ions. It is also a factor which must be reckoned 
with in all estimates of future export trade in 
steel. There is also, however, to be taken into 
account the new steel capacity in India and Can- 
ada. Further additions are under way in India, 
and new plants in Canada for making steel plates 
and tin plate have been a factor in reducing im- 
ports from Great Britain. In general, the rapid 
recovery of the British steel export trade in the 
last three months is a fact not to be overlooked. 
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Demand for Railroad Readjustments 


To the Editor: There seems to be no question that 
the present transportation costs on steel products, and 
particularly fabricated structural steel for bridges and 
buildings, are so far in excess of an equitable propor- 
tion that in order to bring about a return to normal 
conditions in the building industry there must be a con- 
siderable reduction in freight rates on all iron and 
steel and on materials entering into their production. 

The Bridge Builders and Structural Society, after 
a careful investigation of the subject, has found that 
at the present selling price of fabricated structural 
steel, the item of freight amounts to about 40 per cent. 
Fabricated steel to-day is selling at not more than 50 
per cent over the average prices of 1914, while the item 
of freight alone is more than 100 per cent over the 1914 
cost. The fabricator has. reduced his labor and other 
items of cost in every way possible and is now sacri- 
ficing ‘a part of his overhead charges in his efforts to 
meet the demands for lower prices. The item of freight 
alone is unchanged. 

Recognizing the need for readjustment of freight 
costs, the Bridge Builders and Structural Society re- 
cently prepared and adopted a resolution (copy inclosed) 
and has sent it to various railroad associations and to 
officers of the Government having to do with railroad and 
labor matters, with the hope of shortly bringing about 
an improvement in the relationship between freight 
and other cost items. 

GEORGE E. GIFFORD, 
Secretary Bridge Builders and Structural Society 

New York, Nov. 30. 

The resolution set forth that “it is the sense of this 
society that business revival on a stable basis and com- 
mon justice to the wage earners in our industry demand 
a prompt readjustment of freight rates and railroad 
wages in such a manner as to bring about a proper 
and equitable relationship between these elements and 
commodity prices and wages in our industry; and fur- 
ther, that it is the sense of this society that Government 
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interference with railroad management should be so 
far eliminated that the railroads may be operated with 
sufficient freedom to meet promptly changing economic 
conditions.” 


Complaint in Pittsburgh-Plus Case is Amended 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Assigning as its reason the 
simplification and expediting of the hearings, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has amended its complaint 
against the United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries in the so-called Pittsburgh-plus case so as 
to make the charges refer to each particular rolled 
product as distinguished from “discriminating in price 
between the purchasers of all of its rolled steel prod- 
ucts” as alleged in the original complaint. The issue 
in the amended complaint is the same as that contained 
in the original complaint. The amended complaint 
makes precisely the same charges with respect to each 
particular rolled product and charges, as did the orig- 
inal complaint, that such alleged discriminations are 
in violation of the Clayton and Federal Trade acts for 
the reason that they are not made because of any dif- 
ference in the grade, quality or quantity of the product 
sold, nor because of different costs of selling or trans- 
portation, nor because the different prices were made 
in good faith to meet competition. 

The commission considers that by taking up each 
product separately it establishes a more specific case 
and it will shorten proceedings by making it unneces- 
sary to gather a greater amount of evidence. It speci- 
fies the particular products sold on the f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
basis and those not so sold, such as rails. 

The Steel Corporation has 30 days from yesterday, 
when it was served with the complaint, to make reply, 
in consequence of which hearings cannot begin before 
the expiration of that period. 


Broadening Use of A. S. M. E. Boiler Code 


The annual report of Charles E. Gorton, chairman 
of the administrative council of the American Uniform 
Boiler Law Society, 253 Broadway, New York, shows 
continued progress in the legal adoption and use in 
various states and cities of the steam boiler code drawn 
up under the auspices of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Mr. Gorton’s activities in the 
last year have been directed in a large part to cities 
and States of the western part of the country. The 
Industrial Accident Commission, California, has ap- 
proved the adoption of the code. Tulsa, Okla., voted 
to make it effective on Jan. 1, 1922. The Industrial 
Accident- Commission of Oregon put the part of the 
code relating to new installations in effect on July 
1, 1921, and the part relating to existing instailations 
effective Jan. 1, 1922. Early announcement of the date 
of application of the code for Delaware is expected 
and rules were formulated for the operation of the code 
in Maryland. Development in details respecting the use 
of the code in Oregon, Michigan, Illinois, Massachusetts 
and possibly Hawaii were given extended attention in 
the report. 


Circular of the Bureau of Standards, No, 113, en- 
titled, “The Structure and Related Properties of 
Metals,” which replaces one of earlier date (No. 42, 
Metallographic Testing), is a comprehensive discussion 
of that phase of metallography indicated by the title. 
The numerous examples which have been used through- 
out the test have been taken from the results of 
metallographic examination made by the Bureau, of 
specimens submitted for examination as well as those 
for research. The various methods for revealing the 
microstructure as well as the meaning of the features 
revealed are discussed, and a list of reagents for 
revealing the microstructure included. By means of 
numerous “live” examples the conditions which affect 
the structure of metals are discussed, also the effect 
of structural features upon mechanical and chemical 
properties of metals. A rather comprehensive discus- 
sion of the applications of the microscopy of metals 
has been given. 
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IRON OUTPUT UP AGAIN 


November Production 6968 Tons Per Day 
Larger Than That of October 


Twenty-four Furnaces Blown In, None Shut 
Down 


The upward swing in the pig iron output of blast 
furnaces, which started in August after the low point of 
the year in July, continued in November the momentum 
gained in October. The gain per day last month was 
nearly 7000 tons as contrasted with 7465 tons per day 
in October over September. Gains in August and Sep- 
tember over the previous months were 2070 tons and 
2891 tons per day, respectively. The November total 
is close to the February production of 1,595,522 tons. 

The production of coke and anthracite furnaces for 
the 30 days in November amounted to 1,415,481 gross 
tons or 47,183 tons per day as compared with 1,246,676 
tons or 40,215 tons per day for the 31 days in October, 
according to data revised since the original returns by 
telegraph were published in THE IRON AGE, Nov. 3. 
The increase in November over October was 168,805 
tons or 6968 tons per day. 

The total number of furnaces in blast on Dec. 1 
was 120 as compared with 96 on Nov. 1, with 82 on 
Oct. 1, with 70 on Sept. 1 and 69 on Aug. 1, the low 
point in the recent decline. In November, 24 furnaces 
were blown in and none blown out. This is the first 
month in the year in which no furnaces have been 
blown out or banked. The capacity of the 120 fur- 
naces active Dec. 1 is estimated at 51,665 tons per 
day as compared with 40,850 tons per day for the 
96 furnaces active on Nov. 

The November output of manganese-iron alloys was 
only 3525 tons, all ferromanganese, no spiegeleisen 
having been made for several months. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from November, 1920, is as fol- 
lows: 

Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


1920 Steel Works Merchant Total 
CN i od anal ats wala 71,669 26,161 97,830 
NS eee eee ee eee 66,037 20,185 87,222 
SE LOSE « cAweeedeces 62,327 15,618 77,945 
NE See a avGlnce ma eee i 58,060 11,127 69,187 
IE ois ele Saat aimik Vela ee 42,691 8,777 51,468 
MEE Se Gi ip: wee, woh nig tela av LAE 33,854 5,914 39,768 
SR ee pe ere 33,054 6,340 39,394 
RE ea re rr 29,444 6,050 35,494 
NS ila tet cate are uN avai ala Sava 23,086 4,803 27,889 
ERE a tn 26,037 4,743 30.780 
NE? 5 ond aim wi Ride Kale 27,189 5,661 32,850 
I coe eg a ae 33,365 6.850 40,215 
POO iis Sica e es bw vice 37,960 9,223 47,183 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1915, are as follows: 

Daily Average Production of Coke and Antharcite Bs ig Iron in 

the United States by Months Since Jan, 1, 1915—Gross Tons 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Jan. 51,659 102,746 101,643 77,799 106,525 97,264 77,945 

Feb. 59,813 106,456 94,473 82,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 


Mar. 66,575 107,667 104,882 103,648 99,685 108,900 51,468 
Apr. 70,550 107,592 111,165 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 
May 73,015 108,422 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 
June 79,361 107,053 109,002 110,793 70,495 101,451 35,494 
July 82,691 104,017 107,820 110,35 78,340 98,931 27,889 
Aug. 89,666 103,346 104,772 109,341 88,496 101,529 30,780 
Sept. 95,085 106,745 104,465 113, 942 $2,932 104,310 32,850 
Oct. 100,82 2 113,189 106,550 112,48 60,115 106, 212 40,215 
Nov. 101, 244 110,394 106,859 111, 802 79.745 97,830 47,183 
Dec. 103,333 102,537 92,997 110,762 84,944 87, 222 soees 


No furnaces were blown out during November. 
Among the furnaces blown in were the following: 


Nos. 6 and 8 Lackawanna furnaces and Buffalo B. fur- 
nace in the New York district; one Lock Ridge furnace in 
the Lehigh Valley; Keystone furnace in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley ; Robesonia furnace in the Lebanon Valley; Nos. 2 and 4 
Carrie furnaces and the J and No, 4 Edgar Thomson fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Co., one furnace of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. and one Monongahela furnace of the 
National Tube Co., all in the Pittsburgh district ; Newcastle 
No. 1 furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Shenango Val- 
ley ; Adrian furnace in western Pennsylvania; No. 2 Ashland 
furnace in Kentucky; Nos. 3 and 4 Mingo furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in the Wheeling district: No. 2 Ohio 
furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; 
one furnace of the National Tube Co. and No. 3 River 
furnace in northern Ohio; one Iroquois furnace and No. 11 
Gary furnace in the Chicago district; one Mayville furnace 
n Wisconsin and the A furnace operated by the M. A. 
Hanna Co. in Michigan 





Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of al! 
coke and anthracite furnaces for November, and th: 
three months preceding: 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 

November October September August 

(30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (31 days) 

Now York .ccciccs 91,535 65,502 50,970 44,948 

IIOW SOTHOT occccce 4,525 4,745 4,370 4,689 

Lehigh Valley .... 30,020 27,614 27,566 33,014 

Schuylkill Valley .. 35,850 28,176 23,126 20,735 
Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 


| eS AR 19,356 20,581 21,903 23,939 
Pittsburgh district. 337,851 295,741 250,128 255,274 
Shenango Valley... 60,555 35,430 8,649 none 
Western Penna.... 67,432 61,742 60,073 47,565 
Maryland, Virginia 

and. Kentucky 14,754 15,827 16,046 15,470 
Wheeling district... 44,966 36,520 18,706 18,076 
Mahoning Valley... 165,562 157,512 125,705 111,722 
Central and North- 

i ae 156,767 140,914 110,327 83, 552 
Southern Ohio .... 13,893 14,485 8,200 3, 548 
Illinois and Indiana 252'566 229,009 171,380 191,658 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis., Colo. and 

xc a cleene ),059 11,940 14,641 27,304 
De ses eee'ed< 108 ae 99,948 73,739 72,699 
TOMOERS » ik. ixwecé 1,665 990 none none 

BR ac dit tate 1,415, 481 1,246,676 985,529 954,193 


Capacities in Blast Dec. 1 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast Dec. 1 in the different districts and their capac- 
ity, also the number and daily capacity in gross tons 
of furnaces in blast Nov. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 
r~——Dec. 1—-, -——Nov. 1—_, 
Total In Capacity In Capacity 
Location of Furnaces Stacks Blast per Day Blast per day 
New York: 


errr ee 22 9 3,385 6 2,185 
Other New York.... 4 1 215 1 180 
POW. SOTEOT + 0s kk cewse’s 4 1 150 1 150 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley 18 4 1,040 3 985 
diag cia ge 2 0 saliva 0 elect 
Schuylkill Valley 15 3 1,195 2 910 
Lower Susquehanna. 10 1 420 1 480 
Lebanon Valley Ss 2 335 1 180 
ONSD: x. 0rdwra'« s.c'a'h W's 2 0 Data's 0 ee 
Pittsburgh District... 55 26 2,700 20 9, 700 
Ferro and spiegel. 4 1 115 1 125 
Shenango Valley 19 4 1,685 3 1,140 
West. Pennsylvania. 26 6 2,245 5 1,665 
SEER RRA Ee 6 1 345 1 480 
Wheeling District 15 5 2,190 3 1,410 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley 27 12 5,715 11 5,235 
Central and Northern 26 11 5,470 9 4,540 
NEE. cA votes ae 16 2 465 2 465 
Illinois and Indiana... 42 16 9,000 14 7,270 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 11 3 1,065 1 385 
Colorado and Missouri. 6 0 ee 0 
The South: 
Li rere 16 0 eo 0 
ENE, i 5 cxGis' ve os 7 1 270 0 Sheets 
pT ere eee 41 10 3,605 10 3,330 
Tenn., Ga. and Texas... 16 1 55 1 35 
OR 5. 6k ewes vs 0s 418 120 61 665 96 40,850 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen; show the follow- 
ing totals of steel making iron, month by month, to- 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 
last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 
Spiegeleisen and 
—Total Cnn Ferromanganese 
1919 1920 1921 1919 1920 1921 





Jan. .....2,430,022 2,232,455 1,932,159 32,787 23,957 2 

Feb. .....2,209,470 2,181,679 1,625,695 28,105 28. 038 2 
Mar. .....2, 277,507 2,480,668 1,323,443 26,644 35 oh 

ee 1,838,677 1,968,542 1,015,621 17,808 27,62 

SS rere 1,586,805 1,128,720 1,024,678 14,604 33, 107 

June ..... 1,655,944 2,209,770 883,312 14,254 34,75 

ee separa 1,906,604 2,230,567 715,664 14,805 36,789 4 
Aug. .....2,108,566 2,254,943 807,144 17,419 36,985 878 
Sept. ....3 1,828,613 2,247,250 815,692 20,631 39,546 3,289 
J ee 1,295,690 2,393,644 1,034,312 20,238 34,786 3,902 
Nov 1,727,656 2.150,075 1,138,789 19,964 26,944 3,525 
PO. saves 1,916,249 2,047,167 wee 15,718 28,023 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1913 
to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
chart. The figures represented by the heavy line are 
those of daily average production by months of coke 
and anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 


represents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 
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The Full Line Represents the Daily Production of Pig Iron 
No, 2 Southern Pig Iron at Cincinnati, Local No. 2 
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foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry 
iron at furnace in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadel- 
phia. They are based on the weekly quotations of 
THE IRON AGE. 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United 
States by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1917—Gross Tons 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 














Jan, ....3,150,938 2,411,768 3,302,260 3,015,181 2,416,292 
Feb. ..2,656,247 2,319,299 2,940,168 2,978,879 1,937,257 
Mar. 3,251,352 3,213,091 3,090,243 3,375,907 1,595,522 
Apr. ....3,334,960 3,288,211 2,478,218 2,739,797 1,193,041 
May ....3,417,340 3,446,412 2,108,056 2,985,682 1,221,221 
June ....3,270,055 3.323.791 2,114,863 3,043,540 1.064.833 
July . -8,942,438 3,420,988 2,428,541 3.067.043 864,555 
Aug. .. 3,247,947 3,389,585 2,743,388 3,147,402 954,193 
Sept. --3,133,954 3,418,270 2,487,965 3,129,323 985,529 
Oct ..3.303.038 3,486,941 1,863,558 3,292,597 1.246.676 
Nov ..3,205.794 3.354.074 2.392.350 2.934.908 1.415.481 
11 mos..35,303,063 35,072,430 27,949,610 33,710,259 14,894,600 
Dec. ....2,882,918 3,433,617 2,633,268 2,703,855 ........ 
Ttl. yr.*.38,185,981 38,506,047 30,582,878 36,414,114 ........ 

*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1920 


production of this iron was 323,396 tons 
Blast Furnace Notes 


The American Steel & Wire Co., Dec. 5, blew in its 
second furnace at its Donora, Pa., works. This com- 
pany now has all four of its blast furnaces in this dis- 
trict in blast. With the Carnegie Steel Co. having 25 


of its furnaces on and the National Tube Co, three 
furnaces in this district active, the Corporation now 
accounts for 32 of the 53 active furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts. 

Of the 24 furnaces blown in during November, 12 
were Steel Corporation furnaces, five were independent 


AHULULCH AU CUDONREOOEEEDMOSDE CORO LUEEDOUEEeUHORN ENE 


° e-- 1918-->}<-- 1914-->}<--1915-->}<--1916-->}<-- 1917 -->{<-- 1918 -->L<-- 1919--->}<-- 1920-->}<--1921-->| 


and the Dotted Line Is the Average of the Price Per Ton of 
Iron at Chicago and No. 2X Iron at Philadelphia 
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steel making and seven were merchant furnaces. 

Of the 24 furnaces blown in during November ap- 
proximately 15 went in after Nov. 15 and 9 early in 
the month. 


The Steel Corporation Dismantling Its Shipyard 
at Mobile, Ala. 


The United States Steel Corporation has decided to 
abandon its shipbuilding plant at Mobile, Ala., operated 
by the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., and is 
disposing of equipment there either by sale or by ship- 
ment to other Steel Corporation plants. Connected 
with the operations at Mobile are also the Chickasaw 
Utilities Co., which supplies electric current for lighting 
and trolley purposes, and the Chickasaw Land Co. The 
Mobile enterprise was entered upon at the request of 
the Government for the building of ships during the 
war, and 14 vessels were built, most of them now being 
in the foreign trade of the Steel Corporation. The 
Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co. will continue to 
operate the large car plant completed this year at 
Fairfield, Ala., adjoining the structural mill of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

It is the purpose of the Steel Corporation to con- 
tinue all the activities of the Federal Shipbuilding Co., 
which operates a shipyard and repair plant at Kearny, 
near Newark, N. J. The shipways at this yard were 
extended last year so as to permit the construction of 
ships 500 ft. in length, and in the past year a floating 
dry dock of 10,000 tons capacity has been installed for 
use in repairing vessels. 
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Proposed Merger of Seven Steel Companie 


Their Combined Steel Making Capacity About 20 Per 
Cent of the Country’s Total—A Full Range of Steel 
Products from Integrated Companies—Iron Ore Supply 


HAT seven important independent steel companies 

will be merged in a corporation second in produc- 

ing capacity to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is a probability in view of information made public 
in the past week. Thomas L. Chadbourne, of the law 
firm of Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, made a statement to the press to the effect 
that several independent steel companies are consider 
ing a plan for arriving at a possible basis for con- 
solidation; that he was working with the companies 
upon such a plan, but that the matter is now only in a 
preliminary stage. The seven companies whose merger 
is contemplated are the following in the order of their 
steel making capacity: 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 

Steel & Tube Co. of America. 
Brier Hill Steel Co. 


In the past two years reports of negotiations for 
the consolidation of various independent steel com- 
panies have come out from time to time. From three 
to five of the companies named above have been men- 
tioned in connection with these reports. At times the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has been named as a prob- 
abie member of such a consolidation; at other times 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. It can be said that 
neither of these companies is a party to the present 
negotiations. A consolidation composed of the seven 
companies named above would have an annual capacity 
of 10,129,000 tons of steel ingots, or roundly 20 per cent 
of the country’s total ingot capacity. 


Appraisals Being Made 


It is understood that several meetings have been 
held of men prominently connected with the seven com- 
panies, and that appraisals of the various properties 
are now in progress. Naturally, the basis on which 
the various companies shall enter the consolidation is 
a matter on which there. will be considerable variation 
in the estimates of the different interests. The ques- 
tion of financing is not expected to involve great diffi- 
culties, as there will not be large requirements of new 
capital. What will take time and much negotiation 
will be the exchange basis for the stocks of the differ- 
ent companies. Probably the consummation of the 
present plans, if they should be successful, will be a 
matter of several months. 

With three large plants in the Youngstown district, 
two in the Chicago district, one at Buffalo and the 
operations of the Midvale company carried on in both 
eastern and western Pennsylvania (Johnstown, Coates- 
ville and Nicetown) the consolidation would have the 
advantage of a number of strategic locations. In par- 
ticular the inclusion of the Inland Steel Co. and the 
Steel & Tube Co. of America, which have nearly all 
the merchant steel capacity in the Chicago district 
outside of the Steel Corporation, would give the con- 
solidation the same access to Western markets which 
the building of the Gary plant was intended to secure 
for the Steel Corporation. For some time it has been 
known that a proposal for the merging of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., the Inland Steel Co. and the 
Steel & Tube Co. of America was under negotiation, 


but it is now believed that these three companies wi 
participate in the larger plan each on its own 
dividual footing. 


Advantages of Consolidation 


The great consolidation movement of 20 to 22 year 
ago, it will be recalled, came on the heels of the pr 
longed depression of the late eighteen-nineties. The 
trying time through which the steel industry is now 
passing, bringing with it as one phase the elimination 
of Pittsburgh price basing on a considerable amount of 
business being done in the Chicago district, has fur- 
nished one incentive to the consideration of a merger 
of interests. The high transportation costs of to-day 
give the Steel Corporation, with large plants in the 
Pittsburgh and Valley districts, in Chicago territory 
and in the South, a considerable advantage. Those 
who seek to bring about the new merger regard the 
reduction of overhead, through the unifying of organi- 
zations, and the benefits of mass production through 
the use of certain plants for continuous runs, as im- 
portant considerations. Both have been exemplified in 
a marked degree in the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

Most of the seven companies have been associated 
in the export trade through stock ownership in the 
Consolidated Steel Corporation which was organized 
under the Webb act. Combining the seven into one 
corporation would give an increased advantage over 
the existing export arrangements of the independent 
companies, through the concentration of export busi- 
ness in certain forms of product at particular plants. 


Ingot Capacities Included 


In the table below the ingot capacities of the differ- 
ent companies are set down, and comparison is made 
with the ingot capacity of the United States Steel 
Corporation, also that of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the three important independents not 
included, as well as with that of the various smaller 
independent companies that are not in the plan. 


Ingot ; 
Capacity Per Cent of 
Gross Tons Country’s Total 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co... 2,894,000 5 74 
Lackawanna Steel Co....... ia 1,840,000 3.65 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co... 1,500,000 2 98 
Republic Iron & Steel Co....... 1,395,000 2.66 
il re OEE UN, 65 ah ceed ene’ 1,000,000 1.98 
Steel & Tube Co. of America.... 900,000 1.79 
Brier Hill Steel Co... .ccccsece 600,000 1.19 
NE is cede ae ee hath 10,129,000 20.10 
United States Steel Corporation 22,700,000 45.00 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.... 3,217,000 6.38 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co...... 2,640,000 5.24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co....... 1,138,000 2.26 
Other steel companics.......... 10,620,000 21.02 
Total for the country...... 50,444,000 100.00 


The Steel Corporation’s ingot capacity of 22,700,000 
tons is considered to represent roundly 45 per cent of 
the country’s total ingot capacity. On that basis the 
ingot capacity of the country is 50,444,000 tons. Some 
estimates would give a somewhat higher figure, but 
45 and 55 may fairly be taken to represent the Steel 
Corporation, and the independent percentages, the 
50,444,000 tons standing for a practically attainable 
capacity, as distinguished from a theoretical capacity. 
It will be seen that the Steel Corporation and the pro- 
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oosed consolidation would take in 65 per cent of the 
‘ountry’s capacity, with Jones & Laughlin having 5.24 
er cent, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 6.38 per 
ent, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 2.26 per cent, 
ind all the remaining independents, large and small, 
21.02 per cent. 

The pig. iron capacity of the seven companies, rep- 
resented by 54 blast furnaces, foots up 8,335,000 tons 
according to the figures of the Iron and Steel Works 
Directory of the United States. 


Full Range of Finished Products 

In finished material the consolidation would have 
a capacity of 7,698,040 tons, reckoning that finished 
steel output is 76 per cent of ingot output, an average 
established by the statistics of a number of years, 
apart from 1917 and 1918 when the large discard from 
war-steel ingots made the percentage yield of finished 
material smaller than usual. 

The seven companies represent the whole range of 
finished material products except tin plate. Undoubt- 
edly a tin plate plant would be provided through ex- 
tensions in connection with the very considerable sheet 
mill capacity existing in the Youngstown district. 

Without going into detail as to the rolling capacity 
of the various companies in the different lines of fin- 
ished material the facts in general concerning the mar- 
kets in which they chiefly compete are these: 

Midvale and Lackawanna have rail mills and In- 
land is now completing a rail mill which will figure in 
the rail trade of 1922. All seven companies have plate 
mills, the most important of these in the sheared plate 
trade being the Coatesville mill of Midvale. Struc- 
tural shapes are rolled by Midvale, Lackawanna and 
Inland. Republic, Lackawanna and Midvale lead in 
the production of bars, while Inland and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube also have considerable bar capacity. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Inland have been the 
principal producers of sheets, but Brier Hill is also 
a good sized factor in the sheet market, and the Re- 
public in 1919 acquired the sheet mills of the Deforest 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., of Niles, Ohio. In wire products 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the Cambria 
works of Midvale have figured in an important way. 
Lackawanna also is a producer of wire rods. In 
wrought pipe Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Republic and 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America are the largest of the 
independent producers. Some of the plants of the 
seven companies roll billets and sheet bars for the 
market, and in addition to the leading forms of finished 
material mentioned above the consolidation would have 
a great range of smaller products such as rivets, nuts 
and bolts, spikes and miscellaneous track supplies, be- 
sides a variety of cold rolled and cold drawn products. 

In coke supply the consolidation would be substan- 
tially self-contained. Most of the seven companies have 
large coal mining operations and holdings of coal 
lands. 

Iron Ore Supply 


The survey of iron ore supplies represented in the 
holdings of the seven companies is probably one of 
the most important of the preliminaries engaging the 
attention-of the consolidation promoters. Expressed in 
terms of the respective pig iron capacities of the com- 
panies, the life of their iron ore reserves ranges from 
10 years in the case of one company to probably 30 
years in the case of the company having the largest 
total of ore. There are large holdings in the Lake 
Superior region, principally on the Mesaba range, 
though four of the companies are well represented on 
the older ranges also. 

When the United States Steel Corporation was 
formed it acquired the Rockefeller ore holdings on the 
Mesaba range and also the Oliver interests in the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. There are no large outside 
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holdings available to-day apart from those of the Me- 
sabi Iron Co. and of various merchant ore firms at 
Cleveland. The Mesabi Iron Co. has very large de- 
posits of magnetite on the Mesaba range and has built 
an extensive sintering plant, which in the past two 
years has made it a factor in the merchant ore trade. 
Its properties have been estimated to represent 500,- 
000,000 to 600,000,000 tons. The Midvale company is 
now presumed to have some interest in the Mesabi 
Iron Co., five of its directors being on the board of 
the latter. Midvale has some 300,000,000 tons of ore 
in the Buena Vista group on the northeast coast of 
Cuba, similar to the clayey Mayari ores of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, but nothing has been done 
thus far in their development. Pickands, Mather & 
Co., of Cleveland, have close ore connections with the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and the Lackawanna com- 
panies. The Cleveland firm also has extensive Lake 
Superior properties a part of whose output is under 
contract to the two companies named. 

From the summation given above, of the forms of 
finished steel produced by the seven companies, it will 
be seen that any consolidation that may be formed will 
be on the vertical rather than the horizontal order. 
That is to say, a variety of products is turned out by 
each company, all being integrated from the ground 
up. There is thus no chance of any counterpart of the 
Steel Corporation’s sheet subsidiary, or its wire or 
wrought pipe subsidiary. The analogy is rather with 
the Carnegie, Illinois and Tennessee subsidiaries of 
the Steel Corporation. 





Will Hold Another Conference on Ore, Coal and 
Coke Rates 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Relationship between re- 
duced rates on ore from Lake Erie ports to interior 
furnaces and prevailing coal and coke rates to lake 
front furnaces will be the subject of another con- 
ference to be held here to-morrow afternoon with 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
meeting has been called by the second division of the 
commission, consisting of Commissioners Daniels, 
Esch and Campbell, which has charge of the sixth 
section of the commerce act allowing the commission to 
permit railroads to put rates into effect upon short 
notice, instead of 30 days as is ordinarily required. 

The carriers have sought permission to extend the 
time of application of lowered ore rates from Jan. 1 
to March 31, which is opposed by some lake front 
interests in view of the fact that the latter have not 
been given lower rates on coal and coke. They, to- 
gether with iron and steel interests favoring the ex- 
tension and railroads, will be represented at the con- 
ference. If the extension suggested as the result of 
the recent conference in New York is to become effec- 
tive, it will be necessary for carriers to get permission 
to put the new tariff into effect upon short notice. 

Meanwhile Buffalo iron and steel producers are 
withholding the filing of their formal complaint against 
the rates on coal and coke. The complaint asks for 
the establishment of just, reasonable and non-preju- 
dicial rates on coal and coke and of minimum rates on 
iron ore. 


Postpones Lighting Stack 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 6.—The Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace 
Co. has definitely postponed, for the time being, the 
lighting of its new 600-ton stack at Warren, erected 
along the Mahoning River across from the open-hearth 
department of the Trumbull Steel Co. The latter in- 
terest has bought 3500 tons of basic pig iron at $19, 
furnace. 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co. has pur- 
chased 50 acres adjoining its steel works in Granite 
City, Ill, supplementing a previous purchase of 150 
contiguous acres. The price paid for the 50 acres 
was $48,500. 
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Industrial Waste Discussed by Engineers 


Deficiencies of Management, Particularly the 
Financial, the Subject of Papers at Annual Meet- 
ing of American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


é<é MERICA is the most wasteful of all nations,” 


said President E. S. Carman in his remarks 

opening the first session of the forty-second 
annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers begun in New York, Dec. 5. “Although 
we accomplish results,” he added, “we accomplish 
them regardless of the waste involved.” He said 
that the main theme of the entire meeting, 
which will last through Friday, Dec. 9, would be the 
elimination of waste in industry, a subject he regarded 
as representing one of the greatest problems confront- 
ing the American people to-day. The fundamental 
basis of the elimination of waste was, he said, largely 
a matter of management. 

The program was made up by the division of man- 
agement and L. P. Alford, a vice-president of the 
society and chairman of that division, presided. The 
responsibility of management, particularly financial 
management, in the matter of eliminating waste was 
discussed in a paper by E. F. Du Brul, general manager 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Cincinnati. The title of the paper was, “Saving 
Financial Waste—the Biggest Waste of All.” 


Responsibility of Financial Management 


“Most of the discussions on waste,” he said, “seem 
to be concerned with wastes of productive effort, wastes 
of material and loss of operating efficiency. Occasion- 
ally-some one touches on the waste due to idleness 
of plants in times of depression. Many production men 
seem to lay this idleness to the sales department’s 
inability to secure orders. Seemingly few men are 
prepared to challenge the necessity of the greater part 
of this waste and few seem to challenge the depart- 
ment of business within whose province that avoidable 
waste occurs. It does not seem logical to worry so 
much as we do about wastes in cost of production to 
the end of saving even considerable sums in such 
waste elimination, if industry is to throw away all 
these savings and greater sums besides that were 
previously accumulated as profits and still other sums 
represented by original invested capital.” 

All this sort of waste has occurred lately, he 
pointed out, as it has in every industrial depression 
we ever had. Putting the question as to which element 
in the organization of business is responsible for this 
loss and whose duty it is to study the situation and 
minimize the evil, he pointed out that it was the 
management that must bear the responsibility, “since 
management, particularly financial management, is the 
element whose policies must be followed by the pro- 
duction and sales departments.” 

“Students of the subject,” said Mr. Du Brul, “come 
inevitably to the conclusion that bad judgment of man- 
agers is the most potent contributing cause of the ex- 
cessive heights of booms and the consequent excessive 
depths of depression. Management cannot eliminate 
all undulations in business but it can and must elimi- 
nate the excessive movement that is due to those con- 
trollable causes that lie in the province of management 
to control. Management is therefore very properly 
on trial before the bar of public opinion. 

“The fire waste of our country, of a half billion 
dollars a year, receives comment and discussion merely 
because organized forces call the public’s attention to 
those losses and advocate remedies,” he continued, “but 
what organized force is crying from the housetops 
against financial waste? The record of failures in ten 
months shows a greater waste than the year’s fire 
waste. Liabilities of failed concerns amounted to 
$591,000,000 in the first ten months of 1921. How 
much more waste was incurred, such as loss of useful 


value, loss in inventories and loss in profits in con- 
9 


cerns that did not reach the bankruptcy courts? 
How Financial Losses May Be Reduced 


As to the management shirking the responsibility 
for such waste by saying that it can only guess blindly, 
he said that it is essentially a function of manage- 
ment to do more than make blind guesses. “It is,” 
he said, “within the power of management to secure 
such information as makes possible a fairly intelligent 
estimate of demand instead of a blind guess.” The 
reason why management had not done better in avoid- 
ing much of this financial waste was, he said, “be- 
cause managers have not chosen to co-operate, as 
they must, in the study of actual facts as to demand 
and supply of the commodities they produce. They 
have refused to divulge necessary information on con- 
sumption, production, stocks on hand, and orders re- 
ceived for three reasons: First, they have not known 
the value of such statistics to themselves; second, they 
fear that the statistics of a whole industry might in 
some way hurt their individual chance of success; and 
third, they have not known how to use buch statistics, 
if and when they were available. 

“Such information can be gathered, and it is being 
gathered by trade associations in some lines of busi- 
ness. It should be gathered and composite statistics 
published for every line of industry. No manufacturer 
of consequence can better protect his business than to 
contribute his quota of information about his indus- 
try. With such information made available and prop- 
erly used, over-enthusiastic promotion can be mini- 
mized, for one thing, and ignorant competition avoided 
for another. Without such composite information an 
industry can only run blindly into disastrous financiai 
waste, 

“Production men desire to run shops full up, to 
show the least possible unit cost. In times of low 
demand, whole industries pursue that policy and the 
result is a sure maladjustment that causes financial 
waste in large amounts. Without the light of facts, 
the enthusiastic salesman is allowed to overstock deal- 
ers beyond their final ability to pay, to the ruin of 
the dealer and perhaps of the manufacturer, who has 
provided plant facilities in socially-wasteful excess of 
actual consumer demands. Some men are promulgat- 
ing as a new gospel of business that the end of busi- 
ness must be service, not money; production, not profit. 
But there are a few basic human facts, whose con- 
tinued existence proves the untruth of the new doc- 
trine. The sole object of business is profit. It 
can have no other object. Unless it makes a profit 
it dies. The new apostles of service mistake the 
means for the end. Service is the means of gaining 
profit. No profit can be gained unless the service 
offered is actually in demand. 

“The controlling factor in management is, and must 
be, the financial factor, because that factor alone 
assumes the final responsibility, stands the losses and 
gets the profit, when there is one. The financial fac- 
tor, therefore, must tell the production and the dis- 
tribution factors when to go, how far to go and when 
to stop. The financial factor must know that the 
financial tides are ceaselessly moving up and down, 
and must study the fundamental causes of these move- 
ments.” 


What Management Needs to Learn 


Referring again to the wastefulness of business 
depressions, he said: 

“The causes of these extremes have been studied 
and the results of these studies have been made avail- 
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able, but management has not availed itself of the 
information. Many men who could increase the value 
and body of this knowledge have refused to do so. 

“Many managers base production policy on a fal- 
lacious idea of getting a steady normal business that 
does not change either in the amount of demand or ir 
the varying costs that inevitably come about with 
changing business conditions. They seem to think that 
this ‘normal’ of their dreams must coincide exactly 
with the maximum theoretical production of which 
their plants are capable. Such dreams have caused 
large losses and great misery. 

“Management must study why some things, per- 
fectly proper at one stage of a business cycle, are ab- 
solutely wrong at another stage. Management must 
learn that there are underlying economic laws, not 
man made, but inherent in human nature; laws that 
can be violated with impunity no more than can the 
laws of physics. Unless management conducts opera- 
tions in harmony and conformity with them, the end is 
inescapable disaster. The study of the business cycles 
and the causes and effects of different changes in busi- 
ness conditions require that management freely con- 
tribute the statistical data that alone makes the study 
possible. Management must then also learn how to 
use the information, learn what to do and what not 
to do in the various stages of a cycle. 

“Management that will not co-operate in the collec- 
tion, analysis and dissemination of these facts and will 
not co-operate in the general education of the public as 
to their significance and use is shirking a most press- 
ing responsibility to society in general and to its own 
investors in particular. Only by co-operation of com- 
petitors can these facts be gathered. In industries that 
are doing this now, through their trade associations, 
some managers have learned how to use their infor- 
mation and their enterprises are not suffering to the 
same extent as those of, their ignorant competitors. 
But all do suffer from the crass fatuous ignorance that 
is entirely too prevalent. This one thing is possible and 
profitable for management to undertake. Unless it 
be undertaken it is certain that the financial strain on 
industry will become increasingly greater with each 
recurring cycle.” 


Incentives for Preventing Industrial Wastes 


Fred J. Miller, past president of the society and 
member of the American Engineering Council’s com- 
mittee on the elimination of waste in industry, in charge 
of the inquiry into the metal trades, dwelt on the in- 
centives for the prevention of wastes in industry. 
Industry’s chief problem was perhaps, he _ pointed 
out, to conserve, develop and make use of the natural 
desire of the individual to be accomplishing something, 
and further, to relieve workers, so far as possible, from 
such conditions of work as are deadening to ambition, 
to initiative and to creative instinct. “Far more can 
be done along that line,” he said, “than may seem pos- 
sible at first sight.” 

Classifying incentives into penalties and rewards, 
he pointed out that the two differed widely in their 
nature, but emphasized the idea that they differ no 
more than the results that are obtained by them. The 
reward class was further subdivided into group-reward 
and individual-rewards. Group incentives included 
profit sharing, group insurance, employee representa- 
tion or bonuses paid to all employees alike, etc. In- 
dividual incentives were understood to include in- 
dividual increase of wages, piece work, bonuses to 
individuals for specific personal attainments, etc. 

As to which of these incentives should be employed, 
Mr. Miller gave it as his belief that after establishing 
good working conditions in the line of proper light, 
heat, ventilation, sanitary and safety measures and 
also including foremen and other executives who have 
been selected and trained to take an enlightened and 
human attitude toward employees—after these condi- 
tions were met, the rest of the way to the best possi‘ 
ble general results was through individual reward in- 
centives. In this connection he said that individual re- 
wards can be applied intelligently only when means 
are provided for having a continuous record of every 
employee’s performance with reference to established 
standards. 
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In connection with enlisting co-operation of the 
workers he said that there has been some tendency to 
over-elaboration in certain of the measures taken to 
overcome our industrial difficulties. “I still have faith,” 
he said, “in the comparatively simple means of enlist- 
ing the enthusiastic co-operation of minor executives 
and employees and an essential part of this is to give 
them such treatment as every man likes to receive from 
those with whom he comes in contact; always remem- 
bering that work people are not essentially different 
from other people; are at least as readily responsive 
to candid, fair and courteous treatment as are other 
people and also as well able to judge whether or not 
they are receiving it. 


Industries to be Directed by Engineers 


Defective administrative methods was given as a 
major cause of waste, and as to the adoption of better 
methods and practices he said that “on the one hand we 
see employers who are too easily prevailed upon by 
charlatans to take up methods that are little better than 
a group of unrelated ‘stunts’ and on the other hand, 
those who always delay progress along new lines until 
pretty nearly every one else is far in advance of them. 
It is the work of engineers to educate and to show the 
better ways, and my prediction is that as time goes on 
our industries will be more and more directed by en- 
gineers who know how to direct them for production 
and who will regard* production and service as the 
prime objects to be attained by an industrial organiza- 
tion. When this change has been effected, one of the 
greatest causes of waste will have been removed. I 
could mention entire industries that are in the control 
of men who are little if at all interested in production, 
but devote their entire time to high finance. 

“It would, I think, surprise a great many of us if 
we could know just how much of the wastes of industry 
that are caused by careless, inefficient work, have a 
deeper underlying cause in a feeling created by the 
conditions under which men work, that make them 
believe they cannot do what they should do, and for 
reasons entirely beyond their control. 

“Especially do we need to adopt such methods of 
management as will enable the facts to be fairly pre- 
sented to both sides in every difference that arises 
between employer and employee; and experience shows 
that when we have done that, both the employer and 
the employee are far more reasonable and considerate 
than either usually imagines the other to be. Produc- 
tion has been and is restricted by workers, both organ- 
ized and unorganized, and most of such restriction is 
wrong economically if not ethically. , 


Many Conditions Which Restrict Production 


“In most industries, however, I think it can easily be 
shown that restriction of production by workers is 
insignificant compared with the restrictions caused by 
financial juggling of one kind or another; by avoid- 
able irregularity of employment of labor and of plant 
by presidents or managers who are temperamentally 
unable to make decisions and stick to them, or are 
unable to do so because they are under the control of 
men ‘higher up’ who knew nothing of industrial sci- 
ence, or even that there is any such thing; by unneces- 
sarily large inventories and consequent tying up of 
capital that could be otherwise usefully employed; by 
inadequate control of the movement of material through 
the works from one operation to another and from 
inadequate, or entire absence of provision for teaching 
or training operators and minor executives; absence of 
effective means of recording attainments of workers, 
foremen, etc. 

“In other words, the greatest and most effective 
incentive for the prevention of industrial wastes is dis- 
armament, so to speak; the cultivation of friendly: rela- 
tions between all. those concerned in industrial enter- 
prises; and the maintenance of such a system as will 
enabie every man, from the highest to the lowest, to 
know what he is responsible for, to whom he is respon- 
sible, and that he personally will be credited and re- 
warded in proportion to service rendered.” 

Sessions were held on Dec. 6 in continuation of 
the subject of industrial waste. 
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Expansion in Steel Output Forces Many 
Blast Furnaces to Start 


New York Central Rails Placed—Further Car 
Inquiry—Good Pig Iron Buying 


The returns of the country’s pig iron output in 
November indicate plainly that the expansion in 
steel production in the past two months had 
made large inroads in pig iron stocks, compelling 
the rapid blowing in of a good many iron furnaces. 

Last month’s output was 1,415,481 tons, or 
47,183 tons per day, against an October total of 
1,246,676 tons, or 40,215 tons per day. The Novem- 
ber rate represents 2,500,006 tons more per year 
than that of October. Twenty-four furnaces were 
blown in in November and none went out. The 
capacity active Dec. 1 was 51,665 tons per day for 
120 furnaces, against 40,850 tons per day for 96 
furnaces on Nov. 1. 

The Steel Corporation blew in 12 furnaces, or 
half of those that started in November, and the 
independent steel companies 5, the remaining 7 
being merchant stacks. 

The steel trade is taking great interest in 
the plans for merging seven important independ- 
ent companies, all integrated, and representing 
every form of rolled products except tin plate. 
The consolidation would have about 20 per cent 
of the country’s steel capacity, while the Steel 
Corporation has 45 per cent. As bearing on the 
Government’s attitude, it is recalled that in war- 
time the Midvale consolidation and that of Beth- 
lehem, the two taking in 12 per cent of the total 
capacity, were passed without protest. The new 
combine would have a larger share of the coun- 
try’s capacity in plates than in any other product. 

Except for demand from the railroads, car 
builders and shops doing tank work, the market 
is waiting for the impetus of January, or possibly 
February. The Steel Corporation is still running 
at something above 50 per cent. Tin plate mills 
are particularly busy and their winter operations 
will be on a larger scale than in several years. 

Recently the leading producer took orders for 
2,500,000 boxes for the Pacific Coast, in view of 
which the 150,000 boxes.the Welsh mills got at 
Vancouver scarcely indicate the recapture of the 
coast market by the British. 

Allocation of 125,000 tons of rails has prac- 
tically been completed by the New York Central 
and options taken for 25,000 tons in addition. It 
appears likely that 80 per cent of the total will be 
divided nearly equally between the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and the United States Steel Corporation 
and the remaining 20 per cent among three or 
four companies, including the Soo rail mill, which 
will supply Canadian branch lines. 

The Pennsylvania Co.’s call for bids on 150,000 
tons of rails is expected this month. The Burling- 
ton has made tentative reservations for 25,000 
tons which will go to Illinois and Colorado mills. 
Texas & Pacific and Atlantic Coast Line orders 
amount to 25,000 tons. 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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PIG IRON USED UP 
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Car business keeps up. For the Argentine 
2000 cars will be supplied from Middletown, Pa. 
China, Chile and Spain are also expected to buy 
American cars. The Pere Marquette has ordered 
1000 and the Great Northern has increased its in- 
quiry from 2000 to 3000. The Union Pacific is in 
the market for 1500 and the C & O for 500. 

Seeing that financing is needed, the Argentine 
order for 40,000 tons of rails is expected to come 
to this country, in spite of low bids by European 
mills. 

The outstanding fabricated steel award of the 
week involves 6000 tons for an office building in 
Philadelphia. Other awards will call for 12,000 
tons and fresh fabricating steel work will take 
10,000 tons. No up-turn in fabricated steel prices 
is yet discernible. 

In the wire trade activity is looked for after 
inventory is taken and there are expectations of 
good buying for the second quarter in view of the 
promise of new building. From agricultural buying 
little is expected. 

Chicago steel producers are interested in im- 
pending reductions in domestic and export freight 
rates to the Pacific Coast. 

Unexpectedly heavy buying of pig iron, espe- 
cially in the East and in Cleveland and Buffalo, has 
caused a much more cheerful sentiment in that 
market. At Philadelphia, about 20,000 tons, 
divided equally between steel making and foundry 
grades, has been placed, while in New York, Boston, 
Cleveland and Buffalo manufacturers of radiators 
and house furnaces have bought freely. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered a larger tonnage 
than was expected. Prices in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania have been well maintained, but some weak- 
ness has developed in central Pennsylvania and 
Buffalo and Southern iron is more freely sold at 
$17.50, Birmingham. 

German steel prices have gone soaring and the 
rapid fluctuations in that market have led to quota- 
tions on the dollar basis both in export and domes- 
tic transactions. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 6. 


The close proximity of the end of the year is 
telling more and more on the demand for steel. No- 
body wants to carry over any more tonnage than 
possibly can be helped into 1922 and current orders 
and specifications are of lots that can be quickly used. 
Steel pipe stands out as the one product in which an 
improved demand is maintained and in the case of 
line pipe there has been an actual increase in busi- 
ness in the past few weeks. A Middle Western man- 
ufacturer is the chief beneficiary of some big line 
pipe orders recently closed. Railroad buying still is 
inconspicuous in this district and such activity as 
is developing in plates is ascribed largely to the de- 
mand for oil storage tanks. One maker in this dis- 
trict has taken 20 additional 55,000-barrel tanks for 
the new Mexia field, which will take 3000 tons of steel. 
There also has been some activity in steel river craft, 
one company here having taken 10 steel barges and 
another 12. Structural activities are dwindling as 


usual at this time of the year. 
Changes in prices are few, but it cannot be said 
that the general market is any stronger than it has 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery- 


- Dec. 6, Nov. 29, Nov. 8, De y . rs _ Dec. 6, Nov. 29, Ne 8 lec. 7 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1921 1921 1921 1920 Sheets, Nails and Wire, (y93)" “93; | ‘i921 1930” 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$22.34 $22.34 $22.84 $37.79 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnace?f... 20.50 20.50 21.00 37.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.00 3.00 2.90 41.35 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’tif... 22.00 22.50 23.50 42.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.00 1.00 3.90 70 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t. 17.50 18.00 19.00 38.00 Sheets. blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.25 2 9 > OF 7 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.00 21.00 36.00 Ww ae oa p r S a a oe aan a a 
fasic, del’d, eastern Pa... 21.00 21.00 20.50 35.00 P = nh “itts yuren.... oes 2.4 > : 0 6.29 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 33.00 ‘lain wire, I ittsbureh. «++ 3.50 2.50 2.60 25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 21.96 21.96 21.96 36.96 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.40 3.40 3.59 1.10 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 20.00 20.00 21.00 36.50 rin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $7.00 
Malleable, Valley ....... 20.00 20.00 20.50 7.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 21.46 21.46 21.96 87.96 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 31.50 31.50 31.50 51.00 , 
Ferromanganese, del’d.... 60.00 60.00 60.00 110.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
. . ® : Carwheels, Chicago ...... $16.00 $16.50 $16.00 $27.00 
Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 17.00 17.50 27.00 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $57.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 14.00 14.00 14.50 19.00 
sess. billets, Pittsburgh. , 29.00 29 00 29 00 43.50 Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 11.50 11.50 12.00 16.00 
o> oe ee i pts ze hs foe 7 . Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 11.50 12.00 12.00 16.50 
h, shee ars, Wivesce @ 30. 3 { 7.04 J ee tte ae . : —— e 
Forging billets, base. P’gh 32.00 32 00 35,00 8 00 No l cast, E ittsburgh. jak 16.50 16 50 17 50 28 00 
O.-h. billets, Phila.:..... 34.74 34.74 34.74 49.24 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 17.50 = 17.50 = 17.50 27.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 38.00 40.00 40.00 57.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 13.00 §=13.00 §=13.75 = 18.50 
Gente Cente Ceatn Cents No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila. . 15.50 15.50 16.50 20.00 
: : ce . “] . y , > ’ ‘ ’ - - - - 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh..... 1.50 1.50 1.60 3.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 10.50 11.50 12.50 15.50 
Light rails, Pittsburgh.... 1.55 1.55 1.65 3.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, Cae, Comat 
/ , 7e Je P ‘ re 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents Sa cmsvine, Per Net Ton at Oven : 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 1.95 1.95 1.95 4.35 Furnace coke, prompt.... $2.7! $2.75 $3.00 $6.50 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.65 1.65 1.75 3.25 Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.00 4.00 4.25 7.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.35 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 1.60 1.60 1.75 2.73 
Steel bars, New York:«.:.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.73 
: -- 7 : a i s 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.65 Metals, 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.75 3.03 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
feat piates a XOFK..+ er 1.88 l 2 3 03 Lake copper, New York...13.75 13.50 13.25 14.00 
a soo sence ‘8 ae ‘|| Sas Electrolytic copper, N. Y..18.50 13.37% 12.75 14.00 
oo serene eee 4s wer fo oot Zinc, St. Louis....... 4.87% 4.65 4.75 6.25 
Beams, New York........ 1.88 1.88 1.88 2.59 Z, - New York 5.2 1 - a . 2 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... > 00 2.00 2.25 3.05 amt, - 4 “ “ OPE. +++: 537% 5.15 0.69 6.60 
- en oS "ll Cee 4.45 4.35 4.40 5.00 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in Lead, New York. swenkewewme 4.70 4.70 4.70 5.00 
the Chicago district is 70c. per ton. Tin, New York........... 31.75 29.87% 28.62% 35.00 
#Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 4.50 4.50 4.75 5.75 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
Composite Price, Dec. 6, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.135c. Per Lb. 
sased on prices of steel bars, ) 29, 1921. 2 1350 


beams, tank plates plain wire, 
open-hearth rails, black pipe J 
and black sheets 


United States output of finished steel. 


( Nov l 

aod Nov. 8, 1921, 2.1 
l Dec. 7, 1920, 3.146¢. 

10-year pre-war average, 1.6 


Composite Price, Dec. 6, 1921, Pig Iron, $19.47 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry ) 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philade.phia and Birmingham ) 
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been, and the absence of business of importance prob- 
ably explains the lack of price reductions. It is 
a buyer’s market. There is very little change in the 
average of steel plant operations’in Pittsburgh, due to 
the fact that so many of the Steel Corporation units 
are located in this district, and most of them are as 
well engaged this week as they were last week. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has only 70 per cent 
of its hot sheet mills in operation as compared with 
77 per cent last week, but this loss is partly offset 
by 
of which about 83 per cent are running this week. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. yesterday put on its 
second blast furnace at its Donora, Pa., works, and 
now has all four of its blast furnaces in this district 
making iron. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 25 blast 
furnaces on and is averaging about 50 per cent oper- 
ations of its ingot capacity. Both the National Tube 
Co. and the independent makers of steel pipe are run- 
ning well, some of the latter having a rate as high 
as 80 per cent. Independent sheet makers are not 
averaging more than 50 per cent and some of the 
Valley independents have materially curtailed steel 
works operations this week. One company with 14 
open-hearth furnaces has all of them down this week, 
and the same is true of another company with 12 
open-hearth units. 


still 


a higher rate of operation of its tin plate units,- 


f Nov. 29, 1921, $19.56 
aes oath eee aes Nov. 8, 1921, 19.97 
L Dex 7. 1920, 30.13 

10-year pre-wan average, 15.72 


The pig iron market remains excessively dull, and 
gives signs of weakening on the appearance of any 
important business. 

Curtailment of coke production has not benefited 
prices because there is so little demand. Continued 
lack of demand keeps scrap prices down. 

Pig Iren.—Outside of a couple of sales of basic 
iron, one of 4000 tons and the other of 2000. tons, 
business has been almost negligible. The larger pur- 
chase was by a Valley steel company which, it is 
claimed, took the iron from another Valley steel com- 
pany, through a middleman, at $19, furnace. There 
have been frequent reports that less than $19 could 
be done on Valley iron of this grade, but no actual 
business has been uncovered at a lower figure. The 
smaller tonnage was taken by a West Virginia melter, 
the business going to nearby furnaces at a delivered 
price which would figure back to less than $18 from 
Valley furnaces. There has been no important sales 
of Bessemer iron, which nominally is quoted at $20, 
Valley furnaces. Interest in foundry grades also is 
limited and some producers now are finding difficulty in 
getting shipping instructions on tonnages already on 
their books. A few suspensions have actually been 


asked against December quotations of foundry iron. 
The average prices of basic and Bessemer iron from 
Valley furnaces for November, as compiled by W. P. 
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Snyder & Co., show net sales of basic averaged $19 and 
of Bessemer $20, the same prices as in October. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 


EE Arts «ms atk eas 6 eR ee a ab ee area $19.00 

sjessemer males e ee etn en eee eee 20.00 
re ee ea PTT errr 19.50 
Le gS ON rae re isewins 20.50 
We. 3 oenary.....% (tread cabhe nceie teh , 20.00 
POPS TL Tee ee : ‘ 20.00 


Ferroalloys.—Slowing down of the op@ration of a 
number of independent steel works in this and nearby 
districts finds reflection in an even more limited de- 
mand for ferroalleys than recent!y was the case. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. continues a factor in the ferro- 
manganese market, having met the requirements of 
a number of steel companies over the past three or 
four weeks, and its price of $60, Pittsburgh, is much 
more attractive than that named by commercial pro- 
ducers. The latter quite generally are quoting 80 per 
cent material at $58.38, Atlantic seaboard, to which 
must be added a freight to Pittsburgh, common rate 
points, of $5.32, making the delivered price $63.67. 
German ferromanganese is coming through on order 
in normal time of about four weeks, but since imports 
are entirely on order, there are no stocks to draw upon 
for prompt shipment and consumers who have con- 
tracted for German material sometimes find them- 
selves without sufficient supplies to carry them until 
a consignment is due. German 80 per cent material 
is quoted at $54 c.if. Atlantic seaboard, or $59.32 
delivered Pittsburgh, common rate points. There 
has been no recent business in this district in 
spiegeleisen and the market for 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon is extremely limited. Offerings of the latter 
material, however, have shortened up considerably 
in the recent past and $57, furnace, freight allowed, 
now appears to be as low as any producers will go to 
secure business. 


We quote 78 to 82 per cent domestic ferromanganese at 
$60 to $63.€7 delivered; 78 to 82 per cent foreign ferro- 


manganese, $58.35, cif. Atlantic seaboard; German, $54, sea- 


board Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen at $30 delivered, 
Pittsburgh or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $57, 
freight allowed. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson 
and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, 
$38.50 1] per cent $41.80 12 per cent, $45.10; 13 per 
cent, $49.10; 14 per cent, $54.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $27; 
7 per cent, $28 S per cent, $29.50; 9 per cent, $31.50; 10 
per cent. $33.50; 11 per cent, $36; 12 per cent, $38.50. The 
present freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 


into the Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton. 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Interest in the mar- 
ket remains extremely low, due to the fact that finishing 
mills, with the exception of those making tin plate, are 
not very well off in the matter of orders, and little 
new business is developing. The tin plate makers with 
the largest order books, either make their own bars 
or are covered by requirement contracts. Possibly the 
appearance of a really attractive order for sheet bars 
would bring out a price of less than $30, but one Pitts- 
burgh district plant, which operated practically full in 
November, and in addition is a low cost unit, was 
unable to get the cost down as low as $30. A number 
of mills which roll billets into bars and slabs into 
plates and skelp are able to buy the finished products 
for less than it would cost to make them and conse- 
quently are not interested in semi-finished material. 


We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
it $28 to $30 2 x 2in. billets, $30 Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars, $30;; slabs, $30 forging billets. ordinary 
carbons $32 to $35, all f.o.t Youngstown or Pittsburg) 


milisS 

Wire Rods.—The market is weaker, chiefly as a re- 
sult of the failure attending the effort to maintain 
prices announced Sept. 12, last, on wire products. The 
market on-wire rods just prior to that date was as 
low as $38 Pittsburgh, for No. 5 soft rods, and now 
that the prices for nails and wire are back at old 
levels, consumers of rods feel they should have sup- 
plies at prices low enough to get out whole on the 
going price of the finished products. As low as $38 has 
been done recently and we revise our quotations ac- 
cordingly. Prices are given on page 1510. 

Steel Skelp.—<Activity still is absent and prices are 
rather indefinite, with makers holding to 1.60c. and con- 
sumers are inclined to regard 1.50c. as the highest price 
they should pay. It is said that on the basis of what 
line pipe recently has been sold at, the value of the 
skelp is considerably below the latter price. 
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Iron and Steel Bars.—A few small demands for 
merchant steel bars for quick shipment are coming to 
makers in this district, but sizable inquiries are lack- 
ing, and interest in tonnages for early 1922 delivery 
is small. An attempt still is being made to maintain 
1.60c., but buyers, even on small tonnages, by a little 
shopping, seldom have to go above 1.50c. The rail- 
roads are buying more iron bars than they did earlier 
in the year, but general business still leaves much to 
be desired. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.50c. to 1.60c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base 
reinforcing bars, rolled from o!d rails, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; refined 
iron bars, 2c, to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Demand is on a diminishing scale, and since 
most makers have completed such business as they had 
on their books, mill operations are declining accord- 
ingly. Prices recently named by both the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and the independents of 3c., 
base, for black; 4c., base, for galvanized and 2.25c., 
base, for blue annealed, are well observed. Buyers do 
not seem to be interested beyond their actual needs, and 
since these prices allow no profit except on a high rate 
of operation, there is no tendency on the part of manu- 
facturers to cut them to secure business. In naming 
prices recently, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. es- 
tablished them merely for the first quarter of 1922, and 
not for the first half, as announced in this column last 
week. The company will take first half business, but 
will announce prices for second quarter shipments later 
on. Prices are given on page 1510. 

Tin Plate-——The market is seasonably quiet. Con- 
tainer manufacturers quite generally have entered or- 
ders for early 1922 delivery and mill activities are 
chiefly in making up tonnagés which can be moved 
after Jan. 2. There is fair observance of an estab- 
lished base of $4.75 on production tin plate, but in- 
stances are not lacking where concessions from this 
figure have been made. 


We quote standard production coke tin plate at $4.75 
per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots. 


Structural Materials—Awards not only are few 
but generally involve only small tonnages. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. has taken 150 tons for an addi- 
tion to the plant of the Erie Brewing Co., Erie, Pa., 
and 75 tons for an addition to the plant of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 
The McClintic-Marshall Co. will fabricate 180 tons for 
a wharf to be constructed at Hilo, Hawaii, by the Ha- 
waiian Dredging Co., and 150 tons for storage bins 
for the Bronx Equipment Co., Warren, Ohio. The 
Dravo Contracting Co. has been awarded an emergency 
dam for the Lake Washington ship canal, Seattle, call- 
ing for 400 tons. On business of at all attractive 
proportions, the plain material market definitely is at 
1.50c, base, and some fabricating interests now think 
they will be able to get an even lower price on later 
requirements. Prices are given on page 1510. 





Plates—Demands upon mills in this district still 
are light, although some rather good oil storage tank 
orders are coming out, and there are orders for barges 
for which considerable plate tonnage will be required. 
The Riter-Conley Co. has taken 20 additional 55,000- 
barrel oil tanks for erection in the Mexia field for 
which 3000 tons of steel, largely plates, will be re- 
quired. The Dravo Contracting Co. has taken an order 
for 10 steel coal barges for the Island Creek Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., taking 1800 tons of steel, also a 
steel tow boat for the Joyce-Watkins Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, taking 225 tons, and a steel hull derrick boat for 
the United States Engineers, Nashville district, in- 
volving 100 tons. The American Bridge Co. will build 
12 steel barges for the J. K. Davison & Brothers Sand 
& Gravel Co., Pittsburgh. The Green Bay Dry Dock 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., was low bidder for four steel 
dump seows asked for by the Pittsburgh District Fed- 
eral Engineer’s office. Plate prices still range from 
1.50c. to 1.60¢., but the lower figure is the more common 
one even on small tonnages. 


We quote sheared plates, 4% in. and heavier, tank quality, 
at 1.60c. to 1.60c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Pipe.—Steel pipe stands out as the 
most active of any of the finished steel products. All 
makers are getting an unusually good run of merchant 
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pipe for this time of year, but it is in oil country goods 
that the greatest activity is noted. Following closely 
on the recent order of the Pure Oil Co. for about 17,000 
tons of 8-in. line pipe, divided between the Mark Mfg. 
Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., is one of 
20,000 tons of 10-in., 8-in., 4-in., 3-in. and 2-in. line pipe 
by the Sinclair Oil Co. awarded to the Mark Mfg. Co., 
which in the past few weeks has booked about 35,000 
tons of oil country pipe, chiefly line pipe, and this 
tonnage constitutes a backlog sufficient to engage its 
lap weld capacity for the next five or six weeks. The 
Midwest Refining Co recently closed for 3500 tons of 
casing and other well pipe. There is before the trade 
an inquiry for 7500 tons of 6-in. line pipe for the Tide- 
water Oil Co. Prices of steel pipe generally are slightly 
firmer than they were recently, but still show varia- 
tion in favor of buyers from the Sept. 16 cards. Busi- 
ness with makers of wrought iron pipe is gaining but 
not very rapidly, because of the wide difference in 
prices of iron and steel pipe, in favor of the latter. 
Discounts are given on page 1510. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The most 
favorable thing that can be chronicled of this line is 
that stocks in consumers’ hands are getting depleted, 
and even if there is a further contraction in the ac- 
tivities of consuming industries, it is likely to mean 
more business for manufacturers because of the 
light stocks. Business is better than it was earlier in 
the year, but far short of what could be wished. Prices 
take a wide range on cold-rolled and drawn stocks, going 
from 2.15¢c. down to 2c. on the more desirable orders, 
and up to 2.25c. on small lots. The Cumberland Steel 
Co., reduced the price of ground shafting $5 per ton to 
$2.50 per 100 lb., base mill, for carloads and $2.75 for 
less than carloads, effective Dec. 1. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is no increase in the de- 
mand nor any strong tendency to prices, which still 
range from 2c. to 2.25c., base, with 2.15c. the general 
maximum. 

Wire Products.—Buyers are specifying rather well 
for the time of year, although taking good care not to 
order beyond what can be immediately used and not 
add to their inventories. Some inquiry is noted for 
early 1922 requirements, and the trade is looking for 
some fair-sized orders after the turn of the year. It 
is expected that second quarter nail business will be 
big, due to indications of activity in new building work 
next spring. The Sept. 12 prices still are quoted, but 
seldom obtained, the market on sales being back at the 
levels in effect prior to that date, or $2.75 base per keg 
for nails and $2.50 base per 100 lb. for wire. The 
outlook for agricultural business is rather unpromising. 
The farmers still are hard pressed financially. Those 
who sold their crops had to sell so cheaply that they 
have only slightly reduced their obligations to the 
banks and those who still have their crops also are 
lacking in funds. 


We quote wire nails at $2.75 base per keg, Pittsburgh, and 
bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.50 base per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips.—Both orders and 
specifications are light and the common report is that 
business is poorer than since mid-summer. Occasional 
orders are being secured at 2.25c. base for hot-rolled 
and 4c. base for cold-rolled, but the more common 
prices are 2c. and 3.75c., respectively, and there are 
some sales at even below these figures. 

Steel Rails.—The official quotation on light rails of 
the important producers has dropped to 1.60c., base, but 
demand is light and. competition for passing orders so 
sharp that this figure is maximum. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 1.55c. 
to 1.60c. base: rolled from old rails, 1.50c. to 1.55c. base 
standard rails, $40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and 
open-hearth sections. 


Coke and Coal.—The market on spot furnace coke 
is not quotable except on small tonnages of high-grade 
fuel, at higher than $2.75 per net ton ovens. It is not 
alone on loaded cars that this price has been done, as 
there are some small operators, without regular con- 
suming connections, who have been willing to take 
business, calling for shipment over a week, at that 
figure. There has been some shutting down of merchant 
ovens in the Connellsville district, but even with this 
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decline in production supplies are more than ample for 
current demand. This also is true in a large measure 
of foundry coke, which readily is available at $4 per 
net ton oven for a really good brand. There is no in- 
terest yet in contracts for future shipment. The coal 
market is dull, with prices nominal, at the levels of a 
week ago, or .$1.50 for mine run steam, $1.75 for by- 
product and $2.25 for gas grade. 


Boiler Tubes.—While business is better now than it 
was during the first eight months of the year, there 
still is considerab’e room for improvement and sinee 
there are not enough orders to go around, prices are 
highly competitive, particularly on steel tubes, both 
lap-welded and seamless. It is impossible to publish 
quotations on seamless tubes that would be reliable, 
because makers are naming prices according to the de- 
sirability of the orders presented. Discounts are given 
on page 1510. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—<Activity in nuts and bolts 
still is lacking in this district, makers finding that buy- 
ers are meeting merely their actual requirements and 
not showing much interest in future needs. There seems 
to be fairly close adherence to public quotations by 
makers in this district, but they have lost business as 
a result of this attitude. The going market on rivets 
is $2.40 base for large structural rivets and $2.50 for 
large boiler rivets, but on really desirable orders these 
prices have been shaded about $3 per_ton. The ruling 
market on small rivets is 70, 10 and 10 per cent off 
list, but some business also is being entered at higher 
prices. Regular manufacturers of rivets have been 
obliged to meet some competition on certain sizes 
from bolt makers, having heading machines. Prices 
made by the latter, however, hardly can be recognized 
as quotations, since they refer to only a few sizes. 
Prices and discounts given on page 1510. 


Spikes.—Demand still is on a tapering scale and 
prices favor buyers. Only on retail lots is it now 
possible to obtain more than $2.25 base per 100-lb. for 
standard spikes, and $2.40 base per 100-lb. for small 
spikes. Prices are given on page 1510. 


Old Material.—Business remains extremely slack, 
but prices are fairly steady as a whole. A Pittsburgh 
independent steel company recently bought 3000 tons 
of heavy melting steel at $14.25 and would pay that 
price for other tonnages, although its public bid is 
$14. Not much material of this grade is coming on 
the market at current prices for the stocks in dealers’ 
yards carry an average price considerably above to- 
day’s value, and the railroads are expected to withdraw 
considerable tonnage unless a price of around $15 can 
be obtained. Prices merely are nominal on a number 
of grades, notably rerolling rails, low phosphorus scrap 
and turnings, which, although not very plentiful, are 
not very much wanted at the present time. Important 
users of turnings in this district all are out of the 
market at present and this also is true of users of re- 
rolling rails. Steel foundries, in expectation of lower 
prices, are only nibbling at low phosphorus scrap. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 


is follows: 
Heavy melting steel, Steubenville, 

Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 

Midland and ‘Pittsburgh.......... $14.00 to $14.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size...... tnetase SOOO 30.68 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio: Cumberland, Md.: 

Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 

WU eatvesesiawaneccheotes oonmhan ewan 15.50 to 16.00 
Compressed sheet steel............. 11.50to 12.00 

jundied sheets, sides and ends...... 10.50to 11.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers...... 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs...... 14.50to 15.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

EOS GE cn be gatade che ewa’ --. 19.00to 20.00 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

SE Ta. dint on 6a eaten od kas 17.00 to 17.50 
pT Pe rer ee 13.90 to 13.50 
ee . Ce as bee vp cnasananeeba 25.00 to 26.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 22.00 to 24.00 
Ot OOF Givens cavsnedoenneaevs 16.00 to 16.5 
Ce» CE, i a nee cw uadele si eaed 15.50 to 16.00 
PUGunees . MOOG Westie ewdcnccacecsevats 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turmingS........+-.+.« 9.50to 9.75 
a FE Oe ee ee 14.09to 14.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings.......... 11.00to 11.50 
Short shoveling turnings........... 10.00 to 16.50 
Heavy breakable cast.......z.ccecce 14.50to 15.00 
BOVE PERCE cic ciVececccccccccevits OS 4600 
Cast fron DOringBes cvsviicvewscciocs $.50to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ 11.50to 12.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, Dec. 6. 

Except for demand emanating from the railroads, 
ear builders and tank fabricators, there is little current 
market activity. With the approach of the end of the 
year, buyers wish to keep their stocks at a minimum 
for inventory purposes. The talk of possible reductions 
in freight rates is also influencing consumers to post- 
pone purchases. The price situation shows little change. 
Large inquiries for plates, shapes and bars are still 
bringing out low quotations, but on smaller business the 
mills appear to be striving to hold prices to a more 
stable level. Ordinary tonnages of structural steel 
placed by fabricators are bringing a minimum of 1.65c., 
Chicago. In this connection it is to be noted that the 
reaction upward in sheets has proved successful, all 
makers holding to 2.25c., 3c. and 4c. base, Pittsburgh, 
respectively for blue annealed, black and galvanized. 

The largest steel order placed during the past week 
involved 13,000 tons required for 50 80,000-barrel stor- 
age tanks to be fabricated by the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. for the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. The 
Humphrey-Mexia Co. has ordered 15 tanks from the 
Graver Corporation and is reported to have placed 30 
additional with the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. No fur- 
ther orders for car steel have been reported. 

Mill operations are on the same basis as last week. 

Local producers are interested in impending reduc- 
tions in domestic and export rates to the Pacific Coast. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has issued a tariff 
providing for a rate of 50c. per 100 lb. of iron and steel 
products shipped from Chicago via Northwest Pacific 
Coast ports to Japan, China and the Philippines. The 
rate from Pittsburgh territory is fixed at 59c. The 
tariff is expected to become effective in about 10 days. 
A similar tariff is being prepared by the Southern 
Pacific. One of a series of hearings on transcontinental 
rates on domestic shipments to the Pacific Coast is being 
held by the Interstate Commerce Commission in San 
Francisco this week. A blanket rate of $1 for shipments 
from all points east of Omaha has been proposed, but 
this is opposed by local manufacturers, who contend 
that they should have a rate advantage over their East- 
ern competitors commensurate with the difference in 
distance from the coast. Under the present rates, Chi- 
cago has an advantage of 16%4c. on rail shipments to 
the Pacific. 

Ferroalloys.—The Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, is in 
the market for 50 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, and 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, wants 50 tons 
of 12% per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon. Two sales of 
200 tons each of ferromanganese have been made in this 
district at the ruling price. The Eastern furnace, which 
has been quoting spiegeleisen at a price equivalent to 
$30.50, delivered Chicago, has exhausted its stocks of 
standard material and is no longer a factor in. the 
market. The lowest present available price is $36, de- 
livered. 


We quote 78 to S&2 per cent ferromanganese $66.75 de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $60, delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 to $37, delivered 


2} 

Pig Iron.—The Mayville furnace, recently blown in, 
produced its first cast last Saturday and an initial Fed- 
eral furnace is now warming up. Although it is unde- 
niable that the market is still quiet and buying is cau- 
tious, the resumption of merchant furnace operation 
indicates that aggregate bookings are steadily piling 
up. The ruling market level rests at $20 base furnace 
for foundry, malleable and basic, although 1500 tons of 
malleable and foundry for first quarter delivery is re- 
ported to have been placed for less. A Wisconsin melter 
and two local jobbing foundries, however, each bought 
500 tons of foundry for first quarter at $20 base, and 
some carload lots have brought as high as $20.50 and 
$21, furnace. The St. Paul is reported to have bought 
the 500 tons of malleable for which it issued an inquiry 
a week ago, and is now in the market for 200 tons of 
the same grade of iron. The Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
has closed for 300 tons of foundry for prompt ship- 
ment. The Rundle Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, which was in 
the market for 1700 tons of Southern foundry, secured 
no furnace quotation below $17.50 base, Birmingham, 
but covered part of its requirements with resale mate- 
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rial bought at less than that figure. Malleable sho; 
appear to be getting more railroad work and are con 
mencing to enter the market for iron. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus m 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local turnace and do 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. Oth: 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or w 
so indicated, f.o.b., furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 

1.50, delivered at Chicago......... $31.50 

Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 20.50to 21.5 

Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 


EO cn 6. oe all es oa oe oS Oe ee 20.00 to 21.00 
MOPLNern IG DME. «is ves dc iewcewes 20.00 to 21.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 24.17to 24.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil......... 20.00 to 21.00 
MPNOD aha a Sxm-atcg Mise a orte aaa Mile uc tia ace ew otaeele, & 21.00 
LOW PUOG., PATRON. 6. ic ves ccs 32.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

DoF COnt CGGDDEE EPOGsckecsvctawn esx 33.00 
SuVery, Gil. FS BSF COME 666i e a owe se 32.02 


Railroad Equipment.—The Pere Marquette has or- 
dered 1000 steel underframe box cars from the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Co. The Great Northern has 
issued an inquiry for 1000 composite stock cars in addi- 
tion to the 500 general service, 500 refrigerator and 
1000 box cars previously mentioned in this column. 
The same road is asking for repairs on 50 passenger 
cars. The Union Pacific is in the market for 500 double- 
sheathed wooden box cars, 500 composite 40-ft. auto- 
mobile cars and 500 all-steel 50-ft. automobile cars. 
The Northern Pacific has ordered 97 passenger cars 
from the Pullman Co. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Burlington has made 
tentative reservations for about 25,000 tons of rails 
for 1922 delivery, the exact tonnage not yet having 
been definitely decided upon. The business will be 
divided between the I]linois Steel Co. and the Colorado 
mills. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40; light rails 
rolled from new steel, 1.70¢c. to 1.75c. f.0 b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.20c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh; 
track bolts with square nuts, 3.20c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh: tie 
plates, steel and iron, 2c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., f.o.b. 
mil] 


Bolts and Nuts.—The principal source of current 
business is the railroads. Although the carriers have 
issued numerous inquiries, they are slow in placing 
orders. Prices are not appreciably firmer, concessions 
being reported whenever an attractive inquiry appears. 
On large machine bolts as low as 70 and 10 and 5 off, 
f.o.b. Chicago, has been quoted. For mill prices, see 
finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1510. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.43c.: boiler rivets, 3 53c.; 
machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
larger sizes, 60 and 10 off: carriage bolts up to % x 6 in 
60 and 10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, 
square and hexagon tapped. $3.75-off; blank nuts, $4.00 off; 
coach or lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 5 
per cent off Quantity extras are unchanged. 


Structural Material—The American Bridge Co. 
submitted the low bid on 3800 tons for a bridge at 
Yankton, S. D., its tender being approximately $74 de- 
livered. The same fabricator was the successful bid- 
der on 3600 tons for viaduct work for the Chicago 
Union Station. Bids will soon be asked on 175 tons 
for remodeling the McVickers Theater, Chicago. Gen- 
erally speaking, construction work appears to be on 
the wane. The plain material price situation is sub- 
stantially unchanged. 


The mill quotation on plain material ranges from 1.65« 
to 1.75¢e., Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.78c. for materials out of 
warehouse 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only new business reported is 
an inquiry from Galesburg, IIl., for 450 tons of 4- and 
6-in., on which bids were taken yesterday. James B. 
Clow & Sons were the successful bidders on 187 tons 
for Hamtramck, Mich., and 70 tons for the Detroit 
Board of Fire Commissioners. Spring Wells, Mich., 
let 500 tons to the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 
Denver, Col., awarded 78 tons of 36- and 48-in. spe- 
cials to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. The latter company and James B. Clow & Sons 
were the only companies which submitted bids on 900 
tons of cast iron pipe for Springfield, Ohio. An alter- 
nate steel bid was made by the National Tube Co. 
The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. is low bidder on 200 
tons for Canton, Ohio. 





We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago. ex-war tax, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $47.10 to $48.10: 6-in. and above, 
$43.10 to $44.10; class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Bars.—Except for orders and inquiries from car- 
builders, there is little current demand for bars. Re- 
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inforcing projects are less numerous and there is a 
tendency on the part of contractors to postpone their 
purchases until next year. Additional contracts for 
highway work have been let by the Illinois State High- 
way Commission, but most of the orders for the re- 
inforcing required will not be placed until next spring. 
The largest reinforcing project in prospect is a sewage 
disposal plant at Milwaukee requiring 5000 tons. Bids 
on the general contract will be taken Jan. 13 by the 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission, J. H. Fowles, City 
Hall, secretary. Demand for bar iron is light and 
while the ruling market is still 1.65c., Chicago, as low 
as 1.60c. is reported to have been done. Hard steel 
bar mills continue to operate intermittently. The going 
price for rail carbon steel bars is 1.65c., Chicago, 
but concessions below that figure have been made in 
some instances. : 

Mill prices are: 
common bar iron, 1.65c¢., Chicago; 
Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.68c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on co d-rolled steel bars and shafting is 


3.55¢c. for rounds and 4.05c. for flats, squares and hexagons 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.38c. 


, 


base. Hoops and bands, 3.28e 

Sheets.— Mills continue to ho'd firmly to the prices 
appended below, but buying is not active. Both local 
makers have opened their books for first-quarter at 
present market quotations. 

Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. for No. 10 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 3.38¢c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c. No. 28 gaivanized 
5.15¢. 

Wire Products.—Buying has fallen off appreciably, 
reflecting the desire of jobbers to keep their inventories 
down to the minimum at the close of the year. White 
the jobbing trade is diminishing, orders from the rail- 
roads, principally for nails, are gradually increasing. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, for Pitts- 
burgh, page 1510. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
heavier b'ack annealed wire, $3.48 per 100 lb.; No. 9 and 
heavier brignt basic wire, $3.63 per 100 lb.: common wire 
nails, $3.65 per 100 Ib. ; cement coated nails, $3.05 per keg. 


Old Metal.—Consumers are manifesting little 
interest in the market and some of them, notably the 
steel mills, are having difficulty in handling shipments 
against old orders. Iron mills are buying nothing and 
demand from foundries is at a minimum. One reason 
for the present inactivity is the desire to keep stocks 
down for inventory taking. In the absence of buying, 
all grades of scrap are weaker and most of them have 
declined in price. Railroad offerings include the Pere 
Marquette, 2600 tons; the Union Pacific, 1000 tons; 
the St. Paul, 700 tons; the Monon, 740 tons; the Pull- 
man Co., 700 tons, and the Erie, a blank list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 


Chicago 
mill on 


Mild steel bars, 1.60c. to 1.75c¢ 
rail carbon, 1.65c., 


Iron rails $16.50 to $17 


Relaying rails ........ aid 4 25.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron car wheels ~.ee- 16.00to 16.50 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels.. 13 50to 14.00 
Steel. raila, TOTOMING: <2 + cwccecesases 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 12.50to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel... cvs eeweaseR 11.50to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.50to 12.00 
Shoveling steel ...... , 11.900 to 11.50 
Low phos. heavy melting steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Drop forge flashings.. w3 + 8.00 to 8.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheet.... a S.50to 9.00 
RES CO ova ant cas eee kcaerse 8.50to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars...... 14.00to 14.50 
Steel angle bars...... ia ae aN 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 15.50to 16.00 
Sn Gi EOE. oo os a aie cede ne ein 19.50 to 20.00 
Steel car axles...... ain aad cocee 138.60tO 14.00 
No. busheling.......... ced 0uawes-< 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 2 busheling......... igetuwaes’s ee Je 
oa Pe a eee ee 10.50to 11.00 
Pipes and flues..... eer re soce eae 7.00 
No. 1 Fatlroad Wroteht. ...cccsccees 10.50to 11.00 
No. 3 raliroad Wrotignt....cccoccsin 10.50to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers........ 11.50to 12.00 
Or re Pr TT Te TRC ra eee 12.50to 13.00 
No. & mnehinely Cast... «cciedesecs 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad cast.......... wees. 12.50to 13.00 
Low phos. punchings....... esewade. Ree: Bee 
* Locomotive tires, smooth......... . 10.00to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 3.50 to 4.00 
Cee. DE: 6ca cau dadmev ew ed Basen 5.50 to 6.00 
SEE IS fag kc. 00d een 6 cnetanedares 12.50to 13.00 
eae re re oe ee ... 10.50to 11.00 
PGE: DO i 6 ac kao ee eee re wera 11.00to 11.50 
Pe | a 11.50to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable ............ 11.50 to 12.00 


Plates —The Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
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has placed 50 oil storage tanks of 80,000 barrels 
capacity each with the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 tons of stel is involved and all 
of it has been booked by a local mill. The tanks are 
to be erected in the New Mexia field in Texas where 
we'ls are just coming in and storage facilities are 
urgently needed because of. the present inactive demand 
for oil. Mills report that specifications for carbuilding 
steel are slow in coming in, although a considerable 
tonnage is pending. The bulk of current demand is 
for tank and car construction. The ruling price on 
attractive business ranges from 1.60c. to 1.65c., Chi- 
cago, while unusual tonnages have been placed at as 
low as 1.50c. Small lots continue te move at 1.75c. 
and 1.75c., Chicago. 


The ruling mill quotations range from 1.6% to 1.75¢e 
Chicago Jobbers quote 2.78c. for plates out of stock. 


New York 


New York, Dec. 6. 


Pig Iron.—Continued activity in the pig iron market 
when it was expected that there would be very little 
buying for the remainder of the month has been a pleas- 
ant surprise, and indicates that, particularly among 
the manufacturers of house furnaces and radiators, 
there is considerable demand for foundry products, 
while the purchase by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
had been in the market for 1200 tons; has been made for 
a somewhat larger tonnage than that, showing that this 
railroad is requiring an unexpected tonnage of pig iron 
at Altoona. The largest purchase of the week was 
made by Richardson & Boynton, Dover, N. J., who 
bought 5000 tons of foundry grades for first quarter 
delivery. It is understood that this tonnage was mostly 
vf Pennsylvania irons, but included about 600 tons of 
Virginia iron and some from Buffalo. Another New 
Jersey furnace company is about to buy 2500 tons for 
first quarter, and a number of purchases of 100 and 
200 tons have been booked. Pending inquiries include 
2000 tons from the Sessions Foundry Co., Bristol, Conn., 
for the first half, high silicon being specified, a large 
tonnage for a melter at Westfield, Conn., and 1500 tons 
for a radiator company for delivery running through 
February. Prices are being well maintained by eastern 
Pennsylvania’ makers, who are not quoting lower than 
$20.50, furnace base, and some central Pennsylvania 
iron has also sold at about that price, but some low 
quotations have been made by one or two central Penn- 
sylvania furnaces for delivery in New England, and 
as low as $18.50 is also reported as having been named 
by one interest at Buffalo. An inquiry for 7000 tons 
for export to Japan is being carefully figured on, being 
treated much more seriously than most of the inquiries 
recently received from foreign countries. On the whole, 
pig iron sellers in this district are in a much more 
cheerful frame of mind than for some time. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$24.52 to $25.52 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 


Ste 606 cnswows ea Wb ue Gwar week's 23.52 to 24.02 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 23.02 to 23.52 
Buttalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.256. 2.6 ccsces 24.46to 25.56 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2 2p.. 29.16 m 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is more 
active. There have been sales of both domestic and 
British alloy on the basis of $58.35, seaboard, amounting 
to about 1000 tons. The leading steel producer is also 
understood to have sold about 400 tons on a basis of $60, 
Pittsburgh. There is more inquiry, one Ohio consumer 
considering the purchase of 500 tons for first quarter 
or 1000 tons for the first half, and another consumer 
asking for bids on about 200 tons. An agent in this 
market who sells German ferromanganese states that 
there has been no delay in deliveries of all German alloy 
sold. Negotiation is $54, seaboard. The spiegeleisen 
market is quiet at prevailing quotations, with several 
carload lots being reported sold. There is no demand 
for foreign high-grade manganese ore and the market 
continues nominal. Demand for 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
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is light, with the market firm at the quotations recently 
prevailing. Quotations are as follows: 


Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton, 
$60.00 to $63.00 
Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton $58.35 

Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton, 
25.00 to $26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton.. $60.00 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal. 40c. to 50c. 

Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cpnt Cr., per lb. Cr., delivered.10c. to 14c. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium $4.50 


Ores 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard... 20c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
euita Rue aes $2.00 up 
Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent CryOs, crude 

per net ton, Atlantic eaboard....$20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent CryQs, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard........... $30.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per lb. of MoS, New York...... soos s€Be, f0.50c 


centrates 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Despite the slump in steel 
business noticeable this month, the steel companies are 
detecting numerous signs of expansion early in the new 
year. There are indications that demand for tin plate 
and sheets will be exceptionally good and the outlook 
for structural material also appears favorable. In 
plates the outward signs of a substantially improved 
demand are not yet in evidence, though car building 
and repairing are likely to bring about a better demand 
for this product. Railroad buying this month has not 
been large, but 1922 budgets are being worked out and 
in some instances fairly large sums are being figured 
on for much-needed improvements to roadbeds and roll- 
ing stocks. The Great Northern Railroad has issued 
an additional inquiry for 1000 stock cars, making a total 
of 3000 cars in all. The Illinois Central and Burling- 
ton business, aggregating 9300 cars, may be placed this 
week. The Chesapeake & Ohio has asked for prices on 
500, “more or less,” gondolas and hopper-type cars. 
In connection with financing recently completed by 
Argentina for the purchase of locomotives in the United 
States, it is now learned that provision was also made 
for the purchase of 1000 gondolas and 1000 box cars. 
Although all details have not been completed, it is 
probable that these cars will be partly constructed in 
this country and assembled at the plant of the Midd 
town Car Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Steel Car 
Co., which has a plant in Argentina. Close to 10,000 
tons of plates for the Catskill aqueduct has been 
placed with an Eastern mill by the Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation, Chester, Pa., which will fabri- 
cate pipe for one of the contractors, the Frederick 
Snare Corporation. It is reported that the delivered 
price on the plates figures back to less than 1.40c., base, 
Pittsburgh. The American Locomotive Co. has placed 
about 1000 tons of plates for the 25 locomotives to be 
built for the Seaboard Air Line. Locomotive companies 
are also inquiring for about 1600 tons of plates for the 
55 locomotives recently inquired for by the Burlington. 
Structural work is not as active as during November, 
but a fair volume of business is being placed. Among 
new inquiries are the following: 500 tons for a hos- 
pital in Baltimore; 400 tons for the American Tobacco 
Co., in Brooklyn; 700 tons for a hotel at Frederick, Md.; 
1000 tons for a loft building in Thirty-fifth Street, Man- 
hattan; 1400 tons for a loft building in Thirty-sixth 
Street, Manhattan; 1200 tons for a Chamber of Com- 
merce building in Newark. Recent orders include a 
building in Philadelphia taking 6000 tons, awarded to the 
American Bridge Co.; 800 tons for an apartment house 
in New York for the Shamokin Realty Co., to Levering 
& Garrigues Co.; 100 tons for a bridge for the Lehigh 
& Hudson River Railroad; 600 tons for a hotel at At- 
lantic City, N. J., to American Bridge Co.; 600 tons for 
bridges for the Pennsylvania Railroad, to American 
Bridge Co.; 500 tons for a building for the Warner- 
Quinlan Asphalt Co., to Hammond Iron Works; 500 
tons for an apartment building in Eighty-eighth Street, 
New York, to George A. Just Co.; 150 tons for a bridge 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. The distribution 
of rails for the New York Central Lines has not yet 
been completed, but 125,000 tons has been ordered with 
options covering 25,000 tons in addition; about 40 per 
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cent will probably be given to the Lackawanna Stee] 
Co. and also to the United States Steel Corporation, 
and the remaining 20 per cent to two or three other 
rail makers, including doubtless the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
steel bars, 1.80c. to 1.88c.; plates, 1.88c, to 2.03c.; structural 
shapes, 1.88c. to 2.03c.; bar iron, 1.98c. to 2.03c. On export 
shipments the freight rate is now 28.5c. per 100 Ilb., instead 
of 38c., the domestic rate. 


Warehouse Business.—Although November made an 
auspicious beginning from the standpoint of increased 
business, the depression of the final two weeks was such 
as to leave a record with most warehouses as the worst 
month for business since last July. As a rule, trans- 
actions were about 10 per cent less than the business 
of October. December is expected to be the dullest 
month of the year, but there is belief that after the 
middle of January buying will resume, as consumers, as 
a rule, have permitted stocks of material to dwindle 
toa minimum. Blue annealed sheets have been dropped 
from 3.53c. per lb. for No. 10 to a base price of 3.28c. 
per lb. The quotation on black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
seldom exceeds 4c. per lb., and some warehouses are 
quoting 4.85c. per lb. instead of 5c. per lb. on No. 28 
gage galvanized sheets. Prices on steel wire are stiff 
and small lots would probably cost the consumer higher 
than the price that has prevailed for some time. Brass 
and copper warehouses report about the same conditions 
during November as the iron and steel warehouses ex- 
perienced, business having decreased slightly. There is 
no change in wrought iron and steel pipe. We quote 
prices on page 1522. 

High-Speed Steel.—The market is unchanged. Some 
sellers are interested in the prospect of some of the 
large tonnage of high-speed steel discovered by the 
British Government being exported to this country at 
extremely low prices. Producers generally quote 18 per 
cent tungsten at 90c. per lb., although special brands 
with different analyses are sold at slightly higher prices. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The two most favorable features 
are the steady demand for the smaller sizes and the 
inquiry from oil companies. Next to the stove and 
radiator industry the cast-iron pipe industry remains 
the busiest in the iron and steel field. We quote per net 
ton, f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and 
larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 3-in., $62.30, 
with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe 

Coke.—The market is about 25c. lower, guaranteed 
coke being obtainable at $4, Connellsville base. The 
price ranges up to $4.50. Where consumers are not so 
particular as to analysis, foundry coke can be obtained 
at $3.75. Considerable coke has been sold the past few 
days. 

Old Material.—The market is inactive and the price 
tendency is lower. Among the items which have de- 
clined are railroad heavy melting steel, wrought, pipe 
and cast scrap. Dullness is expected to continue for 
some time because of the coming holiday period and in- 
ventory taking on the part of the mills. 

sjuying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, vard........... $7.50 to $8.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

POO lie cas «6.60.60. 030R ORK R SS RCO 8.50to 9.00 
PEGE GUNED Sid owebchnasenscadnnr 10.00 to 10.50 
Relaying rails, nominal........ . 30.00 to 35.00 
oe ae: Se rs ee 7 12.00 to 12.50 
ee SN sas asin hw Ae eye Ose we 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 rafiroad wrought. .occiscsccces 11.00 to 11.50 
WerOm@met 17OM CHAGE « 6 cicicc cada cicnin 8.50 to 9.00 
Porwe Gre ,..<.. Hintie Kewa waka aaa 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast borings (clean)............... 6.50to 7.00 
Machine-shop turnings ............ 4.50to 5.00 
Mixed borings and turnings......... t50to 5.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam. not 

BE, Ci ac 8s Kcipak.s-ceays 8.00 to 8.50 
ey. SS. iGikcunntAlnenes tak mhaad s 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive grate barS........ccce0- 10.00 to .10.50 
Malleable cast (railroad).......... 8.50to 9.00 
CO NEE hb vide cu cateckemscrenrens 11.00 to 11.50 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


ae ee | ee $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

materials, etc.), cupola size........ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size.... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

SEF eC iA Vs ad id's PY. 8S ee 10.00 to 10.50 
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Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 6. 


Pig Iron.—While the volume of business is light, 
t week showed a slight improvement over those im- 
liately preceding. The orders are small, a few 
iounting to 150 and 200 tons, but the general run 
nsisting of carloads. A West Virginia manufacturer 
iwht 150. tons of Northern iron at $21, Ironton, an 
dianapolis melter 200 tons at $20, Chicago, a Ken- 
ky melter 150 tons of Southern at $18, Birmingham, 
d a southern Indiana melter a similar tonnage at the 
me figure. A Michigan melter closed for 500 tons 
foundry, the order going to a Chicago district 
furnace. Inquiries include one for 500 to 1000 tons of 
alleable for first quarter from an Indiana melter, and 
e for 400 tons of foundry from the same district. 
fhe National Cash Register Co. is inquiring for 100 
ns of foundry for prompt shipment. The Whitaker- 
‘lessner Co has decided to blow in its Portsmouth fur- 
nace and will not purchase iron against its 4000 ton 
quiry. This furnace will probably be lighted about 
Dec. 27, the coke plant commencing operations one 
week earlier. Prices are inclined to weakness, and it 
; said that $19 can be done on tonnages from lake 
furnaces. Southern Ohio iron is pretty generally 
quoted at $20, and Southern iron, on small inquiries 
is quoted at $18, base. On a larger tonnage it is said 
$17.50, Birmingham, can easily be done, and it is inti- 
mated that this figure is now the prevailing one on 
Southern business. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) .$22.00 to $22.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 

SEDs Ke bia kk Ad 60D as be eR eee ae 22.50 to 23.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 30.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

I elias. chicas ew athie alw ahi e o eran 22.52to 23.52 
PR ECU OOR esc aeceewas Oe eee were 22.02 
pS PEC ET rT ere er 23.52 


Finished Material—While as a general thing the 
market is quiet, there are several bright spots, and as 
a result expectations of better business following the 
beginning of the year are more general. Several fair- 
sized inquiries for reinforcing bars for first quarter 
shipment are still before the trade, and it is reported 
that a local construction company has been able to place 
300 tons for this delivery, the price reported being 1.50c. 
A number of plate inquiries from tank construction com- 
panies are current, and some business from this source 
has already been placed. The sheet market is quiet, 
but tin plate inquiries for first quarter and first half 
are becoming more numerous. There is very little 
moving in bars, orders placed being mostly for carload 
lots. In wire and wire products, there is only fair 
activity, nail orders being few and far between at the 
present time, due no doubt to the desire of jobbers to 
show as low an inventory as possible. Prices show 
little change, the usual quotation on bars, shapes and 
plates being 1.60c., though on a desirable order 1.50c. 
at least ean be done. Weakness has again developed 
in sheets, galvanized being quoted at 3.75c., though the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is quoting galvanized 
at 4c. for immediate and first quarter deliveries. Wire 
nails are commonly quoted at $2.75 per keg, base, and 
plain wire at $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 lb. In the struc- 
tural field, there is more activity. The Middle States 
Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio, will fabricate 200 
tons for a building for the Commercial National Bank, 
Columbus. Bids are in for an enameling building for 
the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., in- 
volving 185 tons; the Roosevelt Office Building, Indian- 
apolis, approximately 800 tons, and the Elks Temple, 
Cincinnati, about 350 tons. A municipal auditorium and 
market building at Memphis, Tenn., involving about 800 
tons, will be up this week. Several Cincinnati projects 

volving considerable tonnages of reinforcing bars 

|| shortly go ahead, including the Gibson Hotel addi- 
m, the contract for which has been let to the Wells 

s. Construction Co., and a group of seminary build- 
ngs, which the Ferro-Concrete Construction Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will erect. There will be very little change in 
plant operations, the American Rolling Mill Co. con- 
tinuing its same schedule at Middletown, Ohio, and the 
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Whitaker-Glessner Co. at Portsmouth, adding several 
mills. The latter company is expected to blow in its 
blast furnace during the month, and the plant of the 
Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. is scheduled for a 50 
per cent operation early in January. The Ashland Iron 
& Mining Co. will continue its present rate of operation, 
about 50 per cent. The plants of the Andrews Steel 
Co. and the Newport Rolling Mill Co. at Newport, Ky., 
will likely resume operations in the near future, as good 
progress is being made in the adjustment of wage 
scales with its former employees. The plants will be 
operated as open shops. 


Warehouse Business.—The first week of December 
showed some improvement over similar periods during 
the previous month, but the tonnage moving is still 
light. Prices are unchanged. 


Iron and steel bars, 2.90c. base; hoops and bands, 3.50c. 


base; shapes and plates, 3c. base; reinforcing bars, 2 97 Qe. 
base; cold rolled rounds, 1%4-in. and larger, 3.70c.: under 
i‘4-in. and flats, squares andg hexagons, 4.20c.; No. 10 blue 
annealed sheets, 3.60c.;: No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.: No. 28 
galvanized sheets, 5c.; wire nails, $3.25 per keg base; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3 per 100 Ib. 


Coke.—There is nothing specially to report on coke. 
A sale of 1000 tons for first half is reported at a slid- 
ing scale based on wages paid, and another of 200 tons 
to a Southern railroad was made during the week. 
With these exceptions the market was rather quiet, 
with prices unchanged. Many operators in the New 
River district are either closed down or are contem- 
plating going out. 


Old Material.—There is practically no activity in the 
scrap market. Some steel companies have asked that 
shipments on old contracts be suspended for the time 
being. Prices are lower, the average decline being 
50c. a ton, the whole list being affected. 


We quote dealers buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 
Per Gross Ton 


POR . CGO ono 5a wees wwode ue Fem $3.50to $4.00 
Iron rails . PPT ee Tee ee ne 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 25.00to 26.00 
RUGTORE «OEOOL PRIMO. i vc cccwuc cenee 10.50to 11.00 
oS a: Ug”. ere ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Steel rails for meiting.......ceccsce 9.00to 9.50 


CAF) WR sa hd Sc ees Cas wceeee 12.00toO 13.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 8.50 to 9.50 
Cast borings ...... ecece 3.00 to 3.50 
SORGe COPE. can cces dhe bein dues 2.00 to 2.50 
Railroad cast 0 ise Wie ae ela onal 12.00 to 12.50 
WG «Wee a5 cccane¥ec«caBeuee 13.50 to 14.50 
Burnt scrap éttleiledécaitra 7.50to 8.00 
Iron axles . . Se ee ee ee 15.50to 16.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 9.50to T0.00 
Pues Gm GG. cu 6 oes late cud eho se 4.00 to 4.50 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Dec. 6. 


Pig Iron.—About 5000 tons has been sold by four 
of the five factors; the one exception not having sold 
any iron in 30 days. Considerably larger inquiry has 
appeared, but as most of it is from outside the district 
there is little optimism that it will develop into sales. 
The American Radiator Co. wants are 4000 tons. One 
interest which has 14,000 tons inquired for has made 
sales of 3500 tons. Sales of malleable and basic iron 
as well as foundry have been taken. Some first quar- 
ter business has been booked. On the current inquiry 


put out by radiator interests, 1300 tons has been booked 
at $19, base. 


We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buf- 
falo as follows: 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil ; tise ve” Qa 

No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil is oh oe ale i 19.50 

No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. : < Pe 19.00 
Basic ; er ; ; 5 coon ae 
Malleab'e ; Terre Try errr err 21.00 
Lae Buperior GUMPOORL. . ccc accicveccveceks 31.75 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A wire maker now operat- 
ing 75 per cent with bookings sufficient to carry on the 
same schedule until well into 1922 represents the high 
tide in this district. Other activities are perhaps no 
better off than in June or July, when the dull period 
was at its worst stage. The ruling price on bars is 
1.50c. Pittsburgh, but the ruling price is known to have 
been disregarded on sales which have not been extraor- 
dinary in volume. A price of 1.40c. on bars, upon in- 
vestigation, is said to have developed the information 
that the order was filled with re-rolled material. A 
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desire to keep inventories down for tax purposes is 
given as one cause of a buyers’ embargo, and the fact 
that what little material is ordered is wanted for im- 
mediate delivery, lends strength to this belief. Can- 
adian business is especially quiet. Some plate demand 
for car work both old and new continues to appear. The 
Lackawanna Bridge Co. will fabricate 100 tons of shapes 
for a Lockport theater. Bar orders coming to one mill 
are mostly carload with an occasional call for 100 tons; 
with an accumulation of these rolling is carried on 
intermittently. ; 

Warehouse Business.—Although prices are admit- 
tedly satisfactory to buyers, the general run of orders 
is quiet. Nails are especially weak, and with the ex- 
ception of a slight flurry in structural shapes for rush 
delivery in cleaning up some operations before weather 
intervenes, little is occurring from day to day. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 2.s80c plates, 2.80c plates, No, 8 gage, 
3.50c.: soft steel bars and shapes, 2.70c.; hoops and bands, 
3.3 0K blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.55c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 5.25c.:; black sheets, No. 28, 4.25¢e.:; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90c.: cold-rolled round shafting, 3.80¢ 


Old Material.—Two mills are buying small lots of 
steel—practically the only worth-while activity in the 
market. No price changes have occurred nor is any 
expected until after the close of the year. No tangible 
reason is apparent for expecting any improvement in 
the new year, but the majority of dealers prefer to take 
such a view. 

We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Bu 


falo as follows 


¢ 


Heavy melting steel ‘Wane $13.00 to $14.00 
Low phos., 0.04 and under 3 : 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 15.00 to 16.00 
: ; 


Car wheels 0 


ito l 


. . ‘ 
Machine shop turnings ; 7.50 to S00 
Cast iron borings 7.00 to &.00 
Heavy axle turnings . 10.50to 11.50 
Grate bars 12.00 to 13.00 
No. 1 busheling : 10.00 to 11.00 
Stove piate . 15.00 to 16.00 
Bundled sheet stamping S OO to Q i) 
No. 1 machiner cast ..-- 17.00to 18.00 
Hydrauli compressed : . 10.50 to 11 0 
Railroad malleabl 13.00 to 14.00 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 5. 


Iron Ore.—With the close of the ore shipping sea- 
son, ore firms are giving a little more attention to 
next year’s prospects. The ore buying movement in 
1922, like the present season, is expected to start very 
late. The shipping season closed with less ore on the 
docks and in furnace yards Dec. 1 than on the same 
date a year ago. While pig iron production at this 
time last year was approximately double the present 
production, it fell off rapidly during the winter months 
as compared with an upward trend at present. Con- 
sequently, ore men predict there will be slightly less 
ore on the docks and at furnace yards at the opening 
of navigation next year than there was at the same 
time this year. The amount of ore on docks and in 
furnace yards Nov. 1 was 39,070,000 tons as compared 
with 39,600,000 tons on the same date a year ago. On 
Dec. 1 last year, there was over 41,000,000 tons of ore 
on docks and in furnace yards and with the very light 
ore movement in November, it is expected that figures 
will show a reduction of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons on 
docks and in furnace yards Dec. 1 from the amount on 
hand Dec. 1 last year. M. A. Hanna & Co. resumed 
operations Dec. 1 at their Carpenter and Monongahela 
mines at Crvstal Falls on the Menominee range. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: O'd rans Besse 
yD per cent iron, 36 45 Old range iO B eme 11 
cent iron, $5.70 Mesab Bessen per cent iron, $6 


Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55 


Pig Iron.——The American Radiator Co. during the 
week purchased 7600 tons of foundry iron for early 
shipment, including 4500 tons for Buffalo, 2500 tons for 
Detroit and 300 tons each for its Springfield and Titus- 
ville plants. The market improved somewhat both in 
orders and inquiries during the week, but the price 
situation shows a weakening tendency, as the $20 price 
for foundry iron which has been generally quoted as 
a minimum by lake and Valley furnaces is no longer 
being firmly held. A lake furnace has sold 1000 tons 
of foundry iron to an Ohio sanitary interest for Jan- 
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uary and February delivery on the basis of $20 V 
furnace. This iron will go to two plants, one wit} 
same freight rate from Cleveland as from the Y: 
and the other has a 40c. differential against Cleve 
making the price $19.60 at furnace. On a 500-to: 
quiry the prospective buyer claims to have been qu 
$19.50. Several inquiries in lots up to 1000 
for the first half have come out, but in each case 
consumer decided to buy in smaller lots for only 
months’ requirements. Some producers will quote 
rent prices for the first half delivery. One 
furnace sold 1500 tons during the week in s 
lots at $20, including 250 .tons of malleable 
purchased by an Indiana melter. The Whitak 
Glessner Co., which inquired for 4000 tons of b: 
iron for its Portsmouth, Ohio, plant, has decided 
blow in its Portsmouth furnace earlier than it had 
tended, and will not buy basic iron. A Connect 
consumer is inquiring for 2000 tons of foundry 
for the first half. December shipments are start 
out light and stocks in furnace yards are increasing. 

Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for Nor 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching churge ©) 
quotations are delivered Cleveland being based on 
freight rate from Valley roints, a $3.36 rate from Ja 
and a $667 rate from Birmingham: 

| ere errs eee ee eee Lee aes $20.96 


Northern No. 2 fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$20.00 to 21.00 
Southern fdvy., sil. 2.25 to Bt 


1 
} 
90 . 
‘ At 


Ohio silver, sil. S per cent : . 

Standard 'ow ’ pho Valley furnace... 34.00 to 35.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for finished 
steel has fallen off, although some of the mills continue 
to get small orders. It seems to be the general attitude 
of buyers to have their stocks as low as possible at 
inventory time and they are buying only such ma 
terial as they actually need and are deferring pur- 
chases until the last minute and then insisting on quick 
shipment. However, a little inquiry has come out for 
steel for January delivery. With the tapering off in 
the tonnage, some mills expect to find it difficult to 
keep up -their present schedule of operations until 
January, when better buying is looked for. Prices 
on steel bars, plates and structural material have 
more generally settled down to 1.50c., but some of the 
smaller plate mills are still holding to 1.60c. and 
1.65c. However, mills generally show no inclination 
to go below 1.50c. and some buyers have made un- 
successful efforts to place attractive tonnages at lower 
prices. Interest during the week centered on 3000 
tons of soft steel reinforcing bars for the Baldwin 
Reservoir, Cleveland, for which the contractor, the 
Strange & Walsh Construction Co., has taken bids, 
specifying deliveries of 1000 tons for each of the 
first three quarters of next year. While this order 
will test the market, it seems probable, because of the 
extended deliveries, mills may not be inclined to go as 
low as they otherwise would. The only sizeable ton- 
nage placed during the week was 800 tons of plates 
purchased by a lake shipyard for repair work. Some 
other round lot plate orders are still pending for oil 
country work. There is virtually no activity in struc- 
tural material. Hoops and bands continue weak. Some 
hot strip mills are competing with hoop mills with 
a 1.75c. price for heavier sections, figuring these prod- 
ucts on a bar basis. Hard steel reinforcing bars are 
in very light demand with 1.50c. as a common minimum 
quotation, but the market is weak and a good lot in- 
quiry might bring out a lower price. In tin plate, 
a fair volume of business is being placed in first 
quarter and first half contracts. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.54¢.: p’ates and _ structu! 
shape 2.f4c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.50c.: No. 9 ann 
wire 3. 25¢ No. 28 black sheets, 3.75¢c.: No. 28 galvat 
sheets, 4.75¢e.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.10c.; hoovs 
bands, 3 1l4e cold-rolled rounds, 3.85c.; flats, squares 


hexagons, 4.35¢e 


Sheets.—The sheet market is very dull. Consumers 
generally have covered for the remainder of the year 
at prices $5 a ton lower than present quotations a! 
there is little buying for January shipment. The 
mills seem to be holding to the regular quotations of 
3c. for black, 4c. for galvanized and 2.25c. for blue 
annealed sheets. 


d 


Warehouse Business.—Warehouse orders have fallen 
off this month and sales are extremely light. Prices 
are unchanged. 
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Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—New demand for bolts and 
s continues very light. Consumers are buying very 
ill lots, as they wish to keep their stocks low at 
entory time. The demand for rivets is slow and 
ces are irregular. Regular quotations of 2.40c. for 
ructural rivets and 2.50c. for boiler rivets are being 
ided from $2 to $3 a ton. 


Old Material.—The market shows a little more life 
a result of some new demand that has come from 
sumers and prices on grades that have become 
tive have stiffened. The National Tube Co. is 
dited with the purchase of approximately 5,000 
1s of heavy melting steel for its Lorain plant at 
out $14.50 delivered, and odd lots are being pur- 
ased from dealers to fill the Lorain order. Accord- 
g to local dealers, the National Tube Co. has never 
reviously purchased scrap for its Lorain plant. A 
eveland mill is reported to have purchased a small 
t of heavy melting steel at $13 and some tonnage of 
ie same grade has been placed by another Ohio mill. 
yme demand has been created for borings and turn- 
gs for a Cleveland consumer who has arranged with 
dealer to take blast furnace scrap instead of heavy 
nelting steel scrap covered by an old contract. Sales 
tween dealers are reported at $8 for machine shop 
turnings and $9 for mixed borings and short turnings 
for delivery to this mill. 
We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel...... . $11.50 to $12.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft wantin : 12.50to 13.00 


> 


Steel rails, rero!ling 14.00 to 14.50 
BYGUE ee. nc c.g Was 0 ante 12.00 to 12.50 
POM GBF BROS, cc ec cn 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting ............ 13.00 to 13,50 
Cast borings ie Sires : ‘ we Bow 8.60 
Machine shop turnings... 7.50 to 7.60 
Mixed borings and short turnings 8.50 to 8.60 
Compressed steel tt ae er ies eye 9.00 to 9.25 
Railroad wrought as ae 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad ma'leable .... ei 12.50to 13.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings . 6.00to 7.00 
Steel axle turnings. ‘ .. §.00to 10.00 
ee a” PRS ee ern ee . 15.00to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling.... “aa ; , 8.25 to 8.75 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in 7.50 to 5.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in 7.50 to 8.00 
tailroad grate bars...... eat . 12.75 to 13.00 
Stove plate are anes ‘ 13.00 to 13.25 
Pipes and flucs........ ae ‘ S.50 to 9.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Dec. 5. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron is rather light. 
The approach of inventory time, the anticipation of 
lower freight rates and the lack of orders are all having 
their effect on the trade. The inquiry of the Mount 
Vernon Car Wheel Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., was for from 
500 to 1000 tons of malleable, and it placed an order, 
the exact amount of which is not stated. A local melter 
bought 1500 tons of malleable and 500 tons of foundry 
iron from a local producer for immediate and nearby 
delivery. A Wisconsin melter is in the market for 800 
tons of foundry iron for delivery during all of next 
year, which is regarded as an expression of confidence 
in the present market price. A radiator company in 
this territory is in the market for from 500 to 1000 tons 
of foundry iron, silicon 2.25 to 2.75, for December ship- 
ment. A local producer has received an inquiry from 
Porto Rico. An Indiana melter wants 1000 tons of 
malleable for the early part of next year. While no 
formal announcement has been made, it is understood 
that the furnaces of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., 
Granite City, will be started up soon. The market is at 
$20 and $21, Chicago, for Northern iron, and while 
Southern iron is quoted at $18, some offers are being 
made at $17.50, Birmingham. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as follows 
‘ving added to furnace prices $2.88 freight and war tax 
Irom Chicago and $5.91 from Birmingham: 


Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$22.88 to $23.88 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.88to 23.88 
AME Said eens db nliians chee os 22.88 to 23.88 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 23.41to 23.91 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is very, very little 
activity in structural steel locally, all building opera- 
tions being at a standstill pending the result of a ref- 
crendum among the 14,000 members of the Building 
lrades Council for a reduction in wages from $1.25 to 
+l an hour. An Oklahoma City contractor obtained the 
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contract for the Masonic Temple there, involving 1500 
tons of structural shapes. The general contract for the 
Roosevelt Building, Indianapolis, involving 250 tons of 
structural steel has been let to Hetherington & Berner, 
that city. An inquiry has been received here from the 
Union Pacific Railroad 500 50-ton all steel box cars, and 
500 40-ft. automobile cars, with 500 50-ft. automobile 
ears in prospect. Inquiries from railroads centering 
here are rather light, the largest being from the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad for 75 tons of plates. 
Inquiries were being made by a railroad supply house 
for 2500 kegs of track spikes and 1500 kegs of track 
bolts. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
2.87l4c. per Ib.; iron bars, 2.87%c.; structural shapes, 


2.97 lec.; tank plates, 2.974¢c.; No, 10 b'ue ann “wed snee cs, 
3.474%4¢c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.10c. ; 
cold drawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 4.2 struc- 
tural rivets, $3.7714 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.87%): tank 
rivets 7/16 in. and smaller, 60-10 per cent off list; machine 
bo'ts, large, 55 per cent; small, 60 per cent; carriage bolts, 
large 0-5 per cent; small, 55 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 


cent; hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.25; and 
tapped, $3.00 off list 

Coke.—The market for coke is very quiet, the only 
inquiry of note being from a Western gas manufac- 
turer for 5000 tons. Users of foundry coke are not in- 
terested in purchasing, because of a lack of orders for 
castings, the approach of inventory time and the belief 
that freight rates will be lower. The mild weather until 
the latter part of last week has affected the sale of do- 
mestic coke. An inquiry was received by a local pro- 
ducer from Porto Rico. 


Old Material—The market for old material is dull 
and listless, and while there has been no marked de- 
cline in prices, the tendency is toward lower levels. 
3uyers are not interested, and will not make any fur- 
ther purchases this year, unless it be an occasional bar- 
gain. Inquiries for relaying rails are almost nil, and 
prices are softer. The railroad offers before the mar- 
ket this week follow: Baltimore & Ohio, 11,000 tons; 
Wabash, 1500 tons; Pennsylvania System, Northwest- 
ern Region, 2700 tons; Southwestern Region, 4500 tons; 
Eastern Region, 20,000 tons, which includes 8000 tons 
of No. 1 steel rails and 2000 tons of miscellaneous scrap 
rails. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, St. Louis 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails oe ie acd bier ees 6 $15.50 to $16.00 
Steel rails, rerolling. ; 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails. less than 3 ft.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, standard section 25.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron car wheels .. 16.00to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy railroad me!ting steel.. 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel 10.50 to 11.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel ‘ 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.00to 11.50 
Ordisiary « DamGie MMOSE. oc vc ccccrcces 4.00 to 1.50 
Per Net Ton 

Heavy “xles and tire turnings .. 6.50to 7.00 
Iron angle bars ws wa . 13.00to 13.50 
Steel angle bars. ‘ . 10.00to 10.50 
Iron car axies..... ‘ chimndcee, See eee 
Steel car axles.......«- cadececns Be ee Bae 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.. cvcene SE Bee 
No. 2 railroad wrought. . de en §.50to 10.00 
Railroad springs once eda, BEE. eee 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 11.50to 12.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 lb. and over, 

smooth inside ee eel we he Oe Sere a 9.50to 16.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge. jradcadieds 9.00to 9.50 
CGR Rey Wil os ews dec ome 6.50 to 7.00 


PEO. 3 RG «dete teste evaodws 19.00 to 10.50 


No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings 8.00 to 8 50 
No. 1 railroad cast : Ss say al or tae aed 14.50to 15.00 
Stove plate and light cast.. ccceee 13.60to 13.00 
Railroad malieabie .......... ....~ 10.00to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable ...., : .. 9.50to 10.00 
Pipes and flues.. a ?P Sasha ee 8.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Light railroad sheet ; aia : ; 4.50 to 5.00 
Railroad grate bars...... covccsce BO.00tD Zane 
Machine shop turnings ee me 6.00 to 6.50 
Country mixed iron ci. cae eee 7.50 to 8.00 
Uncut railroad mixed..... bidtcsas Eee 9.00 
Horseshoes atti ita te te ial bi thie. dial ncaa 11.90to 11.50 
Railroad brake shoeS.......ccecsses 9.50to 10.00 


“He didn’t know whether the drill was through or 
not—he found out when it tore off his finger.” This 
is the caption of a photograph appearing on a recent 
poster of the National Safety Council. The photograph 
represents a machinist feeling under a plate being 
drilled.” 
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Boston 
BosTon, Dec. 6. 

Pig Iron.—Competition between central Pennsyl- 
vania and Buffalo furnaces, with practically the same 
freight rate for business in this territory, was keen this 
week, and the market broke below $19, Buffalo furnace 
base. Little regard is paid silicon differentials and 
extra discounts for cash are offered. Among sales are 
200 tons Pennsylvania, silicon 4.00 to 5.00 at $20 fur- 
nace; 250 tons, silicon 2.25 to 2.75 at $19; 200 tons at 
practically the same price; a round tonnage of Buffalo 
silicon 2.25 to 2.75 at less than $19, and silicon 2.75 
to 3.25 at less than $19.50. Buffalo iron with silicon 
above 3.25 is offered at less than $19.50. Smaller lots 
include 150 tons malleable and a car of special analysis 
at approximately $19 furnace; a car of Buffalo No. IX 
at $19.50, and two cars of lake charcoal iron at $28. 
A sale of 500 tons of Northern No. 2X for Vermont 
delivery, at private terms, is reported. An unconfirmed 
sale of 2000 tons central Pennsylvania No. 2 plain at 
between $23.50 and $23.75 delivered western Massa- 
chusetts is reported. Eastern Pennsylvania iron at $20 
furnace base is offered more freely. There are furnaces 
in this district holding at $20.50 and $21, but getting 
practically no business in New England. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. has opened its first quarter books. Ala- 
bama iron is now offered on this market at $18 furnace 
base, but freight rates restrict sales. The recent re- 
duction from $6.50 all rail to $6.08 rail and water 
Merchant & Miners Transportation Co. rate from 
furnace to Boston and Providence, has failed to stim- 
ulate buying of Virginia irons. French iron, silicon 
2.25, high in phosphorus, is offered at $19.75 per gross 
ton, c.i.f. dock Boston, but no sales are reported. 


We quote delivered at common New FEnelend points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama: 






East. Penn., silicon 2.25 to 2.75...... $24.56 to $25.56 
East. Penn., silicon 1.75 to 2.25...... 24.06 to 25.06 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.75.......... 23.93 to 25.68 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 23.93 to 25.18 
Virginia, silicon 2.: 30.08 to 31.08 
Virginia, silicon 1. 29.58 to 30.58 
Alabama, silicon 2.5 29.16 
Alabama, silicon 1. 28.66 





Warehouse Business.—Local quotations on cut wash- 
ers have been reduced $1.50 per keg, and on cast wash- 
ers 1%c. per lb. Malleable washers are unchanged. 
Cone head, boiler quality and button head structural 
rivets are down 25c. per keg, and cut nails as much, 
the latter at $4.25 per keg base. Bolt and nut quota- 
tions have been revised, both advances and declines 
showing, while coach screws have been cut 10 per cent, 
and set screws 5 per cent. The market on standard 
makes of anvils is 4c. lower at 16c. per lb. There has 
been a further adjustment in local quotations on black 
wire cloth, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, on factory shipments 
through jobbers, to conform with mill lists issued some 
time back. The movement of bars out of warehouse 
just about holds its own. The demand for sheets and 
tin plate is relatively better than that for structural 
steel, although most warehouses are doing a very good 
structural steel business. 


Jobbers now quote Soft steel bars, $2.71%4 per 100 Ib 
base; flats, $3.2144; concrete bars; $2.20 to $2.711%4; tire 
steel, $4 to $4.40; spring steel, open hearth, $4.50; crucible, 
$11.50; steel bands, $3.31%4 to $3.78; steel hoops. $3.31%; 
toe calk steel, $5: cold rolled steel, $3.75 to $4.25: struc 
tural steel, $2.7114; plates, $2.8114 to $2.99: No. 10 blue 


73: No. 28 black sheets, $4.50 No. 28 


annealed sheets, $3 
galvanized sheets, $5.50; refined iron, $2.7114: best refined, 


$4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50; Norway iron, $5.50 base. 
Finished Material.—Bids were opened this week by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad on 2300 tons structural 
steel for the Newburyport bridge, but no award was 
made. Bids on the Neponset bridge project, involving 
1270 tons structural steel, for the second time were re- 
jected because of insufficient appropriation. The struc- 
tural steel market is quiet and indications are it will 
remain so until early next year. On small tonnages 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, is the general price, but 1.50c. could 
be done on large lots. The Portland Co., Portland, Me., 
has purchased between 300 and 400 tons wide plates, 
fire box steel. Other buying has been in small ton- 
nages, generally at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.55¢. The 
demand for bars has dropped to small proportions, while 
that for sheets is slightly better. Operations at the 
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Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, Palmer, M: 
wire products mill were greatly curtailed for three d 
due to the failure of electric power. The recent 
storm practically put the power company out of b 
ness during that time. 


Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co., Bos 
and the Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., made 
change in their quotation on by-product foundry 
this month, both quoting on a $10.66 delivered 
where the local freight does not exceed $3.40. Aver 
daily shipment from ovens is slightly in excess of t 
for the corresponding period last month. Most N 
England foundries are slowly increasing their m 
and have comparatively small fuel supplies, which 
counts for an increase in contracting for first half co 
at price ruling date of shipment. The market for b 
contract and spot fuel lacks snap, however. 

Old Material—The market has been practically 
a standstill since last reports. The average New En; 
land foundry apparently has enough stock on hand 
carry it over the year-end. Brokers have made unsu 
cessful efforts to move stove plate at $15 delivered, 
No. 1 machinery cast at the same price, and No. 2 cast 
at $13 to $13.50. A demand for cast iron borings stil] 
exists and prices hold firm, but the market on turnings 
is all of 50c. lower on the withdrawal of buyers. Rail- 
road wrought and wrought pipe also are easier because 
owners are more willing to sell» than they have beer 
and buyers naturally are holding back. The market at 
the moment appears nominal at $8 for heavy melting 
steel, but large tonnages possibly could be obtained for 
slightly less. 


The following are for gross ton lots delivered consuming 
points: 


No, ] machinery GAR... oc vic cavcceds $18.00 to $19.00 
ep: 2 Mery GR. «6-0 so0: csv cae 16.00 to 17.00 
SOVG. BRRS oi ck sec 0a dee e ne veneer 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad MAMUCADIO «..ccccvivinsnars 13.50 to 14.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b 
Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $8.00 to $8.25 
Wo. 1 PaliPORd WOURRt. «00s cccivecss 12.00 to 12.50 
IG, 2 SORE WHOMMEC Ks oc osttawsss i oan 9.50 to 10.50 


Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, over 


Bes POMS ck Fieeneawerysabone Vues 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings........ cece. 8.50to 4.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 5.50to 6.25 
Cast iron borings, chemical......... 6.50 to 6.75 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 3.50to 4.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton.. 4.50to 5.00 
Steel car axles and shafting......... 11.50to 12.00 
Se: ME oes arg ee aad OW. Mie aes - 11.00to 12.00 
oy i rare seine ee 10.50 to 11.00 

Bi . 
irmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 6. 


Pig Iron.—The Birmingham iron market entered 
December on an $18 base, the usual quotation, but 
shading of this base by more than one interest when 
needed to secure business is not denied. Some iron 
has sold at $17.50 when sacrifice of differentials is 
considered, or where broker’s fees entered. As a whole, 
the market remained at $18 toward the end of the 
week with very little business. One maker did not 
enter an order during the week. Another booked 600 
tons, the largest order being for 100 tons. One lot 
of 500 tons of No. 3 for delivery in an adjoining State 
was booked at $17.50 just before the latest market 
weakening. One active furnace interest booked its 
one-stack make in November, but others do not claim 
to have booked more than half to 75 per cent of make. 
One active concern has added 4,000 tons to stocks. 
Others have either reduced yard holdings or at least 
not added to them. Pipe prospect is so good that rea- 
sonable consumption in that quarter seems assured 
for some time. It remains that lower prices failed 
to bring business. Never was the volume less. Even 
pipe company purchases are made in driblets. ‘t. 
Louis iron interests are asking the Southern freight 
rate committee to establish the same commodity rates 
on iron to Birmingham and other Southern points from 
St. Louis as apply to St. Louis from Birmingham. 
There are no Southbound iron commodity rates at 
present. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces, as follows: 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25........$17.50 to $28.98 


PD Ca6cbar a CEASED CE RERDER CON OEE 
Charaenl, Waki BGM. cic sciviciiccnes> 35.00 
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Finishing Mills.—The Tennessee company resumed 
this week at the Fairfield structural mill on an accu- 
mulation of orders, other mills operating on the same 
schedule as-for weeks past. The week’s schedule ap- 
proaches 60 per cent. The car plant of the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding and Car Co. has received an order for 
heavy repairs on several hundred Central of Georgia 
Railroad cars and is building 15 standard steel cars 
per day for the Louisville & Nashville. The Ingalls 
Iron Co. has booked two steel bridges in Mississippi and 
seven in Georgia besides the Agricola Pipe Co. shop in 
Gadsden and National Forge Co. shop in Anniston. 
It is completing a steel building for the Knoxville 
Fertilizer Co. and a building for the Fulton Bag Co. at 
New Orleans. Structural steel operations are at 60 
per cent. Galvanized steel for roofing and steel pipe for 
plumbers’ ‘use are fairly active. The Gulf States Steel 
Co. made a record of 7,515 tons of rods in November. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The Pacific Coast is taking con- 
siderable high pressure pipe, from 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
leaving the port of Mobile this month for distribution 
via Los Angeles. Demand for sanitary pipe is also 
regular, shipments being to practically all the Pacific 
Coast ports. Freight via canal is $14.13 vs. $31.70 
all-rail. General pipe business is not coming in, but 
plants have enough for operation for remainder of year 
and outlook is good. High pressure base is $34 and 
sanitary base $40. 

Coal and Coke.—The Monterey, Mexico, district is 
taking 2500 tons of by-product coke per month on a con- 
tinuing basis. Pacific Coast business is inhibited for 
time being by high freight rates and cheaper foreign 
cokes. Operations have not been reduced. The scale 
is $5.50 to $6 for beehive and by-product and $8 for 
Barrett Co. pitch coke. 

Old Material.—No scrap is being bought pending the 
shop inventory period. Stocks on consumers’ yards 
are sufficient for the remainder of the year and they 
are not adding to supply. Cast scrap is weaker by $1 
following slump in pig iron. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows: 


Steel rails ..... fi oe Ones . $11.00 to $12.00 
No. 1 steel... a ee eee . 10.00to 11.00 
> | ee ore ee : 14.00 to 15.00 


Car whee's Se - 1 
Tramear wheels eo ree ; wae 
INO, £  WROUBNE. .......: ; seCar a 

Stove plate 11. S 
Cast iron borings. oak a alee sere Fekes 3.00 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings............. 6.00 to 7.00 


O00 to 14.00 
00 to 13.00 
00to 13.00 
00 to 12.00 


~t 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6. 


Aside from a fairly substantial improvement in the 
demand for pig iron, the local market continues to 
reflect the year-end dullness that has been noted in the 
past two or three weeks. Buying of iron in the past 
week totaled 20,000 tons, divided about equally between 
steelmaking and foundry grades, and inquiries aggre- 
gating fully 15,000 tons are pending. Much of the 
interest in foundry iron is from eonsumers who have 
not hitherto covered their requirements for first quarter. 

A 10,000-ton order for plates from a shipbuilding 
company which will fabricate water pipe for a con- 
tractor who is to build a portion of a new line from 
the Catskill aqueduct to New York is the only con- 
spicuous item in the steel trade. This business has 
gone to an Eastern mill, and though the details are 
somewhat obscured at present, it is reliably reported 
that the business was taken at about 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
delivered, Chester, Pa., which includes a 15c. per 100 Ib. 
extra for flanging. This works back to a base price 
of about 1.30c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, but the mill taking 
the tonnage will net upward of 1.50c., mill. 


Pig Iron.—Though the latter part of November 
‘brought with it marked dullness in the Eastern pig iron 
trade, the expectation of sellers that buying for first 
quarter delivery would start early in December seems 
to have been verified by events of the past week. Fully 
10,000 tons of foundry iron for shipment in the first 
three months of 1922, and in some instances shipments 
commencing this month, have been sold locally in the 
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past week and at least 15,000 tons of iron inquiry is 
pending, much of which comes from the New England 
and New York districts. One New England melter 
will probably close this week on 7500 tons and there 
are other sizable inquiries and a considerable number 
which average from 100 to 200 tons. A furnace com- 
pany in New Jersey closed a few days ago for 5000 
tons of foundry grades, including about 600 tons of 
Virginia iron, paying for the latter about $28, delivered. 
The eastern Pennsylvania iron purchased was at $21, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain and probably $1 higher for 
No. 2X. Most of the iron sold for first quarter has 
ranged from $20.50 to $21, furnace, for No. 2 plain and 
from $21.50 to $22, furnace, for No. 2X. Sales of 
the week include 9000 tons of basic iron, of which 7000 
tons will go to a Harrisburg steel company and 2000 
tons to a Delaware steel company. Most of the busi- 
ness was taken at $20, furnace, but on one sale the 
price was slightly under this figure. In one instance 
a high freight rate was paid by the buyer to obtain iron 
which he particularly desired. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which inquired for 2500 tons of foundry iron, has 
placed its order with a central Pennsylvania furnace 
company. Prices on foundry iron are fairly steady for 
this district, but eastern Pennsylvania furnaces have 
shown an inclination to shade quotations on New Eng- 
land and New York State business in competition witn 
Buffalo furnaces quoting $19, furnace, on No. 2 plain. 
There is little or no activity in low phosphorus, mal- 
leable and gray forge grades. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 


include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$21.34 to $22.04 
East. Pa, No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 22.34 to 23.04 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.. 27.74to 28.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 28.24to 29.74 
Basic deliv. eastern Pa.....csccsess 21.00 to 21.50 
GER TONGS ccucccvivecceécdesves ens ee fee 
OED .. 0 e620 od eee eae eoceaaas oe 24.00 to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 36.50 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o0.b. fur- 

WRG) <nte wiet<eesnes tarde tteciae 35.00 


Coke.—The market is weak and some distress coke 
continues to appear. Offers of coke of this kind have 
been made as low as $2.60, Connellsville. Foundry coke, 
prompt, is available at $4 and upward. No contracts 
for furnace coke for first quarter are reported, but fur- 
naces are negotiating and hope to buy at a figure close 
to $3. The coke operators are asking figures up to 
$3.40, Connellsville. 

Ferroalloys.—No change has occurred in the ferro- 
manganese situation. Both American and British sellers 
are adhering firmly to $58.35, seaboard, for the standard 
grade, but there is very little buying. Spiegeleisen con- 
tinues nominal at $25 to $27, furnace. 

Billets.—Quotations on open-hearth rerolling billets 
range from $28 to $30, Pittsburgh, and on forging 
billets, $33 to $35, Pittsburgh. There is very little de- 
mand. 

Plates.—The market is extremely dull, so dull, in 
fact, that an Eastern steel company which desired to 
operate its plate mill during the two weeks prior to 
Christmas to give its men holiday funds was unable to 
stir up any interest among consumers, and may fail in 
its objective. There is considerable interest in the 10,- 
000-ton order of the Merchant Shipbuilding Co., Chester, 
Pa., which will fabricate some of the pipe for the 
Catskill aqueduct work in New York. The business is 
reported to have been placed with an Eastern mill at 
a price approximating 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chester, this 
including an extra of 15c. per 100 lb. for flanging. De- 
ducting the extra and the Pittsburgh freight rate, this 
price works back to about 1.30c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh, 
but will net the company taking the order slightly 
above 1.50c., mill. Ordinary lots of plates are quoted at 
1.50c., Pittsburgh, but this price is usually shaded when 
attractive orders are in prospect. 


Structural Material.—Very little building work is in 
prospect in Philadelphia and nearby cities. The city 
of Philadelphia is in the market for a few bridges, for 
which a few hundred tons of steel will be required. 
Plain material is usually quoted at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
on ordinary lots. 
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Bars.—Soft steel bars are quoted at 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, and bar iron at 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Demand is 
very light. 


Sheets.—Prices have been somewhat stabilized by 
the recent announcement of first quarter prices by the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. These prices, 2.25c. 
on blue annealed, 3c. on black and 4c. on galvanized, 
Pittsburgh, are now quoted by all producers. 


Old Material.—Consumers are taking in very little 
old material this month, and prices have sagged. A 
number of items have been revised downward about 
50c. per ton. We quote for delivery to consumers in the 
Philadelphia district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.. pee evs e$ll.50 to $12.50 
ORM: CUE. since 0 > 6:3 ep ere ibiw # srk, <I, ce 
Steel rails, rerolling..... eon eW aes, Oe Swe 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 
CO SR obo soos Kas ees caacaa eee 37.56 
Nie. 7. PRETO WHOUBAC 26 6.0 ccvicusar 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 vard wrought. . 13.90 to 13.50 
oe ee ~-¢- 9,50 to 10.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 busheling...... ‘ ‘ctscnse. Bae SO S008 
No. 2 busheling... 5 Ga ate 10.00 to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use).. 5 ait grate . 9.00 to 9 50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 

furnace use) ad be 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use). 9 00 to 950 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). 9.50 to 10.00 


Cast borings (for steel works and 
SRO CINE Khare yp ae A oo Woe wien 11.50to 12.00 


Cast borings (for chemical p.ants).. 12.°0to 12.70 
eee Can NI cari al anit ite Tabla taf eile Sica 17.00 to 17.50 
ee 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove plat (for steel plant use) 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable Bh at ule he 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft stcel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications)........ 12.00to 12.50 
SPOn. CRY OGMIOS. ... 4. o* sd Ata a No market 
Weel CAF ARIAS... ..54+c0s6 ee No market 


W. J. Rainey, Inc., has appointed E. Arthur Tutein, 
Inc., Philadelphia, as sales agent for its coke in the 
Philadelphia district. The Philadelphia office of E. 
Arthur Tutein, Inc., including that of the Goshen Fur- 
nace Co. and the Thomas Iron Co., will be moved from 
the Finance Building to the Real Estate Trust Building. 


Personnel Research Agencies 


“Personal Research Agencies” is the title of a bul- 
letin just issued by the United States Department of 
Labor, through its Bureau of Labor Statistics (No. 
299). It is intended to serve as a guide to organized 
research in employment management, industrial rela- 
tions, training, and working conditions. 

About a year ago a conference was held in Wash- 
ington, under the auspices of the Engineering Founda- 
tion and National Research Council to consider the 
practicability of bringing about co-operation among the 
many bodies conducting research relating to persons 
employed in industry and commerce, from management 
to unskilled labor. This conference, which was attended 
by 40 representatives of organizations of labor, manu- 
facturers, employment managers, engineers, physicians, 
educators, economists, and social workers, requested 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to undertake a survey 
of existing agencies whose activities include studies 
and investigations relating to the employee and his 
job. The above bulletin contains the results of this 
survey arranged in the form of a handbook for ready 
reference. It describes the research activities of about 
300 bureaus, associations, foundations, laboratories, and 
university departments, which deal with the problems 
of an employment manager’s office, vocational psychol- 
ogy, wage systems, cost of living and budgets, employee 
representation, training of managers, foremen and 
workmen, whether in educational institutions or in the 
factory, the relation of hours of labor, fatigue, lighting, 
ventilation, focd, etc., to output and health of workers, 
occupational diseases and health hazards in the various 
industries, safety codes and appliances for the preven- 
tion of accidents, and the special problems connected 
with the employment of women and young persons, 
immigrants, colored workers, the handicapped or dis- 
abled, and the mentally deficient or unstable. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Steel Situation Discouraging—Some Plants Clos- 
ing—Pig Iron Reduction Did Not Stimu- 
late Buying—Continental Steel Weak 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 6. 


Cleveland pig iron was reduced 10s. ($2.00) last 
week; but recent reductions are still insufficient to at- 
tract buyers. Hematite demand is slow and prices are 
weak. Foreign ore is unchanged. Belgian foundry 
iron is being offered, on six to eight weeks’ shipment, 
at £4 2%s. ($16.75) f.o.b. 

There is a fair amount of inquiry for steel gener- 
ally. British makers are competing keenly for export 
orders, prices down to £8 10s. (1.54c. per lb.) f.o.b., 
having been accepted for beams. General business, 
however, is not enough to keep the plants going and 
several mills are ceasing their operations. 

Mannesmann Tube Co. secured a contract for boiler 
tubes for Russia. Continental steel is weak, Belgian 
merchant bars being quoted at £7 15s. (1.405c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b., for shipment in February and March. For the 
same delivery, Belgian beams are held at £7 7's. 
to £7 15s. (1.38c. to 1.405c. per lb.) f.o.b. Number 3 
Belgian bar iron is quoted at £7 5s. (1.314c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b. for February and March delivery. 

._ Luxemburg merchant bars are quoted at £7 15s. 
{1.405c. per lb.) f.o.b., for shipment in six to eight 
weeks. German sheet bars are being sold at £6 10s. 
($26.39) cif. Britain, for December and January de- 
livery. German wire nails of the usual Japanese as- 
sortments are now sold at 24s. ($4.87) cost and freight, 
for January and February shipment. German wire 
rods are held at £8 15s. to £9 ($35.53 to $36.54) f.o.b. 
for January and February delivery. 

Tin plate is easier on offering of stock plates, re- 
sulting in realizing on stocks, and bear selling. For- 
ward deliveries, January and February, are sold at 
20%s. ($4.21) basis f.o.b. The home trade is pur- 
chasing odd sizes, 20%s. being done f.o.b. Quarter 
wasters are sold also at 20%s. f.o.b. ex-stock. 

Galvanized sheet makers are anxious to book orders 
for January onwards. They have accepted £17 (3.08c. 
per lb.) basis f.o.b. for 24 gage sheets. Far-Eastern 
specifications for black sheets are nominal. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.06 per £1 as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered.... £1 10 $6.09 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry... 5 5 &£5 10% 21.32 & $22.33* 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry... 5 0& 5 5* 20.30 & 21.32* 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry... 415 19.29 
Cleveland No. 4 forge...... 1 10 18.27 
ENO etd enti Sie es. Wek 7 OF 28.42* 
East Coast mixed. ......s%. 5 7% &510* 21.82 & 22.33° 
Ferromanganese ........-. 15 0 & 1410* 60.90 & 58.87* 
Matin, SO 1... GME UP... cie. 0s 9 Oto 1010 36.54 to 42.63 
sw wk aes wn nee eke 7 B6to 8 56 29.44to 33.50 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

EU Soin aia. a wo oe oe 7 15 31.47 
Tin plate base box......... 1 O0%tol 2 4.08to 4.47 

Cc, per Lb. 

SP OE oo 50 eis se0 06 6 'e's 10 10 1.90 
One DERE kiosks av evien 14 Oto 16 0 2.54 to 2.90 
NE lis > «slo ales eek we eae 10 10 to 1110 1.90to 2.08 
COR ins dae ew ne tusedes 9 15to 1015 1.77 to 1.95 
Oe ee Cee -o« © SBSe 1E30 1.54 to 1.90 
Round bars, % to 3 in..... 10 10to 12 0 1.90 to 2.18 
Galvanized sheets, 24 g....17 Oto 17 5 3.08 to 3.13 
Lo a > ee eae 14 10to 15 0 2.63 to 2.72 
er ee 12 0&@&i13 5° 2.18 & 2.22° 
Cold rolled steel strip, 20 g. 24 10 4.44 


*Export price. 


The steel oil storage tanks for the new Mexia, 
Texas, oil field to be built by the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works by the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., will include 50 of the 7-ring 80,000-bbl. capacity 
tanks. They will be steel throughout with 3/16-in. 
steel roofs and steel roof framing. 
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COMMENT ON MESSAGE 


How President Harding’s Recommendations on 
Important Measures Were Received 








WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—The sweeping change in the 
American system of making tariffs recommended by 
President Harding to the Sixty-seventh Congress in his 
message this afternoon created great interest. It had, 
however, been anticipated and therefore did not carry 
any surprise. 

Of outstanding interest were his recommendation 
as to supervision of labor organizations and sugges- 
tions as to upbuilding of the merchant marine and the 
need of action toward further tax revision. 


Views on the Tariff 


Urging early legislation on the permanent tariff, 
the President recommended “flexibility and elasticity” 
so that rates may be adjusted to meet unusual and 
changing conditions which cannot be accurately antici- 
pated. Recognition was given by the President to dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the merit of the proposed 
American valuation plan and he stated that Congress 
should give the executive branch authority to pro- 
claim American values, under prescribed conditions, 
on any given list of products imported. Where there are 


evidences of unfair practices due to conditions of ex-- 


change, the President’s idea is to give the tariff com- 
mission power to recommend rates to meet changing 
economic situations. The President observed the consti- 
tutional questions involved, but made it plain that he 
is of the opinion there are none to prevent extension 
of the power suggested. It is altogether likely, how- 
ever, that there will be considerable opposition in Con- 
gress to the plan. 


Senator Smoot’s Bill 


That it will be taken up was shown by the fact that 
Senator Smoot, prominent member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, immediately after the message was read, pre- 


ELECTRIC PLANTS FOR JAPAN 


Contract for $2,000,000 Awarded—Light Rails 
Bought for Lumbering—Tin 
Plate Inquiry 


NEw YORK, Dec. 6.—Not only is Japanese trade 
showing more activity from week to week but pur- 
chases are appearing from large interests as well as 
small dealers and consumers. A notably large contract 
for electric material for the Far East has been closed 
by Takata & Co., 50 Church Street, New York, repre- 
senting the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in Japan. 
This contract, which totals slightly less than $2,000,000, 
is for supplying large generators and other units for 
154,000-volt electric transmission to the Daido Denrioku 
K. K. (Consolidated Electric Power Co.). Details of 
the installation have not yet been received from Japan. 
The Consolidated company is a producer of hydro- 
electric power, selling it to distributing companies for 
use in Tokio, Osaka and other cities. In Tokio this 
transmission of power is handled by the Tokio Electric 
Light Co., which recently closed a contract with Takata 
& Co. for Westinghouse material, totaling about $600,- 
000. This contract was let in conjunction with 610 
transmission towers. While the wire was placed in 
the United States, the towers are being fabricated by 
the Ishikawajima Iron Works, a subsidiary of the 
Ishikawajima Dockyard Co., one of the largest dock- 
yards in Japan. The steel was probably rolled in a 
British mill or came from the Imperial Steel Works 
in Japan. Another large purchase for hydroelectric 
work by the Japanese will probably be made in the 
near future for the Formosa hydroelectric project, in- 
quiry on which has been in the market since early in 
the summer. This includes plates for bending into 
pipe, about 225 miles of transmission towers, heavy 
pipe and other equipment. 

Japanese purchases of copper continue at intervals. 
One New York export house recently booked an order 
for 450 tons (1,008,000 lb.) of electrolytic copper for 
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sented an amendment to the pending tariff bill provid- 
ing for American valuation on imported products. 
Another amendment he introduced would empower the 
President to proclaim such tariff rates upon any com- 
modity or group of commodities as would equalize ad- 
vantages of competing domestic and foreign products. 
Although the proposed departure in tariff making 
would be distinct from the present system, the Presi- 
dent said: “It is no radical departure in view of vary- 
ing conditions and the disordered state of money values 
to provide American valuation, but there cannot be 
ignored the danger of such a valuation, brought to the 
level of our own production costs, making our tariffs 
prohibitive. It might do so in many instances where 
imports ought to be encouraged.” 


Industrial Courts 


In dealing with the labor situation, the President 
suggested industrial courts to arbitrate disputes be- 
tween capital and labor, which, it is believed, might 
follow the system of industrial tribunals in Kansas. 
He made it plain that labor organizations should 
be supervised and controlled as is done in the case of 
capital, but- did not say specifically what regulation he 
has in mind, whether by incorporation or otherwise. 

The President was known to favor continued suspen- 
sion and probably actual repeal of that section of the 
merchant marine act providing preferential duties on 
goods shipped in American bottoms, which would call for 
abrogation of treaties. Because of this his suggestion 
for tolerance of Congress for “non-compliance for a 
very few weeks until a plan may be presented” was 
no surprise. The President soon will devote a special 
message to the merchant marine. He is known to 
favor ship subsidy and is expected to recommend such 
a system to upbuild the merchant marine. He also has 
indicated previously that he will recommend tax revi- 
sion and his casual reference to this subject, to be taken 
up “later,” only confirms the opinion that has prevailed, 
but is a source of gratification to business interests of 
the country. 


shipment to Japan, probably to be consumed by wire 
mills, which are engaged in the manufacture of much 
of the wire for the electrical expansion that is taking 
place in Japan. Buying of light rails also continues, 
purchases being chiefly from governmental sources. 
The latest shipments seem to be largely rails of about 
30-Ilb. section for use in lumbering on the island of 
Saghalien, north of Japan. One export house has re- 
cently booked orders for 1000 tons of 30-lb. rails for 
this use. One order of 500 tons of sheet bars is re- 
ported by a Japanese house and an inquiry is in the 
market for oil can tin plate, totaling about 12,000 
base boxes. 
Business with Germany 


German competition is evidently no greater to-day 
than it was six months or a year ago. Price increases 
have kept pace with the mark’s depreciation. Freight 
rates, however, are an aid to German export selling, 
but low ocean freights may be somewhat offset by the 
recent 50 per cent increase in German railroad freight 
from mills to ports of shipment and the addition of 
4 per cent to the already large exvort duty levied by 
the German Government. “Ocean freights from Ham- 
burg to foreign points quoted in pounds sterling are 
generally 12s 6d ($2.54) to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
about 40s ($8.12) to Hone Kong and Japanese ports, 
40s 6d ($8.22) to Shanghai, and 15s ($3.04) to Bom- 
bay, India. German sellers are reported to have vlaced 
a fairly large amount of structural material in Ar- 
gentina, their price f. a. s. Hamburg being now about 
the equivalent of 1.40¢ to 1.45¢ per Ib. Pittsburgh. 

Some inquiry has recently appeared from the Far 
Eastern markets for wire shorts. One exvorter is now 
uttemptine to fill an order in hand for 15 tons of wire 
shorts. Wire shorts are purchased largely in the Far 
East, where labor is cheap. Thev are resold to indi- 
viduals, who among other uses. roll them on spools for 
sale at retail. The shorts generally demanded are from 
23 ft. to 75 ft. long. This is a product that, like the 
second hand plates and shapes used bv the Chinese 
blacksmiths, was diverted to Amer:ean mills by the war. 
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Freight Rates 
Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 


Philadelphia, domestic. “ 35 Kansas City ........- $0.815 
Philadelphia, export. 0.265 Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77. 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.335 St. PAU canascsvesess 0.665 
Baltimore, export 0.255 EE: vee tl shee secs 0.815 
New York, domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.77 
New York, export.. 0.285 DORVOP. once cv0n0s28 1.35 
Boston, domestic 0.415 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
Boston, export ....... 0.285 Packs CORSE cosccces 1.665 
SD aén's 8086606 00% 0.295 Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
SS 0.24 Birmingham ........-. 0.765 
rrr 0.325 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
MET. 06sec 4e0 9.08 0.325 Jacksonville, rail and 
Indianapolis ......... 0.345 WEE cass cesesescs 0.46 
ON See 0.38 New Orleans ........ 0.515 
Pe. 5 aR NS Cees ee 0.475 


The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
36,000 lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
while to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb. On 
the latter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 lb. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
minimum carload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the,Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
iron, 55c.; ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
steel, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
75c.; rods, wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 
netting and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
75c.; over 8 in. in diameter, 24%4c. per in. or fraction thereof 
additional. All prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 
40,000 Ib. f 

Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 
in., on one or both legs, 4 in. thick and over, and zees, 
structural sizes, 1.50c. to 1.60c. 

Sheared plates, 44 in, and heavier, tank quality, 1.50c. 


to 1.60c. 
Wire Products 

Wire nails, $2.75 to $2.90 base per*keg; galvanized, 1 in. 
and longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking 
an advance over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., 
$1.75; bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.50 to $2.60 per 100 
lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50 to $2.60; galvan- 
ized wire, $2.95 to $3.10; galvanized barbed wire, $3.40 to 
$3.55; galvanized fence staples, $3.40 to $3.55; painted 
barbed wire, $2.90 to $3.05; polished fence staples, $2.90 to 
$3.05; cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.35 to $2.45; 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.ob. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days, net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 70% 
per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 69% per cent for 
1000-rod lots, and 66 to 68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets.......... $2.25 to $2.40 base 
SO ae ee reine 2.35 to 2.50 base 
Small rivets ...... 70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70, 10 and 5 to 70, 10 and g% per cent off list 
Machine bolts, small, cut threads, 
70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, larger and longer. 
65, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter rolled threads, 
65, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


ee I i on hn oh ne ee vee 65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes.....65 and 10 to 70 per cent off list 
See 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 

Pee Been DN w6.6.6 6 cb 5605.0 5k cbbns ee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 

Smaller and shorter........ iain dea 65 and 5 per cent off list 

LMP@er And lomMer GIKSB. ..ccscccccecsess 65 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts.............. $5.50 off list 
mot presped nute, tanped....ccccseceoces $5.00 to $5.25 off list 
C.p.c. and t. aq. or hex. blank nuts.........00.- $5.25 off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped...... $5.00 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

% in. to 9/16 in. inclusive..... 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Small sizes S. A. E........80,10,10 and 10 per cent off list 


5g in. to 1 in. inclusive, U. S. S. and S. A. E., 
70, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Stove bolts in packages.......... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Stove bolts in bulk............80, 10 and 7% per cent off list 

ee WN ashcetvaws ntact atenae 65,10 and 10 per cent off list 

Bene WOlte, GRPROOEDs ¢ ois cscs cvewe sede 3.25c. to 3.50c. base 

Track bolts, less than carloads............... 4.25c. to 4.50c, 

Upset Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 

% in. and under........ 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 

O76: Im. tO. Fh 4Ry..-0.c vue 75 and 10 to 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset Se x Screws 

2 im, ORG GONE. is 6sackcdeane . 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

SyAS- im: 40) Sr Wi ita sss bs cen 30, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 

Milled Square and Hex. Cap Screws 

BR OO ko xs ta00 bse esse 70 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled Set Screws 

BE GR nk odie e innek gene bas 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


UUIPEVOUUULOEATEELEACAEE OUAUEASUUA EEG EAST TSU ED ET TO TEENA AAAS AAA U ANAND TUATHA ADEA UTA PON SAAN GUNMEN ETHEL 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


ScMUULUCNTAUAALESUUUECUEUTUA NEAGLE OEGSOAU TEEGATE eA 


Ue 


Wire Rods 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $38 to $40; chain rods, $38 to $40; screw stock 
rods, $43 to $45; rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that 
character, $38 to $40; high carbon rods, $46 to $52, depend- 
ing on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in, and larger, $2.25 base per 100 lb. 
in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, %-in., 
%¢-in. and 7/16-in., $2.40 base; 5/16-in., $2.40 base. Boat 
and barge spikes, $2.40 to $2.50 base per 100 lb. in carload 
lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, 
$3.25 to $3.50 base per 100 lb. Tie plates, $2 per 100 Ib. 
Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 lb. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 
lb., $9.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $9.60; 15-lb. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $13.00; 25-lb. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, I. C., $15.25; 35-lb. coating, 
ie $16.25 ; 40-lb, coating, I. C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. from mill, Refined bar iron, 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 


2c. to 2.10c. 


Butt Weld 
Steel . Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
ct eanese eos 54% 28 % to %.....-+ 3% +22 
oe Oe Ths tans 57% 31 ay sbctevtetnee 36% 18 
chee iciewnews 62% 48 RE ee ae 27% 
et ces aoe eee 661% 54 2 BW 2ehe veces 441% 29% 
i Serre 68% 56 
Lap Weld 
rere ee 61% 49 Dea bul miaraliietaciil 39% 25% 
ote 40 Gicacs - 65% 53 2% to 6...... 42% a7 
7 ae Bieta 6214 49 7 OO Wicctccs: Se 27 
ee: ee 61% 48 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
er rerr re o» 50% 33 | 36 GO DBisaccas + 4% +37 
Oe Mences. 5314 35 % ron eae 35% oat 
| eee 591% ee RO ea guar e a Oe 42 sof 
ct oe eee biee 64% 53 r i | ere 30 
Tt PA voces 66% 55 
eS eee eee 68%, 56 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
De ica teatdalrne 59% 48 SE ee 40% 27 
2% to 4..... 63% 52 2% tO 4..ccee 43% 31 
Soe. BD Bervcie 62% 51 3 eee 42% 30 
7 Oe Be taceaee 58% 45 2 fae Benccones 35 23 
OS a Be eiaccca 52 39 DUO Boa ceaees 30 18 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with extra discounts of 5 and 2% per 


cent. 
Boiler Tubes 


The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 


1 ih: Ge make eae eee 26% 2M Es nc siecvsdicrccys 

7 Oe Ok Ms eke san ens 41 1% to 1% in........ 15 

Co 8 See ee 52 2 tO 3% IM. rcccscces 25 

BGk OR Ae Bs cacacene 57 2% to BS Im...cswccee 30 
3% to 4% Im.....cee 32 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week. 


Sheets 


Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 


Blue Annealed 
Cents one Lb. ae om Lb. 
No. 8 and heavier. .2.20 | Nos. 11 and 12. 2.30 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) . . 2.25 Noe, 418. abe. 26.4 cvegece "2°35 
| Noa, 16 and 16. .cceseaes 2.45 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
2.8 3.00 


SrOe,. 27 ‘SD Bhp occa vtiacs .80 NO. 28 (BABE). cccececes 
Oe ee OE Bee wcwnsees's SBE NG. MOE 5 cis ae cae eae 3.10 
eS FS eee 2.90 0. BR A svssnekwvioawens 3.20 
Pek: A> Se ekinck ences vee 2.95 
Galvanized 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb 
POe. 10 ORE Bliss cascoveee Nos, 36..and 36. <0 cses ss 3.70 
ee, SL Ceska pedib eee 3.10 ro Be aihesoieetebwews 3.85 
PEGE, . aw BO ca ches ven 3.25 NG. BS (BAGO). cc vcececs 4.00 
Se MRE to winiwae 3.40 Ge See ree or 4.25 
Peed. Be WO Bas <0 04% c%ae i ae ee Be rer 4.50 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
meee, 26 ome 36... csscese $.80 | Nov. 86: (hase) 04.5. diese 3.00 
Te I el aga 2.85 i de oe ee a 3.05 
| iP oh Oe, Ae 2.90 Pe, OW snateane vaat een 3.05 
S5OG: 2640 “Fs oss os wR 2.95 Nos. 30% and 31....... 3.10 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Lead Zine 
——~ Tin Soon 

Electro- New New St. New St 

Nov. Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
960...«+ 2ee 13.37% 29.87% 4.70 4.35 5.15 4.65 

c. 

Recs ee 13.50 13.37% 30.37% 4.70 4.40 5.25 4.75 
Bs Aaa 13.50 13.37% 31.00 4.70 4.40 5.25 4.75 
13.50 ERE UE Seen 4.70 4.40 5.30 4.80 
13.75 13.50 31.50 4.70 4.45 5.35 4.85 

aa 13.75 18.60 31.75 4.70 4.45 5.87% 4.87% 


New York 


NEw York, Dec. 5. 


Every one of the leading metals is more active and 
higher. Buying of copper continues .and prices have 
advanced again. The tin market is once more active 
and prices have advanced. Demand for lead has in- 
creased and prices are firmer. The zinc market also 
shows more activity at slightly higher levels. 


Copper.—The electrolytic copper market continues 
to advance on increased buying for both domestic and 
foreign consumption. Prices vary, depending on the 
seller, and range from 13.75c. to 14c., delivered, or 
13.50c. to 13.75c., refinery, for spot and this year’s 
delivery, with January and first quarter ranging gen- 
erally from 14c. to 14.25c., delivered. At the minimum 
levels the amount of copper available for this year’s 
delivery is not large and in more than one case pro- 
ducers refuse to sell, not only at those levels but at 
even the higher prices. The principal buying is for 
January and first quarter delivery and the demand is 
quite general. For foreign consumption the minimum 
seems to be 14c., f.o.s., with Germany and Erigland the 
leading purchasers. Japan purchased 450 tons during 
the week. It is estimated that total sales for November 
were 190,000,000 lb., as compared with 140,000,000 lb. 
for October. November sales therefore were the largest 
for any month this year." Production still continues at 
about 40,000,000 lb. per month. Estimates of delivery 
into consumption have not yet been made but without 
doubt they were higher than in October, when they 
were about 110,000,000 Ib. 


Copper Averages.—The average price for Lake cop- 
per for the month of November, based on daily prices in 
THE IRON AGE, was 13.37c. The average price of elec- 
trolytic copper was 13.07c. 

Tin.—Demand for Straits tin has again become ac- 

tive and the market is stronger and higher. Last week 
a fair business was done at close to 30c., above or be- 
low, depending on the position. On Saturday also there 
was a little business at the same levels. Yesterday 
very heavy sales were made, estimated at between 500 
and 750 tons for all positions, with prompt and nearby 
delivery selling at 31.25c. to 31.50c., and with the far 
off positions at 31.50c. to 31.75c. Sales at 32c. were 
also reported. Consumers were the principal buyers 
yesterday, with dealers taking perhaps one-quarter to 
one-third of the total. To-day only a slight business 
was reported, with the market closing at 31.75c. for 
spot Straits, New York. Electrolytic tin has sold at 
31.50e. New York. The London market is featured by 
higher prices and heavy sales. For the week covered 
by this report, or since Nov. 30, sales in that market 
amounted to over 4250.tons, which represent an un- 
isually active market. Prices have also advanced, the 
quotation to-day having been £167 17s. 6d. for spot 
standard, £169 10s. for future standard and £168 78s. 
id. per ton for spot Straits. Deliveries of tin into 
onsumption in November are reported as 3250 tons, 
vith stocks and the quantity landing-on Nov. 30 at 
1316 tons. Imports for the first 11 months of this year 
vere 20,668 tons against 48,093 tons for the first 11 
months in 1920. The quantity afloat is reported at 4650 
‘ons with arrivals thus far this month at 580 tons. 


Lead.—Demand has increased and the market has 
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stiffened. The leading interest continues to quote 4.70c., 
New York and St. Louis, at which it continues to take 
business, but in the outside market sales have been 
made at points outside of New York as high as 4.75c. 
and 4.77%c., delivered. The market at St. Louis is 
firmer, independent sellers asking 4.45c. for early de- 
livery. The strength of the London market and the 
scarcity of the metal there continue to attract attention. 


Zinc.—There is more demand from galvanizers who 
need the metal for immediate consumption and the 
market for prime Western is higher, due to this de- 
mand, as well as to the continued indifference of large 
producers to sell freely. For early delivery or 30 days’ 
delivery prime Western is quoted at 4.87%4c., St. Louis, 
or 5.37%c., New York. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and wholesale lots 
for early delivery are quoted at 4.50c., New York, duty 
paid, with prompt metal at 4.55c. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted by the leading interest in wholesale lots for early 
delivery at 19c., f.o.b. plant, with the same grade avail- 
able from importers at 17c. to 18¢., New York, duty 
paid. 


Old Metals.—Business is better and metals are held 
firm. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible. ........cccccscces 13.00 
Copper, ROGWy GO WITS. cs cc ccanuesedscceus 12.00 
Ce ee ee ee 9.75 
Heavy machine composition........ ‘éceeenee 10.00 
ey DET sien dee ss tnes5.bs dwaldgn ee eeaaes 7.75 
I, CE ec a edad ease cade eae eae 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 8.25 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings...........+. 6.00 
Gi, TOUT oc c6c ccccciwbburnvesc débaweatbunwe 4.25 
BONG: “WR kc ce wecedeu Peters eee dereeeeeres 3.25 
BE -vcckwinisnusces actiy eCe eae sd eens eee 3.00 


Chicago 

Dec. 6.—Copper, tin and zine have advanced not 
because of active buying but rather on account of a 
concerted effort on the part of producers to secure sat- 
isfactory prices. Further advances in the old metals 
reflect the greater firmness in new material. We quote 
in ecarload lots: Lake copper, 13.75c.; tin, 32.25c.; 
lead, 4.45c.; spelter, 4.95c.; antimony, 6.50c., in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10c.; copper 
bottoms, 8c.; red brass, 8c.; yellow brass, 5.25c.; 
lead pipe, 3c.; zinc, 2.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 22c.; tin, 
foil, 23c.; block tin, 25c.; all buying prices for less than 
carload lots. 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Dec. 5.—Both lead and zine are stronger. 
We quote lead at 4.45c., carlots, against 4.25c. last week, 
and zine at 4.70c, to 4.80c., against 4.62%c. last week. 
We quote Lake copper, 14.48 %c., car lots; tin, 31.86c., 
and antimony, 5.08%c. On old metals we quote: Light 
brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 7c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
7.50c.; zine, 2c.; .pewter, 15c.; tin fvil, 16c.; tea lead, 
2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Competition in Line Pipe 

YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 6.—Demand for line pipe is still 
lively, but competitive conditions have forced down 
prices to the point where they are unattractive for a 
number of producers. The advantage of Chicago pipe 
producers in periods of close competition is indicated by 
the fagt that some very attractive business has lately 
gone to Chicago makers. 

The Chicago district has a freight rate advantage 
over the Youngstown district of about $7 per ton in 
shipping pipe and casing to the Southwestern oil fields. 


The 781 building permits issued in St. Louis during 
November represented improvements of the value of 
$975,125. In November, 1920, 574 permits were issued 
for improvements of the value of $523,730. The build- 
ing permits issued in 1921, up to Nov. 30, represent 
construction costing $15,651,585, as against $17,694,078 
for the entire year of 1920. a 
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PERSONAL 


Tri 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, have announced a 
number of changes in their sales organization. George 
A. Maltby, who has been located at the firm’s Detroit 
office, has been named resident agent at the Buffalo of- 
fice, and associated with him will be P. F. Murray and 
F. C. Mosedale, the latter being named special repre- 
sentative. B.S. Stephenson, formerly in charge of the 
firm’s Pittsburgh office, and later transferred to Cin- 
cinnati in the same capacity, has been appointed resi- 
dent agent at the Detroit office and will also continue 
to have charge of the Cincinnati office. E. Kay Ford 
will be associated with him in the Detroit office and 
H. D. Comey and William Kerber in the Cincinnati 
office. 





suaterereevececsosenie 


Tuereeaceaaenenee 


Dr. Colin G. Fink, consulting electrometallurgist, 
New York, has been appointed by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Electrochemical Society to the 
position of acting secretary to serve during the unex- 
pired term of Dr. Joseph W. Richards. 


W. J. Clucas has been appointed special repre- 
sentative in Western New York for the Lancaster 
Steel Products Corporation, manufacturer of cold rolled 
and cold drawn steel. 


Louis J. Campbell, president Electric Alloy Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is convalescing from an attack 
of pneumonia, and has not yet resumed his duties. 


Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president Brier Hill 
Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is planning an addition 
to the Butler Art Gallery at Youngstown, which he 
erected and fitted with a collection of paintings, for 
the people of the Mahoning Valley. 


G. H. Rehling has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
for the Southwestern Ohio territory, with headquarters 
at Dayton, Ohio. 


John B. Dobson, who has been Southeastern man- 
ager at Atlanta for Warren Webster & Co., Camden, 
N. J., steam heating system manufacturer, for more 
than 17 years, on account of ill health, has found it 
necessary to give up active work in the South. He 
has been transferred to the home office organization at 
Camden. Edward W. Klein has been appointed South- 
eastern district manager, and L. C. Boland will con- 


tinue as district engineer, maintaining the present 
office at 1318 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta. 


The company will also maintain an office at Charlotte, 
N. C., in the Commercial Bank Building, with which 
Charles F. White will be associated as Sales Engineer. 
The Charlotte office will also be in charge of Mr. 
Klein, as Atlanta will be the principal selling office. 
Mr. White has been transferred from the home office 
organization. 


R. M. Derby, export manager Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York, who has just returned 
from a six weeks business trip to Mexico, during which 
time he made his headquarters in Mexico City and 
made trips to the outlying districts, says that Mexico 
is in many ways evidently running behind financially, 
probably because of lack of recognition by the United 
States and the consequent check to American banking. 
Business is at a low ebb, as the government there 
cannot buy except on credit and individual purchasers 
must pay cash. The railroads, which recent]} pur- 
chased a large number of locomotives from the Ba'dwin 
Locomotive Works, on a long term credit arrange- 
ment, are in great need of machine shop facilities. 
Representatives of car manufacturers in Mexico seem 
not inclined to extend the credit necessary for the car 
purchases desired. Mr. Derby brought back a few 
small. orders for machine tools. He found the coun- 
try itself in a prosperous condition and law and order 
prevailing, large business alone waiting on action by 
the United States. 


Col. Samuels M. Nicholson, president and genera! 
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manager Nicholson File Co. and president Ameri 
Screw Co., Providence, R. I., has been made chair: 
of the board of directors of the International Trust ‘ 
Providence, to succeed the late Col. Samuel P. Colt. 

J. E. Osmer, Detroit, superintendent of power a 
master car builder of the Ann Arbor Railroad for n 
years, has resigned his position. He has no defin 
plans for the future. 


W. M. MacCleary has been appointed New Y: 
district manager for the Warren Iron & Steel © 
Warren, Ohio, with offices at 2 Rector Street. He ha 
been in the steel business for many years, having be 
associated with the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Port 
mouth, Ohio. During the war he had charge of th 
raw material purchases in the Ordnance Department 
holding the rank of colonel. 

O. C. White, formerly agent in the Fort Worth, Tex 
territory for the Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed sales manage) 
in the Southwest, with headquarters at 801 Nort) 
Houston Street, Fort Worth. 


William Rosenthal, for years traveling representa 
tive of the Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, dealer in iror 
and steel scrap and relaying rails, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s St. Louis office at 2115-18 
Railway Exchange Building. The company maintains 
extensive yards in St. Louis. 


Thomas Hoops, Jr., has resigned as general manager 
and a director of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. He had: been connected with the com- 
pany for 22 years. 


Oswald Fowler, of the non-ferrous department of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, sailed Tuesday on a 
business trip to Norway, Sweden and Great Britain 
in the interest of the firm. 


Harry Coulby, president Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 
Cleveland; and John C, Chandler, Cleveland district 
sales manager Lackawanna Stee] Co., sailed for Europe 
Dec. 7 and will spend four months abroad. During 
Mr. Chandler’s absence, E. B. Thomas, who is connected 
with the Chicago office of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
will have charge of the Clevéland district sales office. 


Horace B. Spackman, president Allegany Ore & 
Iron Co., owned by the Lukens Steel Co., was elected 
president of the Eastern Pig Iron Association at its 
monthly meeting in Philadelphia on Dec, 2. 


A. D. Keene, electric furnace engineer General 
Electric Co., Schenectady works, is now with the Pitts- 
burgh Electric Furnace Corporation as engineer on 
electric furnace designs and applications in the steel 
and metal industries. He has had practical experience 
in the design of electric furnaces and ovens for diverse 
applications. His joining with the ’Lectromelt Furnace 
forces indicates a broadening out of its line, which 
has heretofore been confined to melting and refining 
furnaces for steel, iron and brass; bronze and ferro- 
alloys. He has moved his residence from Schenectady 
to Pittsburgh. 


M. H. Roberts, chief engineer Franklin Railway 
Supply Co., Inc., New York, is chairman of a board of 
engineers recently appointed by H. Foster Bain, di- 
rector Bureau of Mines, to study the production of 
helium in Texas. 


Washington Steel & Ordnance Co. Dissolved 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—The Washington Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Giesboro, D. C., has been dissolved by 
action of its stockholders. Having completed all of its 
contracts, it is said the plant will not be operated again. 
It was formerly a branch of the Firth-Sterling Stee! 
Co., but in 1911 was established as a private corpora- 
tion under the laws of West Virginia. The officers 
of the cornoration were Corcoran Thom, president; 
Lewis J. Firth, chairman of board; James W. Kinnean, 
Pittsburgh, vice president; Roy B. McKenna, E. B. 
Clarke, William E. Dalton and H. F. Clarke, directors. 
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BENJAMIN E. D. STAFFORD, vice-president and gen- 
ral manager Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, died Nov. 
0, at Atlantic City, where he had gone for his health. 
He was born in Brooklyn, Feb. 25, 1866. Prior to 
becoming associated with the Flannery Bolt Co. in 1904, 
1e had been with the Hopedale Machine Co., now the 
Draper Corporation, the B. M. Jones Co., Boston, and 
the Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. He retired from 
active business about two years ago on account of 
ill-health and had been living on his farm at Millvale, 
N. J. Mr. Stafford was a member of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the American Society 
f Mechanical Engineers and the National Geographic 
Society. 


JOHN J. NOLAN, vice-president, secretary and di- 
rector Dravo Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, dropped 
dead at the Pittsburgh Country Club on the afternoon 
of Dec. 1. Following his participation in a golf tourna- 
ment, he complained of not feeling well and went out 
in front of the club to revive. Death, it is believed, 
was due to apoplexy. Mr. Nolan had been with the 
Dravo Contracting Co. for 20 years. He was born in 
Carbondale, Pa., 45 years ago, and was graduated from 
Lehigh University in 1901, joining the Dravo com- 
pany that year. He was a member of the University, 
Duquesne and Union clubs of Pittsburgh. 


J. H. PRICE, secretary-treasurer Washington Coal & 
Coke Co., Dawson, Pa., died suddenly at his home in 
that town, Dec. 5: He had been ill for several weeks 
and only recently returned from Battle Creek, Mich., 
apparently in restored health. Prior to his connection 
with the coal and coke business, Mr. Price had been 
associated with the American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land, and with another wire company at Milwaukee. 


M. C. WILLIAMS, for many years in the steel indus- 
try, died at the home of his son, Charles H. Williams, 
Terre Haute, Ind., on Nov. 29. He started in the steel 
business as a young man and served in various capac- 
ities, including those of roller, manager and mill owner. 
He had lived a retired life on the farm for the past 10 
years. 

JAMES D. IRELAND, for the last five years member 
of the firm of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, died Dec. 6 
after a year’s illness, aged 43. He was general man- 
ager of the iron ore mines of M. A. Hanna & Co. for 
seven years previous to becoming a member of the firm, 
and since he had become a partner he had had charge 
of the firm’s iron ore and anthracite coal mines. 


ARNOLD HINKINS, president Butler Street Foundry 
& Iron Co., Chicago, which he organized in 1891, died 
of pneumonia on Dec. 1. Mr. Hinkins was born in 
Holland on March 20, 1843, and came to America in 
1849, settling in Chicago in 1856. 


FRANK A. Hynes, Boston, manufacturer of safes and 
strong-boxes, died Nov. 29 at the Malden Hospital, 
. Malden, Mass., in his sixty-fifth year, following a re- 
cent serious operation. 


Henry D. Atwoop, Taunton, Mass., for a long 
period head of the Phenix Crucible Co., died Nov. 29. 
He was born in Taunton in 1838. 


WALTER HERBERT WESSON, Springfield, Mass., manu- 
facturer of firearms, died Nov. 29. He was born at 
Grafton, Mass., Jan. 23, 1850. 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
with branch factories in Newark, N. J., and Two 
Rivers, Wis., has recently increased its operating forces 
to 3000 and placed its main factory in Manitowoc on 
a 24-hr. schedule to fill orders for stamped aluminuni 
utensils and drawnware. Deliveries during November 
were the largest in any single month in the history 
of the company and unfilled orders Dec. 1 were the 
largest on record. 
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GERMAN PRICES SOARING 


Export Prices Unchanged When Translated into 
Dollars—Dollar Quotations Appear in 
Domestic Transactions 


(Special Correspondence) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Nov. 20.—Judging by events of 
the past week Germany is well on the road to Austrian 
high prices and the time may not be far distant when 
German prices will be quoted in five figures. The cha- 
otic conditions of a fortnight ago have now crystal- 
lized into a definite upward trend. Prices are increasing 
at an alarming rate and can only be regarded as nom- 
inal, virtually any price being paid for quick delivery. 
In the absence of mill quotations, warehouses, brokers 
and resellers are ruling the situation. 


Bar iron has now reached 6400 m. compared with 
4200 m. two weeks ago, but the contrast is even more 
marked when compared with quotations during July 
and converting figures into dollars. On July 12, 1921, 
bar iron was quoted at 1800 m., equal to $23.25 at the 
day’s rate of exchange. Last week’s quotation of 6400 
m. exceeds the July price by 4600 m. or 255 per 
cent, but the dollar price remains practically unchanged, 
working out at about $23.68. Consequently foreign 
buyers have not been put at a disadvantage by the ris- 
ing domestic prices and Germany is still in a position 
to export at a fair margin of profit. This exporting 
capacity will be severely tried, however, when mills 
begin to sell finished products made of foreign raw 
materials purchased at current prices unless aided by 
a further corresponding depreciation of her currency. 
This has ‘been exactly the case since the conclusion of 
the war but this state of affairs cannot. continue indefi- 
nitely and a repetition of the stagnant period prevail- 
ing throughout the spring and summer of 1920, only 
on a greater scale, is feared by many. 


The desperate financial position of Germany has led 
in many instances to the dollar taking the place of the 
mark in the domestic market. Baltic ore shippers 
adopted that practice some time ago with a view to 
protecting themselves against loss, but there are also 
many instances of the dollar substituting the mark in 
transactions between domestic works. Ever since the 
boom started there has been strong opposition by con- 
sumers to price advances, held to be justified by the 
producers because of the increases in production costs. 
Producers not only failed to score but they were un- 


“successful in attempting to reintroduce sliding scale 


quotations. It now appears that the dollar standard 
offers a new basis for transactions and firms operating 
on this basis are obviously convinced of a further de- 
terioration of the mark. 


Quotations during the past week were changing 
rapidly. Disregarding high prices paid under excep- 
tional conditions, we quote as follows in marks per 
metric ton: 


oe er en ee 6,400 
eo dk eer 6,250 
BE i nandaé dceccbendecetadeannak 6,400 
Ce. NN Wewkwne bodes 45s Ranwe 6,500 
ED cuss ructaw eed he 0veeuebaae 6,000 
Soft bolt and nut stock............. 7,750 
a SOU ats a Oi + wi ken dete obs alae wro 4,200 
Hoop iron, box band quality....... 8,600 
GN: DO in ks na tidied es acawaan x4 5,700 
Ot, MS iwc neskaces wees we det 6,850 
Plates, light, acc. to gage.......... 9,800 to 11,500 


The price advance recently decided upon by the 
Association of German Rivet Manufacturers has been 
followed by a further increase. 


The Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, Wis., manufac- 
turer of gasoline engines principally for farm purposes, 
on Dec. 1 enlarged its operating schedules from three 
8-hr. to six 8-hr. days a week, to bring production to 
a level with unfilled orders. A horizontal reduction of 
25 per cent in wages was placed in effect at the same 
time. 
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RAILROAD PROSPECTS 


Outlook for Substantial Buying by Car- 
riers Grows Brighter 


Rock Island Expected to Place Orders Soon for 
About $800,000 Worth of Shop Equip- 
ment—List of 70 Tools Issued 


Prospects of machine-tool orders from the railroads 
grow considerably brighter. It is reported from Chi- 
cago that the Rock Island Lines are said to feel that 
they can now buy at satisfactory prices and prepara- 
tions are being made to place large orders, which may 
aggregate in value about $800,000. Of this amount 
$300,000 is from the 1921 budget, for tools authorized 
but not purchased this year, and $500,000 is scheduled 
on the 1922 budget. The Rock Island has issued a list 
calling for bids on about 70 machines, many of large 
type. The Illinois Central and Chicago & North 
Western are also preparing large lists for 1922. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad closed bids on Nov. 
28 on about 20 tools and may buy shortly, while the 
Virginian Railroad is expected to send out new lists for 
about 20 tools. The latter road recently placed orders 
for a number of machines. The Big Four Railroad is 
in the market for a 300-ton wheel press. 

The New York City Board of Education took bids 


New York 


New York, Dec. 6 


It is expected that the American Locomotive Co., New 
York, will place orders very soon against its inquiry for 35 
miscellaneous machine tools, published in THE IRON AGE 
of Dec. 1. Contracts have been let for the addition to 
its Schenectady plant, for which the tools are intended, 


hence there is apt to be no unusual delay in the closing“ 


of the business. 


The New York City Board of Education has asked for 
bids on another list of machine tools, bids closing tomorrow, 
Dec. 7. The list includes the following items, in addition 
to a large number of small tools, supplies, etc.: For a forge 
shop: 14-in. sensitive drill, 20-in. upright drill, 14-in. wet 
tool grinder and 10-in. dry grinder; for mechanical labora- 
tory: Olsen testing machine, Olsen duplex micrometer 
extensometer, six Riehle Brothers’ testing machines of 
various types; for machine shops: 20-in. fixed-head drill 
press, one United States hand milling machine, two 14-in. 
sensitive drills, two 14-in. Blount wet tool grinders, two 
1l-in, x 4 ft. speed lathes, one 3 x 3 in. power hack saw, 
10 to 12 in. blade, equivalent to Marvel No. 1; one Hendey 
No. 5 special manufacturing milling machine, 35 12-in. x 5 
ft. engine lathes, Hendey or Pratt & Whitney; one surface 
grinder, Walker No. 2; six Hardinge Brothers’ bench lathes, 
one Stewart triple purpose furnace, one Stewart No. 3 
pressure blower, one Segal key-filing machine, one Blount 
dry grinder, 12 x 2 x 1 in., one Blount 20-in. wet tool 
grinder, one American positive pressure blower, one Ameri- 
can oven furnace, one Wisconsin hand milling machine, one 
Monarch engine lathe, 10 in. x 5 ft.; one Star engine lathe, 
11 in. x 4 ft.; one Worcester engine lathe, 12 in. x 4 ft.: one 
Shepard engine lathe, 10 in. x 4 ft. 3 in.; one Flather engine 
lathe, 12 in. x 5 ft.; one Wells special lathe, 11 in. x 4 ft.; 
one Rhodes 7-in. horizontal crank shaper,’ one Washburn 
14-in. sensitive drill, one Superior 20-in. drill, one Blount 
speed lathe, 11 in. x 4 ft. 


Machine-tool business continues quiet, with some im- 
provement..in inquiry for used teols, December is not 
expected. to be an active. month, but .the-local trade is 
looking for better buying shortly after the new year. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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this week on another list of machine tools for voca 
tional training schools. This list included about & 
tools, and in addition there was a large quantity of sma! 
tools, supplies, etc. 

One of the largest single orders of the week in Chi- 
cago was placed by the Hurley Machine Co., that city. 
Fifteen power presses, costing about $20,000 were pur 
chased. 

The American Car & Foundry Co., New York, which 
inquired last week for 35 machine tools, is expected to 
place its orders very quickly, as contracts have been 
let for the company’s addition at Schenectady, for 
which these tools are intended. 

Recent developments in the oil fields of the South- 
west point to the possible development of some ma- 
chine-tool business in that district. 

Year-end liquidation of inventories is bringing 
more used tools into the market. The General Motors 
Corporation is collecting all of the surplus tools from 
its various plants and is storing them in the old factory 
of the Northway Motor & Mfg. Co., Detroit, prepara- 
tory to placing them on sale through various dealers. 
It is expected that about 1500 or 1600 machines will 
be offered for sale. 


The Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, has decided to 
dispose of the tools in its American Ball Bearing 
plant, numbering 50 to 100, and these will be offered 
for sale shortly. 


Present activity in the crane market has been affected 
by the fact that the end of the year is approaching. The 
bids submitted on the 34 gantry cranes for the two piers of 
the Pan-American Terminal & Dock Co., at Stapleton, S. L, 
have been rejected. An irregularity was claimed by one 
bidder to exist in the low bid, but the Corporation Counsel 
of the city of New York declared all bids regular. It was 
decided by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment that 
lower prices might be obtained by a second tender. Spe- 
cifications and conditions of bidding are unchanged. New 
bids were advertised by the Commissioner of Docks on 
Dee. 8 and bidding will close Dec. 21. <A request for bids 
on 18 electric cranes of 3-ton, 5-ton and 10-ton capacities 
has been made by a dealer in New York. These cranes are 
reported to be for a company in Yonkers, N. Y. An export 
inquiry is in the market for 12 electric cranes, ranging from 
4-ton to 5-ton capacities. George B, Spearin, 90 West 
Street, New York, has been receiving bids on a 15-ton, 33-ft. 
span hand power crane, which is included in a contract for 
the Passaic Valley Sewage Commission and will be erected 
at the Wallington Pumping Station, Wallington, N. J. 


Among recent sales is a 25-ton, 37-ft. 10-in. span, station- 
ary gantry crane placed with Niles-Bement-Pond Co. by the 
Erie Railroad and to be erected at Twenty-eighth Street and 
Thirteenth Avenue, New York, replacing a 15-ton hand power 
gantry crane. Other bidders were New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co., Toledo Crane Co., Northern Engineering Works 
and N. B. Payne, 25 Church Street, New York. The Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co, has purchased -three 5-ton overhead 
traveling cranes of 90-ft., 70-ft. and 58-ft. spans from the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., two for its St. Louis plant 
and one for Depew, N. Y. 


The Hoover Wagon Co., York, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile bodies, has purchased the two-story factory at 
Webster Avenue and the Boulevard, Long Island City, com- 
prising about 18,000 sq. ft., for a branch plant. 


The Wolis & Diamond Iron Works, 335 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, has awarded contract to Louis 
Brooks, 5 East Fortfeth Street, for a branch plant, 50 x 80 
ft., at Whitlock Avenue and 149th Street, estimated to cost 


about $17,000. 


Plans for a four-story ice-manufacturing and storage 
plant on Webster Avenue, estimated to. cost about $100,000 
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with machinery, are being prepared by W. H. Meyer, archi- 
tect and engineer, 1861 Carter Avenue, New York. The 
owner’s name is withheld temporarily. 


In addition to the erection of a factory extension, 61 x 176 
ft., the Royal Metal Furniture Co., 125-9 Eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, has filed plans for improvements to its present 
works, to cost about $12,000. 


George E. Gratz, Jr., Brooklyn, operating a plant at 1143 
DeKalb Avenue, for ths manufacture of wrought iron 
ucts and specialties, will soon take bids for a one-story addi- 
tion, 22 x 86 ft. Louis Allmendinger, 20 Palmetto Street, 
is architect. 


The Robert Dollar Steamship Co., 


prod- 


I1 Moore Street, New 


York, will expend about $375,000 for the installation of 
equipment and refitting of the vessel, Calleo, recently 
acquired from the United States Shipping Board. The 


power will be changed from coal-burning to oil-operated. 


The Pierce Oil Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
has disposed of a bond issue totaling $2,000,000. It operates 
an oil refinery at Dallas, Tex., with daily capacity of 
48,000 bbl. which will be increased to 54,000 bbl. 


Ovens, conveying equipment, power apparatus and other 
mechanical equipment will be installed in the new plant 
to be erected by the General Baking Co., 45 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, on property purchased on 144th 
Street. The works will aggregate about 180,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area. William Deininger is president. 


The Iroquois Door Co., Bridge and Tivoli streets, Albany, 
N. Y., has awarded contract to the Feeney & Sheban 
Building Co., 164 Montgomery Street, for a one-story build- 
ing, 100 x 100 ft. 


The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has leased the two 
and three-story buildings at 149-51 Varick Street, New 
York, from the Garvin Machine Co., for a factory branch. 


The Tide Water Oil Co., 11 Broadway, New York, has 
leased the first floor of the factory now being erected at 
Borden Avenue and Van Dam Street, Long Island City, 
for a new machine and repair shop. 


A vocational department will be installed in the junior 
and high school building to be erected at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and South Main Street, Elmira, N. Y., preliminary 
plans for which are under way. Pierce & Bickford, 118 
Lake Street, are architects. 


The Hamilton Industrial Corporation, Hamilton Street, 
Albany, N. Y., will build a one-story power house at its 
new two-story factory, 50 x 240 ft., East Greenbush, N. Y., 
contract for which has been awarded to the Austin Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 


Following the leasing of its car and locomotive repair 
shops at Hornell, N. Y., and Marion Ohio, the Erie Railroad 
Co., 50 Church Street, New York, is perfecting arrange- 
ments for similar private operation of its shops at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Jersey 


The Stowell Mfg. Co., 260 Culver Avenue, y City, 
N. J., manufacturer of roofing products, has awarded con- 
tract to the Turner Construction Co., 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York, for a two-story, reinforced-concrete building, 
75 x 100 ft., to replace a structure recently destroyed by 
fire. 

Christian Feigenspan, Inc., 50 Freeman Street, Newark, 
N. J., will soon commence the erection of an ice-manu- 
facturing and cold storage plant, totaling about 30,000 
sq. ft., at Bishop and State streets, Jersey City, N. J., with 
initial capacity of approximately 300 tons per day. 


F. Bach, 21 Leonard Street, Jersey City, has filed plans 
for a one-story machine shop. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story high school, 146 x 262 ft., to be erected at Summit, 
N. J., for which bids are being taken until Dec. 19. ‘Pamela 
W. Lyall is secretary of the board. 


The Bates Mfg. Co., Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J., 
manufacturer of numbering machines and parts, has pur- 
chased the three-story factory on North Day Street, pre- 
viously occupied by the Vosburgh Miniature Lamp Co., for 
a new plant. For some time past the company has been 
located at the Thomas A. Edison works. It was incor- 
porated recently under state laws with capital of $200,000, 
to provide for expansion. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story and basement junior high school at First Avenue and 
Loomis Street, Elizabeth, N. J., estimated to cost about 
$700,000. C. Godfrey Poggi, 275 Morris Avenue, is architect. 


The Kolb Sheet Metal Works, Newark, has acquired the 
factory at 175-79 Vanderpool Street, for the establishment 
of a plant to manufacture blower and exhaust yentilating 
equipment, heavy metal work, etc. Norman L. Kolb heads 
the company. 


Phineas Jones & Co., 305 Market Street, Newark, manu- 
facturer of automobile bodies, wagons, etc., are taking bids 
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for a one-story plant, 50 x 300 ft.. on Hillside Avenue, Hill- 
side, estimated to cost about $300.000, including machinery. 
William E. Lehman, 738 Broad Street, is architect. 


The General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J., has filed plans 
for the construction of a one-story lamp manufacturing 
factory at Nineteenth and Springdale avenues, East Orange, 
N. J., estimated to cost about $12,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment. 


The Erie Railroad Co., 50 Church Street, New York, has 
preliminary plans under way for rebuilding its piers at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., recently destroyed by fire with a loss of $1,- 
500,000, including freight-handling machinery, R. G& 
Falconer, company address, is engineer. 

The Bell Electric Motor Co., Garwood, N. J., has changed 
hands and is now being conducted by new officers. Busi- 
ness will be carried on in the same location with increased 
facilities under the same name. 


etc. 


. 

Chicago 
Dee. 5. 

As the last month of the year opens, dealers find current 
business slightly improved and prospects of orders, par- 
ticularly from the railroads, considerably brighter. The Illi- 
nois Central is preparing a large list of its 1922 needs and the 
Chicago & North-Western has been working on its 1922 bud- 
get for several weeks. Revised quotations are being made on 
the Santa Fe list, as noted a week ago. 


CHICAGO, 


The Rock Island, which has held purchases in abeyance 
for months, has issued the following list: 
One 600-ton hydrostatic 
tween rails; 
Six 60-ton 


Eight 36-in. 


driving wheel press, 


90 ft. be- 

hydrostatic driving box 

upright drill presses; 

One 48-in. heavy duty radial drill for drilling and boring 
cross heads; 


and rod presses; 


One 14%-in. double head stay bolt cutting machine; 

Two 1%-in. triple head bolt cutters: 

Three 2-in. double head bolt cutters: 

One Universal grinder, 36 in, between centers, with 12-in 
swing; 


Two double car axle lathes; 

One 2-in. x 26-in. turret lathe; 

One 3-in. x 18-in. turret lathe; 

Two 3-in. x 36-in. turret lathes: 

One 16-in. tool room lathe; 

One 18-in. x 36-in. gap lathe; 

Nine 18-in. x 72-in. centerg double back geared engine 
lathes ; 

One 48-in. steel tired car wheel lathe: 

One 26-in. heavy duty shaper; 

One 20 x 96-in, double back geared engine lathe: 

Five 24-in. double back geared engine lathes, 72 in. be- 
tween centers; 

Two 36-in. double back geared engine lathes, 72 in. be- 
tween centers; 

Four 36-in. x 36-in. x 12-ft. heavy duty planers: 

One power hack saw to handle 4 x 4 stock; 

One power hack saw to handle 8 x 8 stock; 

Eight 18-in x 3-in. Duplex grinders; 

Five 16-in. portable engine lathes, 36 in. between centers. 


One of the largest orders placed for some time was closed 
last week by the Hurley Machine Co., Chicago. This com- 
pany purchased 15 power presses of various sizes, involving 
a total investment of about $20,000. One of the largest 
individual orders taken recently was a $4,000 milling ma- 
chine, bought by a general machine repair shop in this city. 
One machinery house reports selling the entire equipment 
for a small manufacturing shop which has been started in 
this city. The purchase included an engine lathe, shaper, 
milling machine, grinding machine, two upright drills, punch 
press, an arbor press and miscellaneous small equipment. 


The G. A. Ball Bearing Co., Lake and Albany streets, 
Chicago, has let contract for a one-story plant, 124 x 163 ft., 
at 3305-21 West Harrison Street, to cost $50,000. 


C. Schroeder, 5007 North Winchester Avenue, Chicago, 
has let contract for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 125 ft., 
at 2633-35 Belmont Avenue, to cost $10,000. 


The Shakeproof Screw & Nut Lock Co., 404 Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, has been incorporated to manufacture 
shakeproof nut and screw lock washers. The product was 
designed to meet the need for a lock washer which will 
positively hold nuts and screws under excessive vibration. 
The company proposes to lease a plant for the present and 
will be in the market for 25 to 30 power’ presses. The 
officers include H. R. Hough, president; W. L. Stickney, vice- 
president; and R. T. Hosking, secretary. 


The Progressive Mfg. Co., 2812 North Avenue, Chicago, 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture a bench sheet metal shear and a combined Céfiter 
finder and center drill for machinists. It has leased a plant 
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at the address given and is fully equipped for the time 
being. The officers include Alfred K. Johnson, president ; 
Gustav E. Schmidt, secretary; and Ernst Schmidt, treasurer. 

W. Edwards & Co., Inc., has let contract for a one-story 
garage, 75 x 22 ft., 3731-39 Broadway, Chicago, to cost 
$60,000. 

The State Board of Control, Capitol, St. Paul, Minn., has 
taken bids on a three-story metallurgical laboratory on the 
State University campus, to cost $225,000. 

The Common Council, Shelbyville, IIL, will hold in abey- 
ance the erection of its municipal electric power plant, esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000, and will call for bids next 
spring Fuller & Beard, Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, are engineers. 

A vocational training department will be installed in the 
new high school building to be erected by the Board of 
Education, Chadron, Iowa, estimated to cost $180,000. 

H. C. Christensen, architect, 7258 Union Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is taking bids for an ice-manufacturing plant, 125 x 250 
t.. at Talman Avenue and Twelfth Street, estimated to cost 
in excess of $250,000. The owner’s name will be announced 
later. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, has made application to the Public Service Com- 
mission for permission to issue stock to an amount of 
$535,000, the proceeds to be used for general operations, ex- 
tensions, etc 

The Keith Furnace Co., 326 South Eleventh Street, Des 
Moines. lowa, will hold in abeyance the construction of its 
new plant at East Twenty-sixth Street and Dean Avenue, 
estimated to cost about $250,000. Foundation work has been 
started and erection of the superstructures will begin early 
in March. 30oyd & Moore, 314 Securities Building, are archi- 
tects. 

The Bergman & Henkens Co., Omaha, Neb., has awarded 
a contract to P. Kiewitz & Sons, Omaha National Bank 
Building, for a two-story foundry, 60 x 60 ft., at Eleventh 
and Grace streets, estimated to cost about $42,000. Work 


will commence at once. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co., Main and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, has disposed of a bond issue of $12,500,000, the 
proceeds to be used for general operations, plant extensions 
and improvements, etc. Jo#eph B. McCall is president. 

The Department of Public Works, Bureau of Highways, 
Philadelphia, has broken ground for a one-story machine 
shop, 61 x 150 ft., at Delaware and Fairmount avenues, estl- 
mated to cost close to $30,000. 

The machine shop and equipment of the James Carr Co., 
Philadelphia, has been acquired by the Rusfel Mfg. Co., of 
the same city, for increased manufacture of precision grind- 
ing lathes, tools, ete. 

The Longacre Park Ice Co., Yeadon, Pa., care of S. L. 
3rumbaugh, 1427 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is completing 
plans for a one-story automobile service and machine repair 
works at Yeadon, 32 x 164 ft., and 32 x 32 ft., respectively, 
for company trucks, estimated to cost about $45,000. J. T. 
Hoekstra, 1713 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, is architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story and basement high school, 180 x 180 ft., to be erected 
by the Board of Education, Atlantic City, N. J., and it is esti- 
mated to cost close to $1,000,000, including equipment. John 
T. Rowland, Jr., 100 Sip Avenue, Jersey City, and H. A. Stout, 
Guarantee Trust Building, 
architects. 


Atlantic City, are associated 


A one-story power house will be erected in connection 
with the three-story State normal school, 138 x 300 ft., by 
the State Board of Education, Trenton, N. J., on Mullican 
Hill Road, Glassboro, N. J Guilbert & Betelle, 665 Broad 
Street, Newark, are architects. 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Greenville, Pa., will 
devote a portion of its local plant to the manufacture of 
oil storage tanks for the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
New York. The order covers 50 80,000-bbl. tanks. 

A sale of the plant. and property of the Lehigh Machine 
Co., Lehighton, Pa., will be held on Dec. 12. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story junior high school, 230 x 340 ft., to be erected at 
New Castle, Pa., estimated to cost $650,000. W. G. Eckles, 
Lawrence Savings & Trust Building, is architect. 

The Board of Trustees, State Hospital for the Insane, 
Norristown, Pa., will receive bids until Dec. 13 for an elec- 
tric truck and trailer. W. W. Hibbert, 415 Penfield Building, 
Philadelphia, is engineer. Oscar L. Schwartz is steward in 
charge. , 
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The Spring City Glass Works, Spring City, Pa., will sox 
take bids for a one-story machine shop, 25 x 50 ft., estimat: 
to cost about $15,000. J. Vincent Poley, 162 Second Avenu: 
Royersford, Pa., is architect. 

Fire, Nov. 30, destroyed the machine, forge and wood 
working shops at the mines of the Centralia Lehigh Valk 
Coal Co., Mahanoy, Pa., with loss estimated at $25,000. Th: 
plant will be rebuilt. 


New England 
Boston, Dec. 5. 


The local machine-tool market, which in the latter part 
of .November displayed little life, has revived somewhat. 
Actual and prospective business, however, is limited, and 
calls for deliveries at points usually north of Boston. In 
central Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut things 
appear at a standstill on the surface, but considerable quiet 
looking about is going on which it is felt will develop into 
something tangible early in the year. 
the past week, while limited, were of sufficient proportions 
to impart encouragement and the belief that December 
will be more profitable than anticipated. 


Sales by local dealers 


Buying interest centers largely in lathes. Next to lathes, 
milling machines have the best call and there is some in- 
quiry for shapers‘ and one or two-spindle drills, but on the 
general gun of machine-tools inquiries and sales are only 
occasionally reported One large Massachusetts manufac- 
turer is in the market for 10 12-in. x 5 ft. geared head lathes 
for immediate delivery and possibly will materially increase 
the number of machines bought. In this case it is reported 
the buyer will not consider more than three makes. A 
textile machinery maker has purchased a 3-ft. radial drill 
and is ihquiring for a single-spindle five-hole turret full 
automatic screw and stud forming machine, while a Green- 
field manufacturer is negotiating for four to six used mill- 
ing machines, and a local dealer is looking for a universal 
milling machine, Shaper and upright drill, all used equip- 
ment, for a prospective customer. 

Flat drill sockets and 
approximately 5 per cent. 
about 10 per cent lower. 


taper sleeves have been reduced 
Critchley reamers are quoted 


The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, has issued a new 
discount sheet which shows machine wrenches 10 per cent 
lower, adjustable wrenches 5 to 12 per cent, wrench sets 
10 per cent, and dogs 10 per cent. Tool kits and tool makers’ 
hammers, formerly quoted at 383% per cent discount, are 
now 40 per cent. 

Plans are being drawn for a two-story, 70x 128 ft. sales 
and service station on Commonwealth Avenue, contemplated 
by Owen F. Farley, 27 State Street, Boston. 

The Eastern Metal & Refining Co., Boston, has abandoned 
its projected one-story, 43 x 160 ft. manufacturing building 
at 30 Commercial Street. 

Plans have been drawn for a one-story, 60 x 100 ft. plant 
on Connecticut Boulevard, East Hartford, Conn., for the 
Charter Oak Machine Co., 438 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

The Market Forge Co., Garvey Street, Everett, Mass., will 
erect a two-story addition and make alterations in the orig- 
inal plant. 

Cc. N. James, 139 Brookline Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
automobile wheels, has awarded contract for a one-story, 
100 x 122 ft. addition. 


Equipment is being installed in the Hartford fire de- 
partment’s new machine shop and general service station on 
John Street. Lathes, drill presses, milling machines and 
grinders are in operation. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has 
completed plans for the erection of a coal pocket at New 
Haven, to cost approximately $58,000. An electric hoist is 
included in the equipment wanted. 


Work has been started by the Easthampton Foundry, 
Easthampton, Mass., on its new plant on Lake Street. Dur- 
ing construction the company will have its castings made 
in Florence, Mass. 

The Middletown Firearms & Spetialty Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has transferred to Oscar B. Welker a building and 
land on Warwick Street, together with shafting, pulleys, 
etc., which will be used for manufacturing purposes. 

The Cumberland County Power & Light Co., Portland, 
Me., is tentatively considering the construction of an auxil- 
iary steam power plant on the east side of the Portland 
bridge. Plans call for the installation of two 5000-kw. 
steam turbine generator units. 


An automobile service and repair building, 60 x 88 ft., 
will be constructed at 23-25 Fitchburg Street, Somerville, 
Mass., by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 150 Bay 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Malden Electric Co., Malden, Mass., has awarded 
contract to the Hudson Construction Co., 6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for a one-story power house, 63 x 66 ft., at Everett, 
Mass., estimated to cost about $65,000. 

The Shawmut Machine Works, Ince., 
Street, Boston, has filed plans for a one-story 
shop, estimated to cost about $20,000 


81-83 Elmwood 


machine 


The Farmington River Power Co., Windsor, Conn., 1s 
having plans prepared for the erection of a new hydro- 
electric power plant, with initial capacity of about 12,000 
hp. I. W. Jones, Milton, N. H., is engineer. 

The Windham Mfg. Co., South Windham, Me., is com- 
pleting plans for the construction of a hydroelectric power 
plant. Arthur P. Safford, 66 Broadway, Lowell, Mass., is 
engineer. 

A one-story automobile service and repair building, 63 
x 95 ft., for company trucks will be built by the Genera! 
Baking Co., Roxbury, Mass. The Scully Co., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has the contract. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5 

There have been fewer inquiries and sales of machine 
tools and equipment the past week, but this is regarded as 
merely a seasonal development, due to the close of the 
year and the wish of prospective buyers to avoid spending 
money, with inventory taking immediately at hand Pros 
pective business is good and the belief still prevails that 
the new year will bring some orders. 

The only crane business lately placed was a 15-ton, 40- 
ft. span overhead for the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., which went to the Champion Engineer- 
ing Co., Kenton, Ohio. This crane is for installation at 
the old plant of the Wheeling Steel Castings Co., Warwood, 
W. Va., purchased early in the year by the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Co., and which is being enlarged for making 
chilled iron rolls. Four crane companies are figuring on 
a 75-ton crane, but the identity of the prospective buyer 
is kept secret. There are a number of similar instances 
where buyers have sent out their inquiries to a selected 
list of manufacturers most likely to provide the kind of 
crane wanted, but the question naturally arises as to 
whether the lowest possible price can be obtained when 
the number of bidders is limited. Apparently, buyers do 
not suffer from this practice, because they always have re- 
course to submitting inquiries elsewhere if the original 
bidders do not make a satisfactory price. Nothing yet has 
developed in connection with cranes inquired for by the 
Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, and the Sander- 
son Cyclone Blower Co., Orrville, Ohio, which have been 
looked upon as likely to be closed at an early date. 


Max Solomon, Pittsburgh, scrap iron and steel, is laying 
out a storage yard at Wheatland, just outside Sharon, Pa., 
and is inquiring for two 25-ton yard cranes. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, is in the market for 
two jib cranes, 5 and 7% tons respectively. The Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill Co., 1227 Liberty Avenue, will install a 5-ton 
crane at its plant. 


Some steel mill equipment is being bought and some good 
business is pending. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. re- 
cently placed with the General Electric Co., through its 
Pittsburgh office, a direct connected motor for driving a 
Morgan continuous mill at its Alliquippa works. It is expect- 
ed that the Wheeling Steel Corporation soon will close for 
a uniflow engine for driving a 19-in. continuous mill and 
for a reversing twin tandem engine for driving a 35-in. 
blooming mill, both for installation at the Steubenville, 
Ohio, works. The Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration is low bidder for a 2,000,000-gal. pumping engine 
for the waterworks of the Borough of Tarentum, Pa. 
Another waterworks project attracting interest is that of 
the city of Cleveland. Bids were opened Dec. 1 for eight 
turbine driven centrifugal waterworks pumps. 

The National Fireproofing Co., Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh, will rebuild by day labor its plant at East Palestine, 
Ohio, partially destroyed by fire. The main building will 
be one-story, 200 x 200 ft., and is estimated to cost about 
$50,000. 


The United States Lock Nut Corporation, 400 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, has tentative plans under way for a new 
factory at Pittsburgh, estimated to cost $500,000. 


The Proctor Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., is planning 
the construction of a new tipple in the vicinity of Amherst- 
dale and the installation of considerable electrical and other 
mining machinery, estimated to cost $200,000. A. J. Dalton 
is president. 


The Community Power Co., Petersburg, W. Va., has 


made application for permission to construct a dam and 
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hydroelectric power plant across the South Branch of the 
Potomac River, near Petersburg A. J. Welton represents 
the company. 

The Steel City Automobile Co., Pittsburgh, local repre- 
sentative for the Peerless automobile, has leased the five- 
story building, 60 x 137% ft., at 3968-70 Forbes Street, to 
include service and repair departments 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected by the Board of Education, Me- 
estimated to cost about $300,000 
Washintton, Pa., 
power house 


Keesport, Pa., 
The Tyler Pipe & Tube Co., 
pleted plans for the erection of a one-story 
and producer plant, 25 x 50 ft., and 50 x 50 ft., estimated to 
cost $50,000, including machinery. The Simplex Engineer- 
Washington Trust Building, is engineer. 


has com- 


ing Co., 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec 


The gradual enlargement of operations by foundries and 
machine shops, due to improvement in orders, has imparted 
unusual interest to the trade, especially as activity ordi- 
narily declines as the year comes to a close. While buying 
has been only slightly affected by the increased operations 
prospects appear considerably improved and manufacturers 
and dealers look for one of the best months of the year 
in December, with a new year outlook much improved in 
comparison with last year. Major industries are establish- 
ing gains in unfilled orders. 

3y Dec. 1 the value of building permits issued by the 
city of Milwaukee had exceeded those issued in the entire 
year of 1919, which marked the previous high record. So 
far this vear the aggregate value of permits is $23,403,205, 
while for all of 1919 it was $23,366,077. 

The village of Eagle River, Wis., adopted a bond issue 
of 920,000 for the purchase of additional generating equip- 
ment for installation in the municipal hydroelectric generat- 
ing plant. An engineer will be selected at once. 

The American Hide & Leather Co., 1320 Elston Street, 
Chicago, is taking bids at Milwaukee through Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., consulting engineers, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, for the erection and equipment of a new 
plant estimated to cost $500,000. It will replace the Mil- 
waukee tannery at 658 Commerce Street, destroyed by fire 
early in September. The main building will be 260 x 315 
ft., three stories and basenient. The project involves re- 
placement of virtually all tanning machinery, power plant 
equipment, coal and ash handling machinery, boilers, etc. 
G. A. Riker is local manager at Milwaukee 

The Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors, W. J. 
Cary, county clerk, has engaged Vaughn & Meyer, consult- 
ing engineers, 209 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, to prepare 
plans and specifications for a central light, heat and power 
plant for the group of county institutions at Wauwatosa. 
The cost is estimated at $250,000 with equipment Ww. L 
Coffey is manager of county institutions. 


The Wisconsin Wagon Co., 115 Sonth Carroll Street, 
Madison, Wis., has let the general contraet to A. D. & J. O. 
Frederickson Co., local for a three-story factory, 50 x 132 
ft., to replace the one destroyed by fire recently. It will 
cost about $50,000, including equipment. 


The Maxon Co., Milwaukee, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $75,000 to manufacture machinery, tools, 
mechanical appliances, etc. The incorporators are Glenway 
Maxon, Jr., 366 Kane Place, George F. Luecking, 729 Fourth 
Street, and Glenway Maxon, Sr., 27 Mack Block, Milwaukee. 
It intends to lease space and engage in the production of 
patented tools designed by Glenway Maxon, Jr. Further 
details will be issued later. 


F. C. Seeger, Milwaukee, is equipping a small shop at 
660-662 Third Street, for the production of sheet metal 
work. 


The E. Ly M. Tire Co., Racine, Wis., has plans for a 
new tire and rubber goods factory, 150 x 160 ft., two stories 
and part basement, estimated to cost $100,000. Work prob- 
ably will not begin until April 1. O. W. Dunham is secretary. 


The Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., is inquiring for a bucket elevator conveyor 
system, blower fan heating system, water screens and other 
special equipment for a $125,000 addition to its plant at 
Biron, Wis., now under construction. L. A. DeGuere, local, 
is architect and consulting engineer. 


The Milwaukee Parts Corporation, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture, axles, tools, machinery and mechanical appliances. 
It takes over the business of the Wisconsin Gear & Axle 
Co., which has conducted a machine shop at State Street 
and Hawley Road. The incorporators are John L. Michalski, 
677 Grove Street, Louis Scheible, 475 Nineteenth Street, 
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Milwaukee, and Alfred J. Tank, secretary Wisconsin Gear 
& Axle Co., Wauwatosa. 

The Federal Safety Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $5,000 to manufacture 
burglar alarm systems, home protection devices, etc. The 
incorporators are Henry Steurnagel, E. C. Kambe, 425 East 
Water Street, and John E. Lee, 103 Twenty-eighth Street. 
It is intended to establish a small shop for experimental 
purposes and to effect a small production of proved devices. 


Detroit 
DetrroitT, Dec. 5. 
Machine tool inquiries in this district have shown some 
improvement the past week, and dealers report a consid- 
erable number of sales of single tools for delivery early next 
year. 


The Detroit Marine Aero Engine Co. has been organized 
and will have its headquarters in Highland Park. Among 
those interested are A. A. Schantz, president Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co.; Gar Wood and J. Lee Barrett, of 
the Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co.; O. F. Barthel and 
Fred R. Hill, all of Detroit, and Carl G. Fisher and James 
A. Allison, Indianapolis. 2 


It is reported that Frank W. Ruggles, president Ruggles 
Motor Truck Co., Saginaw and Bad Axe, Mich., will take 
over the plant of the defunct Bollstrom Motors, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mich., and operate it in conjunction with the wheel 
plant of the Ruggles company in Alma, Mich. 


The Michigan Hardware Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
awarded contract for its three-story addition to cost $35,000. 
The present building is 100 x 100 ft. 


The Reed Foundry & Machine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
awarded contract to Miller & Boyer for a machine shop 
100 x 12@ ft., one story. It will be of saw tooth type and 
consist of four units, each 30 x 100 ft. Work will be rushed 
on the initial units, which are expected to be ready for 
occupancy by Feb. 1. Contracts for equipment are being 
placed 


The Outagamie Limestone Co., 75 Thirtieth Street, Mil- 
waukee, is having plans prepared for a new plant at Black 
Creek, Mich., the equipment to include quarrying, crushing 
and other machinery, estimated to cost close to $200,000. 
H. O. Welden, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, is en- 
gineer. 


A vocational training department will be installed in 
a two-story central high school to be erected by the Board 
of Education, Flint, Mich., at a cost of $1,250,000. Bids 
will be taken at once. Malcolmson, Higginbotham & Palmer, 
Moffat Building, Detroit, are architects and McColl, Snyder 
& McLean, 2348 Penobscot Building, Detroit, engineers. 


The Standard Auto Co., 648 Bridge Street, N. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has awarded contract to F. Burgstahler & 
Son, 527 Fremont Street, N. W., for a two-story service 
and repair building, 102 x 130 ft., at Bridge and Gold streets, 
N. W., to cost about 930,000. 


The Board of Water & Electric Light Commissioners, 
Lansing, Mich., will receive bids until Dec. 15 for the con- 
struction and equipment of a new municipal electric power 
plant. The installation will include a locomotive crane, 
bridge crane, coal and ash-handling machinery, steam turbo- 
generator and auxiliary electric machinery, condensers, feed- 
water equipment, etc. J. E. Woodwell, 501 Townsend Street, 


Lansing, is consulting engineer. O. E. Bulkeley is super- 
intendent. 
The Otsego Angle Steel Co., Plainwell, Mich., has con- 


struction under way on a one-story plant, 45 x 200 ft. 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5. 

Sales of machine tools show little improvement the past 

week. The Link-Belt Co. recently purchased a 42-in. 

vertical boring mill for its Indianapolis plant, and the Inter- 

state Car Co., which has been inquiring for a _ vertical 

boring mill, 5-ft. radia! drill and a No. 3 universal] milling 
machine, has withdrawn its inquiry. 


Used machine tools continue to find favor, and a number 
of cases are noted where inquiries for new tools have been 
withdrawn after the buyer became aware of the great dif- 
ference in price. Used drill presses and cylinder grinders 
are most in demand. 

The Butler Mfg. Co., 3234 West Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, is inquiring for a machine to turn the relief of auto- 
mobile piston bosses. 

The Central Machine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., is look- 
ing for a used horizontal boring, drilling and milling ma- 
chine with a 3 to 4-in. bar vertical adjustment to the 
spindle and cross feed to the work table. 
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The Speedway Engineering Co., 910 North Illinois Street, 
Indianapolis, has an inquiry out for a used No. 2 universal 
milling machine. 


The American Machinery Corporation, 334 North Capitol 
Avenue, Indianapolis, is inquiring for a used Fischer oil 
groover and a new automatic brass rod polishing machine to 
polish brass tubes 30 in. long and 1% in. in diameter. 

The Victor Bearings Co., 202 South Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of ball bearings, etc., will erect 
a one and two-story plant, 120 x 151 ft., estimated to cost 
about $50,000. W. L. Sandage is president. 


The Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind.; is 
taking bids for a one-story addition to its foundry and 
power plant, estimated to cost close to $500,000, including 
machinery. Frank D. Chase, Inc., 545 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is architect and engineer. 


A one-story power house will be erected by the Storms 
Novelty Works, Winchester, Ind., in connection with its 
two-story plant, 50 x 100 ft., now in course of erection. 


The Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Co., Indianapolis, has 
been granted permission to issue bonds for $1,250,000 and 
stock for $4,500,000, the proceeds to be used for general 
operations and the construction of hydroelectric generating 
plants on the Tippecanoe River. The company was re- 
cently organized. Plans are being prepared by John A. 
Shafer, engineer, Indianapolis. Harry Reid, president Inter- 
state Public Service Co., Indianapolis, is vice-president and 
general manager. 


The Marion Foundry Corporation, Marion, Ind., has es- 
tablished headquarters at Auburn, Ind., and in the future 
will operate at the latter place. 

J. W. Johnson, Kokomo, Ind., and associates have pur- 
chased the plant of the Liberty Pressed Metal Co., Kokomo, 
at a receiver’s sale. The new owners are planning to op- 
erate the works. 


Ohio 

Some Cleveland “dealers state that their aggregate sales 
during. November were a little better than in October, but 
with others business fell off. As a whole it is probable that 
November was no better or worse than the previous month. 
Single too inquiries hold up fairly well, but the placing of 
much prospective business will probably be deferred until 
after the first of the year. The only railroad inquiry is 
from the Big Four for a 300-ton car wheel press for its 
Linndale shops. 

Used machinery in large quantities is still coming on the 
market. The General Motors Corporation is collecting used 
tools from its various units at the old plant of the Northway 
Motor & Mfg. Co. in Detroit, which it will place on the 
market, through dealers. It is reported that this equipment 
will amount to from 1500 to 1600 machines, much of it 
being in very good condition. The Standard Parts Co. is 
placing on the market the equipment of one of its units, the 
American Ball Bearing plant in Cleveland, which will aggre- 
gate from 50 to 100 machines. 


In Cincinnati the past week was most encouraging in the 
machine-tool field, as a number of orders were booked by 
local manufacturers and inquiries were received from sources 
which have been inactive for some time. While most of the 
orders are for single machines, on many inquiries tools built 
locally are specified, and it is expected that contracts will 
be placed here. Part of the Virginian Railroad order re- 
cently placed was booked with local manufacturers and the 
probabilities are that this road will shortly issue two more 
lists for other shops, about 20 tools in all. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad is reported to have placed orders for eight 
lathes with an Eastern manufacturer. This road closed 
bids on another list Nov. 28, calling for about 20 machines, 
including eight lathes, five punches and shears and other 
equipment. It is expected this business will be placed 
shortly. On the Santa Fe list buying is looked for within a 
week or two, and other roads now preparing lists of 1922 
requirements will probably issue them shortly after the new 
year. Recent developments in the Southwestern oil fields 
are expected to furnish some business for machine-tool manu- 
facturers. Local dealers report increased inquiry in both 
new and used tools and look for orders to develop shortly 
after the new year. 

The Butter Cutter Mfg. Co., Cleveland, was organized re- 
cently and is establishing a plant at 5902 Carnegie Avenue 
to manufacture machines for cutting butter, used largely in 
hotels. It expects to buy several machine tools. 


The Hearing Tool Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
garage tools and locking and steering wheels. For the 
present the product will be manufactured in Columbus. S. D. 
Hearing is president and H. W. Unkel, vice-president. 


The Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, has sold its Grand Avenue 
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plant to Herbert W. Bigelow and will consolidate its activi- 
ties at its main plant in West Toledo. 

The Baltic Bending Co., Sugar Creek, Ohio, has acquired 
a new site on which it will erect a plant to take the 
place of one recently burned. 

The Sands Mfg. Co., 5407 Sweeney Avenue, Cleveland, 
maker of water heaters, etc., plans the erection of a forge 
shop 35 x 100 ft. 

The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, will move its 
Willys-Knight motor assembling plant from Elyria, Ohio, to 
Pontiac, Mich., where production will be concentrated, owing 
to the fact that motor castings are being made at the plant 
of the Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. in Pontiac. The 
Elyria plant will be used for other purposes. 

The E. W. Bliss Mfg. Co., St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of presses and other machinery, is planning 
for the erection of a one-story forge shop, estimated to cost 
about $42,000. 

A vocational department will be installed in the two- and 
three-story high school, 115 x 170 ft., now being erected by 
the Board of Education, Alliance, Ohio, estimated to cost 
about $400,000. 

The plant of the Marion Die, Tool & Machine Co., Marion, 
Ohio, is being moved to Mount Vernon, Ohio, where it will 
be consolidated with the C. & G. Cooper Co. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 5. 

The Common Council, Vernon, Tex., is perfecting plans 
for a municipal electric light plant to cost about $65,000. 
An ice-manufacturing plant is also being considered. A 
bond issue of $100,000 is being arranged. : 

The Decatur Ice & Cold Storage Co., Decatur, Ala., is 
completing plans for an ice and cold storage plant, 34 x 
ft. T. J. Jones is manager. 

Following the acquisition of the plant and equipment of 
the Talladega Foundry & Machine Co., Talladega, Ala., by 
Morris W. Bush and associates, Birmingham, the new owners 
are said to be planning the organization of a company under 
the name of the Talladega Pipe Co., capitalized at $100,000, 
to operate the plant. A section of the works has been placed 
in service and it is proposed to begin production in other 
departments at an early date. 


or 
on 


In connection with the establishment of a gravel plant 
the Thomas Gravel Co., Alexandria, La., will install two 
steam shovels, two industrial locomotives, dump cars and 
other miscellaneous equipment. The company was incor- 
porated recently with a capital of $140,000. I. L. Thomas 
is general manager and R. C. Baker, treasurer and secretary. 

The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex., has acquired 
about 165 acres at Mexia, Tex., for the establishment of an 
oil tank farm. 

Ira P. De Loach, Dallas, Tex., has filed plans for a three- 
story automobile service and repair building at 2113-23 Main 
Street, estimated to cost $102,000. 

The Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., 1113 Central Trust Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Tex., will build a one-story machine shop 
and automobile service works, 50 x 100 ft. J. B. Smythe is 
president. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school] to be erected by the Board of Education, Amarillo, 
Tex., bonds for which in the amount of $220,000 recently 
have been voted. Plans will be prepared soon. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Rockdale, Tex., is organiz- 
ing a company to establish a plant for the manufacture of 
water filters and kindred products. Patents held by Jones & 
Moore, Rockdale, who will be interested in the new company, 
will be taken over. It will be capitalized at $50,000. 

Adam J. Walz, Fort Mason, Tex., is organizing a com- 
pany to establish a plant for the manufacture of bricks, etc. 
A pressed brick department will be installed. 

Nelson & Wofford, Gadsden, Ala., have completed plans 
for a one-story machine shop and automobile repair works, 
40 x 125 ft. 


The Board of City Commissioners, Mobile, Ala., has pre- 
liminary plans under consideration for a municipal electric 
light and power plant. 


The Dallas Co-Operative Ice & Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex., has 
plans under way for an ice-manufacturing plant to cost about 
$75,000. 


The action for a receivership for the Southern Motors 
Mfg. Co., Houston, Tex., has been dismissed. The company 
will resume operations and plans an extensive production 
schedule. 


The Houston Power Co., Dothan, Ala., has plans under 
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way for the construction of a hydroelectric generating plant 
on the Choctawhatchee River, Dale County. The initial in- 
stallation will be about 2000-hp. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high. school to be erected at Uniontown, Ala. Frank 
Lockwood, Montgomery, Ala., architect, will prepare plans 
and specifications. 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Dec. b. 

The Carbo-Oxygen Co., Pittsburgh, has construction under 
way on new works at Buffalo to manufacture commercial 
oxygen and hydrogen and will enlarge its plants at Bayonne, 
N. J., Coraopolis, Pa., Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, estab- 
lishing a complete oxygen works at each location. To carry 
out the project, the company has arranged for a preferred 
stock issue of $2,000,000. J. C. Trees is president and J. R. 
Rose, vice-president. 

The Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has dis- 
posed of a preferred stock issue totaling $500,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for general operations, extensions, etc. 


In connection with a project for the construction of an 
electric railroad from Buffalo to Wellsville, headed by C. A. 
Finnegan, 339 Washington Street, Buffalo, owner of the 
Buffalo & Wellsville Railroad, new rails and splices are 
estimated to cost $300,000; electric lines and poles, $200,000; 
electric booster stations, $60,000, and equipment, $125,000. The 
right of way will comprise the abandoned roadbed of the 
Buffalo & Wellsville road. A company will be organized and 
bonds for $1,000,000 issued. 


A one-story cold storage plant will be constructed by the 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Lewis F. Pilcher, Capitol Building, Albany, 
N. Y., State architect, has completed plans. 

The Adams Basin Electric Light & Power Co., Ogden, 
N. Y., has made application to construct a local electric 
power plant. 

An automobile service and repair building will be con- 
structed by the National Biscuit Co. in connection with its 
two- and five-story plant at Buffalo, contract for which has 
been awarded to the Thompson-Starrett Co., 49 Wall Street, 
New York. The entire plant will cost $1,000,000, including 
equipment. 

A vocational training department will be established in 
connection with the two-story and basement, high and grade 
school, 125 x 136 ft, now being erected by the Board of 
Education, Little Valley, N. Y., estimated to cost about 
$200,000. Daniel G. McNeill, 80 West Genesee Street, Buffalo, 


is associate architect for the project. 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5. 

The Curran Motor Radiator Co., 401 Calvert Building, 
Baltimore, will soon take bids for its one-story plant, 40 x 18) 
ft., estimated to cost about $30,000. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore and Charles 
streets, Baltimore, has commenced the erection of a one- 
story ice manufacturing plant at Evitt’s Creek, Cumberland, 
Md., estimated to cost $150,000, including machinery. H. A. 
Lane is chief engineer. 

The Board of Police Commissioners, Baltimore, is com- 
pleting plans for a one-story automobile service and repair 
building to cost $30,000. O. Eugene Adams, Calvert Build- 
ing, is architect. 

The S. B. Sexton Stove & Mfg. Co., 501 West Conway 
Street, Baltimore, has commenced operations at the former 
plant of the Isaac A. Sheppard Co., Excelsior Stove Works, 
Chester and Eastern avenues, recently acquired at a re- 
ceiver’s sale. It will also continue its present works. 

The Canton Co., Commerce and Water streets, Baltimore, 
will build a one-story power house, 40 x 70 ft., at Third and 
Sixteenth streets. 

Fire, Dec. 1, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Parker Metal Decorating Co., North Avenue and Gay Street, 
Baltimore, with loss estimated at $100,000, including equip- 
ment. 

A vocational department will be installed in the high 
school to be erected at Clifton Park by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, estimated to cost about $500,000. Prelimi- 
nary plans are being drawn and bids will be asked early in 
the new year. Dr. Henry S. West is superintendent. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Départment, Wash- 
ington, will install new equipment at its power house at 
Bellevue, D. C., under specification No. 4497. 
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The Town Council, Springfield, Ga., is having plans pre- 
pared for the installation of a municipal electric lighting 
plant. 


The Agricultural and Technical College for Negroes, 
Greensboro, N. C., will build an automobile mechanics build- 
ing, with machine shop and other departments, and agricul- 
tural experiment building, estimated to cost $100,000. M. C. 
S. Noble is chairman of the building commission. Harry 
Barton, Greensboro, is architect 


A one-story power house will be constructed by the Board 
of Education, Winston-Salem, N. C., in connection with the 
new four-story Reynolds academic arts school building, 
160 x 250 ft. R. H. Latham is superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


The Skaggs Brothers Electric Co., Hillsville, Va., will 
build a new hydroelectric generating plant on Little Reed 
Island Creek, for commercial light and power service. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new two- 
story and basement Yorkville high school, 81 x 168 ft., to be 
constructed by the Board of Education, York, S. C., and to 
cost about $125,000. Edward & Sayward, Atlanta, Ga., are 
architects 


The Central South 


St. Louis, Dec. 5. 
The Kansas City Light & Power Co., Fifteenth Street 
and Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., has commenced ex- 
cavations for a one-story and basement power house, 50 x 140 
ft., at 1110-12 Baltimore Avenue. 


The Decker Machine & Tool Co., Okemah, Okla., recentls 
organized with a capital of $75,000, is arranging for the 
establishment of a plant, to include a machine repair de- 
partment for oil-well and other equipment. A branch works 
at Henryetta, Okla., is also being considered. Harry C. 
Decker and R. C. Johnson head the company. 


The Dewey Portland Cement Co., Mutual Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has awarded a contract to the MacDonald 
Engineering Co., 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, for 
an addition to its plant at Dewey, Okla., to cost about 
$60,000. 


The Southern Electric Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 435, Bristol, 
Tenn., has leased a local building for the manufacture of 
electric fuses, plugs, cut-outs and kindred specialties. The 
machinery installation will include punch presses, sensitive 
drill presses, bench tools, etc. William M. Nelson is general 
manager. 


The Board of Education, Memphis, Tenn., has awarded 
contract to R. S. Wilkes, 80 North Main Street, for the erec- 
tion of a one-story mechanical shop addition at the Crockett 
Technical High School. 


The Common Council, Columbia, Mo., is planning for en- 
largements and improvements in its municipal electric light- 
ing plant, to cost about $40,000 Additional equipment will 
be installed. 

The Coline Oil Co., Ardmore, Okla., has acquired about 
40 acres, near Ardmore, for the establishment of a tank 
farm, the initial installation to comprise 25 steel storage 
tanks, each of about 55,000 bbl. capacity. 

A one-story ice and cold storage plant, estimated to cost 
close to $45,000, will be constructed by the Goodner-Mitchell 
Produce Co., Tulsa, Okla. It will be 95 x 100 ft. 

S. T. Odell, Johnson City, Tenn., will break ground at 
once for a one-story and basement wagon and carriage shop, 
42 x 162 ft., to cost ahout $25,000. Mitchel & Gradig, 108 
Spring Street, are architects. 

The Gray Knox Marble Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., are plan- 
ning for enlargement and improvements, with the installa- 
tion of new finishing and other machinery, estimated to cost 
about $200,000. 

A vocational training department will be installed in the 
three-story and basement junior high school, 100 x 134 ft., to 
be erected by the Board of Education, Topeka, Kan., esti- 
mated to cost about $150,000. 

The Mountain Grove Creamery, Ice & Electric Co., Gaines- 
ville, Mo., is planning for the construction of a hydroelectric 
generating plant on the North Fork River to furnish electric 
service at Gainesville and vicinity. 

W. J. Barnhill & Son, Madisonville, Ky., have preliminary 
plans under way for a two-story machine and automobile 
repair works, 65 x 165 ft. J. T. Waller, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
is architect. 

The Appalachian Marble Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is arrang- 
ing an appropriation of about $35,000 for the purchase of 
additional machinery. A new one-story building will be 
erected. T. J. Deane is president. 
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A one-story cold storage plant, 92 x 100 ft., estimated 
to cost $40,000, will be constructed by the Bazzell-Wright 
Co., Muskogee, Okla. H. O. Valeur & Co., Phoenix Building 
are architects. 


California 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 29. 

The City Engineering Department, Los Angeles, is prepar- 
ing plans for a one-story machine shop, 75 x 128 ft., esti- 
mated to cost $12,000, exclusive of equipment. 

The Red Seal Refining Co., Long Beach, Cal., has ac- 
quired property on West Anaheim Street for the erection of 
a plant, estimated to cost in excess of $600,000, including 
machinery. H. L. Hagerman is treasurer. 

The Kittle Mfg. Co., 643 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 
has construction under way on a one-story plant, 140 x 160 
ft., to manufacture sheet metal products, enameled goods, 
etc., estimated to cost about $65,000, including machinery. 

The California Car Co., Richmond, Cal., is completing 
negotiations with the city officials at Martinez, Cal., for a 
plant to manufacture automobiles and parts, estimated to 
cost close to $100,000. It will give employment to about 250. 
A. D. Bowen is president. 

The Central Garage, Santa Ana, Cal., will build a one- 
story machine repair and service building, 50 x 120 ft., on 
West Third Street. B. W. McClure is head. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected by the Board of Education, Pomona, 
Cal., estimated to cost about $425,000. Bids will be asked 
soon. 

The Willard Storage Battery Co., San Francisco, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a two-story building at Second and 
Stillman streets estimated to cost about $40,000. O’Brien 
Brothers, 240 Montgomery Street, are architects. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., Oroville, Cal., has increased 
its capital from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for the completion and purchase of 
equipment in its box manufacturing plant, saw mill and 
veneer factory, now in course of erection. 

The Cinemaphone Co., Los Angeles, recently organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000 to manufacture electrical special- 
ties, has commissioned the Austin Co., Los Angeles, to pre- 
pare plans for a factory, comprising machine shop, general 
manufacturing building, electrical laboratory, ete. George J. 
Webster is president. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Dec. 5. 


Inquiries for machine tools are being received in goodly 
numbers, many of which will shortly turn into sales. While 
big lists are still absent orders calling for one or two tools 
are fairly numerous. On the whole the market is making 
progress, but dealers do not expect business to reach a 
normal stage until well into next year. Canadian Railroads 
have been ordering steel rails, but up to the present there 
has been but little equipment buying. Small tools are in 
fair demand for spot delivery, but future buying is out 
of the question at present. 

The Metal Stampings Co., 111 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., is in the market for the following equip- 
ment for immediate delivery: Three spinning lathes, 28-in. 
swing, 6-ft. bed; three buffing spindles; two foot presses 
with deep throat for riveting; one automatic riveting 
machine with deep throat; 25 to 30-hp. motor, alternating 
current, 550 volts; rotary shear and one double action 
Toggle press, 12 to 16 in. stroke 30 in. between uprights. 


The Ontario Hydro Electric Commission, University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont., will build a hydroelectric system for 
Yarmouth Township, N. S., at a cost of $115,000. 

The London & Port Stanley Railway, London, Ont., is 
having plans prepared for the installation of additional power 
units, enlarging terminals, and construction of additional sid- 
ings, to cost about $100,000. 

The Bishopric Lamp Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, will erect a 
sulphate plant near Dunkirk, Ont., and has awarded con- 
tracts. The project includes power plant, equipped with 
steam engines, boilers and generators and will cost $100,000 

The Chandler Machinery Co., Chandler, Que., is building 
an addition to cost $8,000. 


R. Patterson, 770 Third Avenue East, Owen Sound, Ont., 
is interested in a company which proposes to erect a 
cement manufacturing plant, of four units, with a daily 
capacity of 4000 bbl. 

William R. Whiteway, architect, 1406 Dominion Building, 
Vancouver, B. C., is preparing plans for trunk and bag 
factory to cost $30,000. 
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The Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is ask- 
ing for a 15,000 Ib. OlSen wire testing machine, motor driven, 
with autographic register. 

The Beaver Truck Corporation, Hamilton, Ont., has taken 
over the plant and business of the Beaver Motor Truck Co., 
and extensive developments are planned. It proposes to pro- 
duce a new model truck of 1% tons. 


The Weeks Engineering Corporation, a United States 
organization, has decided to establish a plant at Welland, 
Ont It is taking, over the works of the Welland Machine 
& Foundries and will install machinery for the manufacture 
of boiler plates, etc. Additional buildings will be erected 
next spring on the site, which comprises about 4 acres. 


Seattle 


SEATTLE, Nov. 29 

The Minnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore., has applied 
for permiss‘on to construct a hydroelectric generating plant 
on the Wallowa River for general mill service 

The Mack International Motor Corporation, Seattle, has 
awarded a contract to the Great Northern Construction Co., 
New York Building, for a one-story service and repair build- 
ng, estimated to cost about $100,000 

A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
chool building to be erected by the Board of Education, 
Kelso, Wash. Plans are under way. 

Loading, unloading and conveying equipment, ete., will 
be installed at the dock of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. Plans have been drawn for an extension to 
the present dock for a structure 45 ft. wide and 450 ft. long, 
ind for the construction of a new dock in the same section, 
35 x 300 ft. 

The City Council, Seattle, is considering extensions and 
mprovements in the municipal power plant and system dur- 
ing the next 24 months, to cost $1,500,000. 

The Chehalis Box, Basket & Veneer Co., Chehalis, Wash., 
has completed plans and will immediately rebuild its plant, 
recently destroyed by fire with an estimated loss of $50,000, 
including machinery. L. J. Sticklin is president. 


O’Brien Machinery Co. Improvements 


The O’Brien Machinery Co. now occuples new offices and 
show rooms at 113 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
The company was formerly located at 119 North Third Street 
Its new home is in a five-story building which was recently 
purchased for its exclusive use. Extensive improvements 
have been made in the building. The entire five floors have 
been well shored and braced, so that each can be used for 
the display or repair of equipment. The new and increased 
space afforded by the building enables the company to de- 
partmentalize its business, electric motors, dynamos and 
generators being shown on one floor, small and moderate- 
sized machine tools on another, heavy tools on another, etc 
One floor is devoted to the repair, re-winding, baking and 
testing of electrical equipment. On the ground floor heavy 
racks have been erected for the display of motors, etc. A 
fully equipped machine shop for repairs is a feature. 

An elevator has been installed and on each floor is a two- 
ton chain hoist on trolley and I-beam to facilitate the han- 
dling of machinery. Modern conveniences of every kind 
have been installed, and throughout the building the company 
has followed out the idea of having plenty of light. Each 
floor is painted white, trimmed with gray, making the build- 
ing an attractive one in which to work and receive visitors. 

The company has offices double the size of the old offices, 
these being newly equipped. It will carry a larger stock 
than in the past in view of its increased facilities. It will 
retain its warehouses where surplus stock is stored. 

The O’Brien Machinery Co. was formed six years ago by 
two brothers, Frank L, O’Brien and Clarence J. O’Brien, both 
of whom were well versed in the buying and selling of new 
and used power and machine shop equipment. Both are 
active in the conduct of the business. They believe that the 
heavy expenditure, during a dull period, involved in re- 
modeling a building from top to bottom for their uses will 
be justified by a large volume of business in the near future. 
The new establishment is open to inspection. Both new and 
used equipment are shown. 





Directors of the Wheeling Steel Corporation at a meeting 
Nov. 30 reduced the dividends of the preferred A. and B 
stocks. The former was cut from an annual rate of 8 to 4 
per cent and the latter from 10 to 5 per cent. The action 
was deemed necessary, officials said, in order to conserve the 
company’s resources, as a result of the business depression 
which has made the steel business unprofitable for the past 
several months. The common stock dividend again was 
passed. The preferred dividends are payable Jan. 2. 
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IRON -AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Buying Power Outweighs Selling and Tendency 
of Prices Is Still Upward 


As is usual at this time of the year, evidences of profit- 
taking are noted in the market for iron and industrial stocks 
Such selling, however, is outweighed by buying with money 
not needed in the ordinary business operations, and the trend 
of security values, generally, is still upward. Special strength 
is shown of late in such issues as General Electric, American 
Car & Foundry, and Worthington Pump, denoting investment 
confidence in a wider variety of industries. The market for 
steel shares is irregular, with the underlying strength of 
United States Steel common the outstanding feature. That 
corporation's 5 per cent sinking fund bonds recently sold at 
par, for the first time in a number of years. Recent buying 
of copper stocks is reflected in November sales, amounting 
to 160,000,000 to 170,000,000 Ib., a new high monthly record 
for 1921. Quiet investment buying of the rails and more 
vigorous of certain equipment securities, resulting in firmer 
prices, evidently is based on the promulgation by the Rail 
road Labor Board of 148 new working rules to supplant the 
national agreements with the railroad shop crafts 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 


Allis-Chalm. com. 36%- 38% Lackawanna Steel. 41%- 48% 
Allis-Chalm. pf R85 = &6 Midvale Steel.. 24M%e- 30% 
Am. Can com..... 31% - 33% Nat.-Acme 12%- 12% 
At. CAR PEsss.: 89%- 92% Nat. E. & S. com. 41%- 43 
Am. C, & F. com.142 -151% N. Y. Air Brake 60 - 61% 
As GC; ty Fe Os -115 Nova Scotia Steel. 25 - 27 
Am. Loco. com. 93%, - 98% Press. Steel com... 64%- 68% 
Am. Loco. pf... -110% Press. Steel pf 89 = DIG 
Am. Radiator com. 87 - $1 Ry. Stl. Spg. com. 88%- 94% 
Am. Steel F. com. 31%- 35 Replogle Steel 22%- 24% 
Am. Steel F. pf... 92 - 92% Republic com 19% - 55 
Bald. Loco. com... 94%4- 98% Republic pf 86 6 - 91 
Bald. Loco. pf....104 -105 Sloss com 3814- 41% 
Beth. Steel com 52 - 52% Sloss pf 74 «+ 75 
Beth. Stl., Cl. B.. 54%- 57% Superior Steel 30 - 30% 
Beth, Stl., 8% pf..104 -105 Transue-Williams. 32%- 3 
Chic. Pneu. Tool... 507%&- 53 Un. Alloy Steel... 25 - 25% 
Colorado Fuel..... 24%- 27 U. S. Pipe com... 17%- 18% 
Crue. Steel com... 63%- 665% U. S. Pipe pf .. 54%- 57% 
Cruc. Steel pf..... 87 - 88 U. S. Steel com... 82 - 84% 
General Blectric..135%-143% U. S. Steel pf 112% -114% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert.. 32 - 33% Vanadium Steel 30%- 323% 
Gulf States Steel. 47 - 50% Va. I. C. & Coke R5%- 85% 
Int. Har. com .. Th = 825 Westingh'se Elec. 47 - 49% 
Int. Har. pf. ...101 -101% 


Industrial Finances 


The Zenith Foundry Co., Detroit, has gone into a re- 
ceivership, the Security Trust Co. of Detroit being appointed 
receiver The company’s assets are given as.$255,682 and 
liabilities $162,723 It is reported that the officers of the 
company, which was started in 1920, are considering a reor- 
ganization. 


Stockholders of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, producer of high-speed tool steels and steels of special 
analysis, on Dec. 1 ratified recommendation of directors for 
an issuance of $750,000 of 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, convertible into common. The purpose is to provide 
additional working capital. The company is operating its 
rolling mills and crucible furnace at its Charleroi, Pa., plant 
and expects to start fts electric furnace shortly Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the issue has been subscribed for by 
interests identified with the company. 


Following a voluntary petition in bankruptcy by the 
Groton Iron Works, Groton, Conn., James Swan has been 
appointed temporary receiver. A hearing will be held later 
on the appointment of a trustee. The schedule attached to 
the petition in bankruptcy gives the liabilities as $4,028,504 
and the assets as $16,353,018. Of the latter, $13,153,000, a 
claim against the United States Shipping Board now pending 
in the courts, is included. Without this claim, therefore, the 
assets amount to $3,200,018. Cash on hand is given at $18.07. 
The Groton Iron Works is engaged in shipbuilding, with 
plants at Groton and Noank. 


The Mutual Truck Co.'s plant and equipment at Sullivan, 
Ind., will be offered at public sale by the receiver Dee, 22, 
The sale will include 12 acres, with siding to the Cc. & E. L 
and Illinois Central railroads; a large modern brick building 
with steel truss roof; heating plant, machine tools, drawings, 
blue prints and a miscellaneous stock of materials and parts 
for building a 214-ton motor truck. The First National Bank, 
Sullivan, Ind., is the receiver and E. D. Maple the trust 
officer in charge 

Recent dividend declarations include: Railway Steel Spring 
Co., regular quarterly of $2 on the common and $1.75 on the 
preferred ; Haskell & Barker Car Co., regular quarterly of $1 
a share; General Railway Signal Co., reguiar quarterly of 
1% per cent on the preferred. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 








Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, base price..........sseeeeeeeees 2.68c. 
Swedish Oars; DABS PFICe ..ccccssecevscccses 10.00c. 
Bert: Bb! DATS, DASE PTICS ov ccssecsevesvens 2.68c. 

BORE TUNE DUNED «6 5.5 0.0 0cb cach vurens eOres oaks Caen 

ee: TUE UHOD 60 6 dc sa cuaneeands ches ceecece See 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base...... encecedes Bec 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in, x 
PP rrr eri o ene bbc eee. | 

Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tie. 236 x 6 im: OE TMPROE connec cca caacenseeen 2.65c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .2.85c. 

Toe culk, 4% x. % im: ORG MPO oie ic cicseicvscseces 3.25c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. 

Open-hearth spring steel...........006 6eb0e ct. OO Me. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

EE. ine Wath a he dine bans aeeee pipe ieonal 3.88c. 
Bamares, Gate and BSx.... .ccccccevecsscceesss 4.38c. 

Standard cast steel, base price .......eeeeeeees 12.00c. 

Pe WORE DION. casas kewscvsorcdennneseaa ban 17.00c. 

Mpecial daat Ghee. oo. ccsccscccsccccceceneesses 22,00c 

Tank Plates—Steel 
ee ee ssaeecesweseneren 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. | 
eee eer ere 

Pe Te o56ncdbeedenae eo cueeceew kaaeene 3.38¢c. to 3.58. 

Os DE. cin cknases6ansseieedn sd kes 6s nee 

| err re ern ere 3.48c. to 3.73c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet, 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 
eee: De GS BOs ckessssvtoksasaess Cee: §=6* Glee 

Pao. ee WE Bh os inc Wanicdicneas'a eee 4.50¢e. 

UIA SEI i. a a sa Goa semen 4.55¢ 

PRK a sin.k5. bak ikke ae ee ee 4.00c. 4.65¢ 

BOGS Wish aaeiaie ann ease balbne See... «een 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 


Galvanized Per Lb. | 
DN oa linet wc Salma wee ss eee.d.90C. to 4.10c. 
BD any? a Gkbis & oad Ho ae Ne SRA OSE 4.10c. to 4.25c. 
Mos. 98 and 30 6.105 <cmecncseoebdenesex ae See. 
De, (ee phe s keds on cece Meee 4.40c. to 4.55c. 
Se RD ie ou comin aie Sie ale mba a oe eS ee 4.55¢c. to 4.70c. 
EN, ackuis eels cae A ban eee 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
RN ala a gee ca lie al oa cea a aadee 4.85c. to 5.00c. 
ee Ie iso v's vk cto teecaig bn os Seat skin Se 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel 


Black Galv 


Wrought Iron 
Black Galv. 


% in. Butt... —55 —40 | % in. Butt... —30 —13 
% in. Butt... —60 —46 | 1-1%-in. Butt. —32 —15 
1-3 in. Butt.. —62 —49 2 in. Lap.... —27 —10 
314-6 in. Lap. —59 —45 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —30 —15 
7-8 in. Lap... —55 —4l1 | 7- 3 in. Lap... —23 — 7 
9-12 in. Lap.. —54 —40 | 


Steel Wire 
BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 


SD EE 555560000 ouwnesdsacaevakeennnyeun 4.00c 
so bs on @ wine ko dim Sam 4.00c. 
CAE ... «40.000 ve ealeehibba coed 4.75¢. 
IND. wl k.ncn vesspecvactenennenenadbtien 4.50c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ............ ‘ritenecd ek nee 





* Regular extras for lighter gages, 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASB PRICE 


mes Stes Wh n cxksncde Win eke este 17%c. to 17%c. 
Ore 17%e. to 17e. 
SE TE dé kcdiclintn wieiees dec enein wid 14%c. to 15 oc. 
ee Se, WE btc0ccessdaxasvnes 26 c. to 27%c. 
Brass tube, seamless ........ hue een 18 «to 19 « 
Copper tube, seamless ........ veseeees ca an «Cl 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%4c. per Ib. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Primes Wasters 
WAAAY | ouqee 80 Ib....$6.05 $5.80 
Charcoal Charcoal - 90 lb... co Ce 5.90 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.25 $8.75 i... Ot 6.15 
IX.. 11.50 10.25 5... TA 7.15 
IXX.. 13.25 11.75 IXX... 8.40 8.15 
IXXX.. 15.00 13.50 IXXX... 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX.. 16.50 15.25 IXXXX.. ‘10. 40 10.15 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
| BBO Pi - sabe caaveeieVaenCeeke ween we in wedn ee $7.00 
| TAS. 6.6 Sahat aca ctkenditeckeeadaseeneee 6deeae ne 
BL ‘vee ke as Rao. os ee wrrTrerr 7.50 
Fits GOP GEE hives bk éciakes MeTTTC re 
Tin 
DUN, TE cnr pdedens ccbancunens coeosnesaneen 32%e. 
MEE habe vedconievsesaeegiasa vn iewsch ney 39c. to 41c 
Copper 

PC re er ho 16 ec. 
OEENEED 2s cnves cvevebunessosbneteuueennee 15%c. 
CAE 06645455 5ded sehen oeeews 15%e 

Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WOE NEE on vs conccseess vanaeehaee 6%c.to Te. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... llc, open 11%c. 

Lead and Solder* 

Anneptonin phy tend. ..on osc etnies denn viene 5%c. to 6%e. 
PE ROME  g kssedacredxducerceereueeueel 6%e. to 7 ¢. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .........ce.cceeee 22%. 
200, h WOU co ialwuks Oe 66 on os ocd ae ae ee 20% c. 
MOOG WOME 6.63 6060 Re sis Cieeee eo eA ete 17%e 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


OE RI OE TR, oscin ns 0.016 edn en ainbalaes chk . » -80c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib..........000. aah «ace etna 40c. 

TS SS Saree ee sche aaciaeea 000 c8eee 
Antimony 

pT RTT ee 644c. to 6%c. 
Aluminum 

| No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 

pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb..... 29c. to 3l1c. 

Old Metals 


Values are slightly higher and business shows im- 


provement. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as 
follows: 
Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, heavy crucible ........cesee0. oeeseume 11.25 
Cameae, DOAVY WilG =. 055 3 os See vice vi cepnaee cae 10.75 
Copper, ight and bottoms os scccccccccévesccves 8.25 
OR SOGNY oc nincccccacss¥enate’iensianikeee 5.50 
ee eee re ee ee rh 4.50 
Heavy machine composition ............eeee0-- 8.00 
INO. 3 allow BLOND CUPEINGBs kicks + cnitiowccnvasrer 5.375 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings ........ 7.00 
SOG MOUVY o's 6's 5 v508 dee VENe badd cubes han eee 
Lent tOR. scvss staves {60.0 bseed trace Wer ometonke 2.50 
Zine eevee eee ewe eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeaneee se eee *e 2.50 
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